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PREFACE. 



These volumes — of which, as regards France, the 
tenor is to shew republican institutions inevitable 
and revolution imminent — are published to explain 
the events they were written to prognosticate. 

The rapidity with which signs portentous of the 
accelerated dissolution of that gigantic imposture, 
— the government of the citizen king, — had been 
during the last three months accumulating, in- 
duced the writer to set many subjects aside indis- 
pensable to the completeness of his work, (and to 
which much study and consideration had been 
devoted by him,) for the purpose of dilating on 
others of more momentous interest. 

Written in anticipation of events which have 
overtaken its author, this book was besides an indi- 
vidual contribution to that cordial understanding, 
of which the governments of France and England 
had paraded a hollow simulation, but only to be 
founded in international esteem and good will. 

Persuaded that a quarrel between the two people 
would be the greatest calamity which could afflict 
humanity, he could see no solid guarantee against 
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an eventuality so deplorable, but in that international 
good understanding. 

To this end he has endeavoured to show that our 
jealousy of France upon the continent of Europe, 
is a chief cause why the French disbelieve and con- 
sequently fail to reciprocate our friendly protesta- 
tions — that sooner or later France must recover ter- 
ritories of which curtailed, whilst neighbours, whom 
collectively she vanquished, have augmented their 
dominions through our aid, or with our countenance 
— that French extension on the continent of Eu- 
rope beyond that point is permanently impossible, on 
account of nationalities ready to spring up where 
artificial governments are beaten down — that, if pos- 
sible, it would be only for Great Britain a change 
commercially beneficial, whilst in a political point 
of view all jealousy of the aggrandisement of France 
— once justified by circumstances — has become 
puerile and absurd, by the prodigious growth of 
British power. 

In fact, the avowed determination on the part of 
the British press, to oblige its government to main- 
tain a strict neutrality upon the continent, and the 
recognition that England had no right to enforce 
against France the treaty of Vienna, which all the 
other powers had broken through, was distinctly in 
the writer's opinion the price at which France would 
cordially have extended to us the hand we otherwise 
held out to her in vain. 
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These arguments, written prior to the occurrences 
which having taken place may daily render inevita- 
ble French interference beyond the frontiers of 
France, are now the more applicable that the most 
energetic endeavours are being made to urge us into 
war under any pretence. 

It would be madness in the present temper of the 
continent to interpose in its concerns, or to venture 
under the most just pretext, short of self-defence, 
on a war which could only terminate in dishonour, 
unless we were prepared to renew the expenditure 
of Pitt, and only in eventual disaster even then ; be- 
cause — though the colossal resources of this empire 
might if wastefully put forth to their full extent, en- 
able it to prevail against any adversaries — nations 
do not like dynasties accept defeat. They must be 
kept down, after being overthrown ; and in that at- 
tempt even the gigantic resources of Great Britain 
must fail her. 

It behoves us to remember that, for the desperate 
fortunes of continental royalty — whether actually 
expulsed, or precariously existent, — the only pros- 
pect remaining is the embroilment of England in a 
fresh continental struggle — such as already has sad- 
dled upon ourselves, and will probably impose upon 
our children's children, a debt of which the inter- 
ests absorb more than half of the total amount 
of our taxation. 

To this end we should bear in mind that from 
many quarters, all the influence of wealth, persua- 
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sion, and naturally enough the influence of family 
connexion, are at this moment brought to bear. 

In a recent struggle in Portugal between the peo- 
ple and the crown, we interposed when the latter 
was being worsted, and forcibly imposed conditions, 
perhaps not inequitable in themselves, on 'both 
parties. But no sooner was the crown relieved from 
the danger threatening it, than it evaded all the 
stipulations of the compact. The inevitable con- 
sequence is fresh revolution and fresh bloodshed, to 
say nothing of the unpopularity attaching to the 
English name. 

Now who will believe but that for the influence of 
family connection — and the identification of a prince 
of Coburg with the arbitrary tendencies of the Portu- 
guese government, — we should have interfered at all, 
or having once done so should have neglected inter- 
posing again, to ensure observance of the conditions 
to which we had coerced the people to submit ? 

It must be remembered that no money could be 
more hopefully invested in the present crisis, whe- 
ther by the Russian and Prussian sovereigns, or by 
Louis Philippe, than in the endeavour to bring John 
Bull in contact with the popular principle, which is 
felt to have received too wide a development on the 
continent to recede ; whilst his pugnacity and pride 
once brought into actual collision, on any point how- 
ever trivial, may be relied on to involve him as deeply 
in the contest as may be required,* 

* Louis Philippe now represents himself as almost penniless. 
It was so notoriously his custom, when the wealthiest individual 
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The pretext of treaties is a trump card in this game. 

If treaties were in their inviolability like laws, 
to the letter of which we find it generally ad- 
vantageous to adhere, even when exceptionally un- 
just, a case might possibly be made out for enforcing 
them. 

But in fact it is impossible to point to one of the 
"high contracting powers," inclusive of Great 
Britain, which during the last thirty years has not 
either broken through or sanctioned the infraction 
of all the treaties in force at that period. 

A sweeping revolution political and social has 
changed the fate of France, and is rapidly changing 
that of the European continent. All experience 

in the world to speak of himself as in embarrassed circum- 
stances, that he was popularly called in derision the " pauvre 
pkre defamille" He has now a substantial motive for pleading 
poverty, in the hope of recovering, without deductions, too ab- 
sorbing, his sequestrated property from the pity of the French 
people — a motive the writer would have respected if there had 
not been strong grounds for believing that the hoarded wealth 
he has placed in safety, is being employed to embroil this coun- 
try with France. 

Under these circumstances the following facts, recalled to the 
attention of the reader, will shew what credit is due to the si- 
mulated poverty of the royal exile. 

A few days before the revolution broke out, the New York 
papers, then in England, announced that purchases to the total 
amount of one million dollars had been effected for Louis 
Philippe in that city. 

Armand Marrast has notoriously of late discovered upwards 
of £20,000 annuities invested in the French funds, under an 
assumed name, by Louis Philippe. Is it to be believed that the 
ex-king's foresight extended no further ? 
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teaches us that nations after such convulsions do 
not, — any more than the sea, when stirred up byjhe 
tempest from its depth, subside into quiescence. , 

In the course of that agitation, it is almost im- 
possible that the ragged treaties of Vienna should 
not be further tattered. Are we, at our peril, to resent 
by armed interference that act on the part of na- 
tions, against whom treaties have been made which 
we permitted at the convenience of cabinets making 
them ? 

There are probabilities so strong that we should 
prepare for them as certainties. France, in every 
human probability, will extend herself eventually 
northwards and to the Rhine. 

Possibly she may cross it in aid of German liber- 
ties, or of Germanic and Polish nationality, unable 
to make head against the Tsar. Her sympathizers 
may pass again — and this time successfully — the Bel- 
gian frontier, she may accept the invitation of that 
country to incorporate it with her territories, or enter 
it to protect institutions similar to her own. 

It may be impossible for the most pacific govern- 
ment to restrain the popular impetuosity, and — by 
permitting, after 1830, the entrance of French troops 
into Belgium to expel the Dutch — by passing over 
the occupation of Ancona, and overlooking the con- 
nivance of France at the invasion of Spain under 
Mina, by refugees armed and equipped in the French 
territories — the cabinet of Great Britain, it should 
not be forgotten, has tacitly conceded the principle 
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that allowance must be made for the excitement of 
public feeling in revolutionary times. 

Now it is difficult to believe that Belgium will 
not sooner or later become federally, if not abso- 
lutely, French. No one in that country for a mo- 
ment believes that Leopold, unless he die soon, will 
die its sovereign — not even Leopold himself, whose 
valuables addressed to Windsor, and shipped from 
Ostend, are continually passing through our custom- 
house in oil-skin packages. 

Yet already we are attempted to be tutored that 
violation of the integrity of Belgium — one half of 
whose inhabitants cannot understand each other, 
and which was constituted into a separate sovereignty 
in the face of all existing treaties — is to entail on us 
armed interference, which would be war with France, 
and perhaps with the chief continental nations. 

At a moment, when the balance of power we had 
endeavoured to establish by treaties is proven a chi- 
mera — when every stipulation of these treaties is 
successively broken through — when the legitimate 
princes of Europe, throwing off all restraint, scram- 
ble scandalously in the confusion for each other's 
spoil — when Charles Albert of Sardinia strives to 
snatch Lombardy from Austria, still holding Cracow 
undigested in the maw of her stricken eagle — when 
Frederick William, whose Prussian diadem is slip- 
ping through his fingers, grasps convulsively at the 
Danish Duchies, and strains ludicrously after the 
imperial crown — when clearly the most egotistical 
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policy for Great Britain, according with the dictates 
of philanthropy the most cosmopolitan, points to 
non-interference in the concerns of the continent 
— it may be confidently hoped that pretensions so 
preposterous, if seriously urged, will be met in the 
spirit they deserve by the good sense of the British 
people, which, at the present day, will hardly allow a 
fresh Hanover to be made of Leopold's puny kingdom. 

We must not either allow ourselves to be em- 
broiled on the Danish question, which presents a 
very different prima-facie aspect. 

The enthusiasm on the Holstein Schleswig ques- 
tion — born in a German pot-house of the absolutist 
police — at a time when no German dared ask openly 
even for constitutional guarantees, is now employed 
by the German princes, and at Russian instiga- 
tion to divert the attention of enfranchised Ger- 
many, from the consolidation of its own liberties, 
and from the reconstitution of the Polish nation, 
in the same manner that French attention was di- 
verted to insignificant islands in the Pacific, or to 
a worthless preponderance in Syria, or in Greece, 
to keep it from reform at home, from spreading 
• liberal institutions beyond its boundaries, and from 
re-establishing the frontier of the Rhine. 

If in that sense it is a distraction, which it is to be 
wished had not taken place, on the other hand, it is 
equally to be lamented that the Danes should not 
see how profitless the policy of endeavouring to 
reign by force over those parts of the Duchies, whose 
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* 

unwilling population is more German than Scandi- 
navian. 

This question was fraught with danger, in as far as 
popular passion, getting the better of patriotism in 
Denmark, might have called in Russian aid, thereby 
offending Swedish prejudice, to renew the family 
feud which, until recently, had for so many centuries 
arrayed Swedes and Danes against each other with 
as much rancour as the Scotch and English border- 
ers so long displayed. 

This danger is, however, happily averted. The 
Swedish sympathies are all in favour of Denmark, 
so that considering the quality of Swedish soldiers 
and of Danish sailors — the best on the continent of 
Europe — we may now safely leave that Scandinavian 
race — the elder born of our Anglo-Saxon stock — to 
deal with distracted Germany, which if she pursue 
her mad crusade, is more likely to need our inter- 
vention, to save her from the consequences of her 
own rashness, than to bar her way to conquest or 
appropriation. 

The worst that can befall the Danes, the Germans, 
and ourselves, will be the amalgamation of Danes 
and Swedes, eventually inevitable, and singularly to 
the advantage of all three. 

Besides, endeavouring to conduce in a manner 
however humble — by contributing to their mutual 
inter-knowledge — towards the pacific relations of 
two people whose co-operation and amity are so im- 
portant to the best interests of civilisation, and whose 
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estrangement clouds the prospects of humanity — the 
writer had a further object in giving to the world 
these volumes. 

Statistical research has led him to discern so re- 
markable a coincidence between the liberality of na- 
tional institutions, and the amount of a people's 
material prosperity, enlightenment, and real power, 
as to point in his belief distinctly to the inference 
that the nature of government, and the condition of 
human societies are reciprocally either cause or 
effect. 

Whether effect or cause, he has little fear that 
the reader will judge otherwise than himself, if once 
led by conviction of that coincidence into due in- 
vestigation of the necessary data. 

Willing to believe that politicians of all shades of 
opinion, differing as to means, seek only that com- 
mon end, which Bentham has defined as 

" The greatest permanent happiness for the great- 
set number" 

— at all events assured that no public man dares at 
the present day in a civilised community avow other 
objects of policy and government — he thinks to 
render service to the sincere of all parties, by sug- 
gestively calling their attention to a fact which, if 
established, must confirm the liberalism of their 
views, or modify the opposition to ameliorative con- 
cession, dictated by their caution or their fears. 

If it be satisfactorily demonstrated, as the writer 
has attempted to point out, that in proportion as 
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man shares in his own government is the quality of 
his food, the cultivation of his intellect, the amount 
of luxuries and comforts he enjoys, the trade he 
carries on, and the extent of his ability to contri- 
bute towards the burthens of the state — if it be 
shewn that suffering and death are increased in ratio 
of the limitation of his liberties or diminished in 
proportion to the freedom he enjoys — if in fact it 
be made apparent that political causes predominate 
in their effects on human life and human happiness 
over the widest distinctions in climates or of soil 
and over the natural salubrity or unhealthiness de- 
rivable from either — then clearly political institu- 
tions must be considered as the chief root of social 
good or evil and the popularisation of government 
would be proven the most important step towards 
social, economical and sanatory amelioration. 

This is the position the writer has assumed, and 
imperfectly attempted to substantiate in these 
volumes and the accompanying map, leaving to 
abler advocates of the cause of progress, the task of 
demonstratively working out the result at which he 
has arrived, with the accuracy needful to give due 
authority to the solution, by convincing scepticism 
and imposing silence upon cavil. 

Aware that statistical figures may be made to 
prove anything, like the truths in an ex-parte state- 
ment brought forward to accredit falsehood, he 
must nevertheless he permitted to observe that 
nothing but statistical proof properly tested and 

vol. i. b * 
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applied, furnishes us the means of estimating in 
any given respect the average condition of large 
populations, which can never hut partially come 
under the direct observation of the most indefati- 
gable investigator. Aware too of the incompleteness 
of all statistical knowledge, whilst unwilling to pledge 
himself for the positive accuracy of any one figure 
advanced in support of his views, he notwithstand- 
ing fearlessly appeals to statistical investigation in 
confirmation of the theory he has advanced, because 
not affected by the widest discrepancies between 
those collective statesmen to whom individually he 
declines to pin his faith. 

Lest misunderstood by the reader, it is however 
necessary he should explain that this joint diffidence 
and confidence is the result not of conscious super- 
ficiality but of much study, which, superadded to 
personal enquiry and observation, have led him to 
the conviction that if minute, positive, accurate 
knowledge be seldom derivable from statistical re* 
search, it yet leads conscientiously, when prosecuted, 
to estimation generally and comparatively correct. 

Should this work reach another edition, he pro- 
poses laying in appendix, before those curious in 
those matters, the data on which his conclusions 
have been founded, (from which at present pre- 
cluded by want of time) ; it may meanwhile suffice 
for the general reader to know that his views have 
been derived from our own parliamentary papers, 
from the " rapport* an roi " during several years 
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by the French ministers, from Balbi, Malte-Brun, 
Schnitzler, Borghaus, Hugon, Villerm^, Mascarel, 
Boulatignies, St. Fargeau, Gerando, Dupin, Faucher, 
Fulchiron, McCulloch, McGregor, Porter, Smee, 
from a book entitled " France,"* &c. &c. 

But though the writer have not to reproach him- 
self with any want of diligence, he has to contend 
with a difficulty, which renders him anxious to see 
more general attention turned towards the science 
on which his assumptions have been based. 

Unhappily, the cultivation of a kind of knowledge 
essential to the appreciation of social and political 
affairs, and towards which the highest intellect 
might beneficially be devoted, has, except in a few 
rare instances, been monopolised by pretentious pe- 
dantry. 

For one statistician, grouping conscientiously to- 
gether the facts he renders exponent of momentous 
principles, we have a host piling figures upon 
figures, without accuracy, accordance or conceivable 
object beyond that of swelling the volume of their 
tomes, to impose upon the public purse and judg- 
ment. 

In the first limited class, the writer is bound to 

* France, her Governmental, " Administrative and Social Or- 
ganisation exposed and considered/' — a valuable work, though 
its author, in comparing the cost of civil government in France, 
with that of Great Britain, falls into error in failing to deduct 
the cost of our established church, of the administration of 
justice, hospitals, rural police, &c. 

b 2 
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cite, amongst those to whom he has been indebted, 
Porter — whose progress of the nation should be in 
every library however humble — Sir Francis d'lver- 
nois, and a pamphlet on taxation, by Smee, of which 
the bulk is singularly disproportioned to the merits. 

Amongst those whose desultory ponderosity has 
yielded less aid in the prosecution of his labours, 
than it has afforded him cause of complaint — as 
indeed such statistics must to all who seek in them 
anything beyond barren compilation of contradictory 
assertion and ill digested fact — he cannot refrain 
from quoting McCulloch, because one of the most 
flagrant and accredited of his class. 

For instance, on referring, amongst other autho- 
rities, to the works of McCulloch, for the purpose 
of establishing a comparison between the food, 
wealth, manufacturing capability, &c, of the popu- 
lations of the chief European states and their de- 
pendencies ; the writer was perplexed by such grave 
errors as the following — 

A mistake of ten millions in the population of the 
British empire.* The consumption of meat in Paris 
made to exceed that in the British capital, in dia- 
metrical inversion of the fact.f The population of 

* Geographical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 999, population of pa- 
ramount British States, given at 83,473,000. Vol. ii. same 
work, p. 20, at 93,929,000. 

f Commercial Dictionary, article, Cattle, Mr. Mc Culloch de- 
ducts the offal from the nett, instead of from the gross weight 
of the animals consumed in Paris. This error is acknowledged 
in the last edition. 
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the canton of Schwytz, given at forty thousand in 
one place, and at thirteen thousand in another in 
the same volume.* The population of Uri, distinctly 
wrong in two places, being three times greater than 
in reality, and evidently confounded with that of 
Schwytz f The consumption of coal in Prussia 1 
stated at ten millions tons annually, when not one 
tenth that amount,} because Mr. M cCulloch has con- 
founded hectolitres with tons ; no mention made 
amongst the imports to Piedmont of salt, though 
it will be seen by reference to vol. ii., that a very 
remarkable political question hinged upon that fact : 
— the reader would be induced to gather from his ac- 
count of coffee imported into a single port of Spain, 
(no mention being made of any exports of the same 
article,) that in a country where the use of that berry 
is comparatively unknown, its consumption is double 
that of the United Kingdom. 

In fact, whether by faults of omission or commis- 
sion, there is hardly, from Lapland to Moldavia, a 
province or country of Europe, in which he is not 
at fault, if indeed Moldavia be in Europe, border- 
ing, as Mr. McCulloch, in his Geographical Dic- 

* Geographical Dictionary, voL ii. p. 747, population of 
Schwytz, 13,519 ; p. 684, population of Schwytz, 40,640. 

t Vol. ii. p. 863, population of Uri, 40,640 ; p. 648, popu- 
lation of Uri, 40,640. 

X Vol. ii. p. 552, article, Prussia* produce of coal stated at 
" 10,653,297 tons." 
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tionary , informs us that it does on Persia. * When an 
authority so popular is thus seriously caught tripping, 
the writer need hardly repeat that he holds himself 
excused for any statistical errors, by which his argu- 
ments are not generally affected or impaired. 

In conclusion, he must beg to remind the reader 
that this work, written with the exception of the 
Introduction, before the downfall of Louis Philippe, 
contains allusions, directed rather against the mo* 
narch and the minister, than against the man, and 
of which the bitterness would not have escaped the 
author's pen, if he had taken up against adversaries 
expiating in exile their political errors. 

No delinquencies affecting the private or social 
character, of either Louis Philippe or Guizot, have 
been proven against them — beyond what have been 
legitimatised by the customs of a political age, from 
which, let us hope, we are emerging. 

Guizot, a man of distinguished talent — as the 
orator, philosopher and historian — should command 
our respect, and yet, if the writer be correctly in* 
formed, we have disgraced our national reputation 
for hospitality by excluding him from a liberal club- 
house. 

What could we have done more, if he had been 
a Metternich ? — and even Metternich — aged, fallen, 
and discredited as he is — may be left in his banish- 
ment and disgrace to the remorse of his Gallician 

* Vol. ii. p. 895, " divided (Le. Wallachiaand Moldavia) from 
Persia, and Bulgaria by the Danube.*' 
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massacres — to the avenging recollections of that 
cruel and deliberate policy which doomed — in every 
conceivable form of horror — without distinction of 
sex, age, youth, infirmity or innocence — his victims 
to the grave, on whose dread brink his guilty steps 
are tottering. 
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THE REPUBLIC. 

Prophets after the event abound in all times and 
places, and each reader's experience will suggest, 
that no memorable event takes place, either in 
public or private life, respecting which, on the second 
day, " I told you so " does not universally succeed 
to " who would bave thought it?" 

In this' publication, posthumous to citizen-royalty, 
of a hook which re-iterates warnings so unequivocal, 
it is hence incumbent on its author to vindicate 
himself from the suspicion of being one of these 
Hibernian Cassandras. 

At the end of the second volume the reader will 
find— extracted from an unfinished sketch of the 
French and English armies, which has made way for 
more pressing matter— a few pages on our national 
defences and the prospects of French invasion. 

Convinced that thisdanger,— nowhappily removed, 
--threatened us in exact ratio as the peril gathering 
round Louis Philippe's government rendered expe- 
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dient so desperate a diversion, the writer was in- 
duced to publish these remarks towards the middle 
of February last. 

In the 79th page of this pamphlet — reviewed in 
the Morning Herald of the 18th of the same month, 
that is to say, a week before the day fixed for the 
Reform Banquet — the following passage occurs : — 

" Extended reforms are beginning seriously to be 
asked for. Whenever they come, the majority, 
ceasing to be a majority, will be obliged to disgorge 
its plunder. The statesmen, hitherto at the head of 
affairs, driven from office, may never reassume it, 
and the throne of July, propped up by these accom- 
plices, crumble in the dust to make way for a pre- 
sidential chair." 

And again page 96 : — 

" Those governing in that country who, to avert 
the reckoning to which France, day by day, may 
call them, &c." 

And lastly : — 

" When they have fallen, without making us the 
scape goat of their need, the French people, progress- 
ing in liberty and enlightenment, will eventually 
understand that all rivality between the French and 
English nations must henceforward be that of emu- 
lation in pacific pursuits, not of hostility ; and when 
that entente cordiale comes to be established, we 
may with safety neglect or throw down our defences 
— not, either for pur v neighbour's good or for our 
own, before." 
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The writer may, perhaps, be permitted to observe 
that these anticipations — incessantly repeated 
throughout those portions of the work now first 
given to the public — were no hazarded prediction 
which chance has verified, but had been founded 
on the analysis contained in these volumes of the 
state of parties and of public feeling, and on rational 
appreciation of a system permanently untenable. 

Long since, the result of minute and comprehen- 
sive investigation of French society and institutions, 
had been to impose the conviction that they con- 
tained the seeds of inevitable change or eventual 
subversion. The agitation for electoral reform 
rendered apparent the accelerated development 
of this germ of dissolution, if extension of the 
franchise had been permitted; or revolution, if 
denied. 

When Louis Philippe said, on the evening of 
the 21st, in answer to the supplications of the 
queen and Duchess of Orleans, who entreated 
him to dismiss Guizot and grant some measure of 
reform — " If I yield an inch I am lost," — for from 
displaying therein the blind obduracy with which 
he has been reproached, the old king only proved 
himself to entertain a correct sense of his position- 
He was lost if he yielded, lost if he resisted. 

The culpable obstinacy which had embarked him 
in a wrong road dated years back, and any attempt 
to check the impetus urging him over the edge of 
the intervening chasm, in which his throne was to 
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be engulphed, would only have sent him sliding 
down the hill side into the precipice. 

In 1830, the French operatives achieved a re- 
volution which, under the restoration, the bour- 
geoisie had prepared. They did not trust them- 
selves with its guidance, and they were right ; they 
confided it to the bourgeoisie, and they were wrong. 
Deceiving and deceived, the bourgeoisie selected 
Louis Philippe to moderate the progressive develop- 
ment of free institutions, and he, bent on their sub- 
version, found amongst that bourgeoisie willing ac- 
complices. 

The corrupt representative system of the restor- 
ation was extended to its furthest limits. Every 
elector and deputy in the electoral and parliament- 
ary majorities was deliberately bought. 

A prodigious system of patronage was devised. 

The expenditure in. those departments of civil 
government which, in Great Britain, were carried 
on at a cost not exceeding 2 f millions of pounds 
sterling, was in France swollen to 317 millions of 
francs or 13 millions sterling annually. The labour, 
which in the United Kingdom is performed by a 
number of officials under 25,000, gave employment 
in France to 286,000 placemen. 

This was exclusive of pensioners in various de- 
partments, of the maintenance of the whole body 
of the clergy, of the courts of justice, of the rural 
police, the hospitals, and the members of the legion 
of honour, which placed in the dependence of go- 
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vernment 207,000 more salaried officials at a charge 
between 3 and 4 millions sterling, and without reck- 
oning nearly 150,000 more, deriving emoluments 
from various monopolies. 

The number of electors in France, according to the 
highest estimate, was under a quarter, — and more 
probable did not exceed a fifth — of a million, so that, 
between two and three places were in the gift of 
government for every one elector, and of these, 
32,000 must, without any displacement, in the ordi- 
nary course of mortality, have fallen vacant every year. 

Thus, though the French budget, in times of pro- 
found peace, had increased to double the amount of 
that imposed by Napoleon when at war with all 
Europe — though from 1847 to &, £68 millions 
sterling were received, whilst only £28 millions 
were paid by the same population in the most dis- 
astrous year of the Empire — extraordinary credits 
were resorted to, and an immense deficit was cre- 
ated. Last year it amounted to £2 millions, it 
was progressing at the rate of £44,000 pounds a 
day, and was found to exceed £28 millions sterling 
when the throne of the citizen king was overturned. 

The electoral majority, — little exceeding one hun- 
dred thousand, — supported deputies who, having 
bartered the rights of their fellow citizens for place, 
voted away, without compunction, the sums neces- 
sary to bribe their own avarice. 

But year by year, it became more costly to pur- 
chase the suffrages of these supporters, grown ex- 
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acting with the increasing odium which attached to 
their venality, in proportion as the king's govern- 
ment, at first merely stationary, shewed tendencies 
arbitrarily retrogressive. 

The anxiety of the citizen-king to earn the 
legitimisation of his dynasty, by co-operating with 
absolutisms, further raised the price, because en- 
hancing the unpopularity of compliance with his 
policy. 

So inadequate were hence the heavy contributions 
imposed on the French people, and the supple- 
mentary loans, that it became necessary to connive 
at every species of dishonesty and malversation, 
to secure the reciprocal connivance of those charged 
with the people's interest, so that a thorough system 
of shameless plunder had come to be tolerated, in 
which functionaries of all grades participated, from 
the commander-in-chief and minister down to the 
librarian, who sold wholesale the national books, 
manuscripts and medals entrusted to his care,* and 
set prosecution at defiance. 

Since therefore it was already so difficult to 
satisfy an electoral majority, with the existing fran- 
chise, what chance would there have been of afford- 
ing its purchase, if the suffrage had been extended 

* Bugeaud convicted of having extorted and appropriated 
£6,000. Teste branded by a public condemnation, and Libri 
discovered to have sold 16,000 pounds worth of MSS., 
books, medals, &c. 
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even in the moderate degree, proposed by Odilon- 
Barrot and his party ? 

That majority, once forfeited, investigation, dis- 
closure and recrimination must have followed. Re- 
trenchment and still further reform must have 
ensued. The French people, once represented, 
would never have consented to pay thirteen millions 
for what in Great Britain was done with three, and 
the curtailment of patronage must have rendered 
soon impossible, the continuance of monarchy. 

Louis Philippe, in opposing all reform, was 
therefore more consistent than Odilon Barrot, Du- 
vergier de Hauranne, Passy, Dufaure and Thiers, 
who hoped to extend the - franchise, and at the 
same time preserve the dynasty. * 

On the other hand, to oppose reform, when once 
the French people were beginning to understand 
its advantages, was to throw down the gauntlet in 
a struggle, of which the eventual result never ad- 
mitted a moment's doubt. It was not so with the 
first contest. 

A zone of forts cincturing the heart of France, 
two thousand guns of heavy calibre, frowning on 
the devoted city, a hundred thousand soldiers, whose 
fidelity had been tested against revolt — the devoted 
majority of the venal chamber — and a national 
guard, whose commercial instincts and dread of re- 
publican violence had hitherto caused them to re- 
frain from all participation in rebellion, and to up- 
hold the existing powers: — such were the physical 
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and moral means of repression at the disposal of 
Louis Philippe, which seemed, with preponderating 
weight, to incline the scale in his favour in his first 
battle with the people. But in fact many drawbacks 
existed, even to the temporary security of his posi- 
tion. He could not venture to turn the guns of his 
forts upon a city, whose destruction would have 
been ruin to the rich bourgeoise, within and without 
the chamber, his supporters. The sanction of a 
parliamentary majority forfeited, would have en- 
tailed the disobedience of the army. Mine years, 
which had elapsed since the last serious republican 
outbreak, had modified the once inconsiderate ten- 
dencies of that party. The generation, in 1830, 
still entertaining alarming recollections of 1793, 
and of the reign of terror, in 1848, bad been 
succeeded by another, which had witnessed only a 
revolution, of which all the fruits had been for- 
feited by the public timidity. 

The prudential considerations, which formerly 
restrained the non-electoral portions of the bour- 
geoisie, constituting the bulk of the national guard, 
had become at once weakened and less needful. With 
regard to the army, its fidelity was sure to be in- 
fluenced by that of the national guard, and it could 
only be employed either suddenly in sharp collision 
with the refractory people, or demonstratively by an 
imposing display. But in the first case, violence 
might generate violence, and irritate the bourgeoisie, 
and in the second it might have been foreseen, that 
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the military, if too long in passive contact with 
seditious excitement, would become contaminated 
by it. 

The illiberal policy of the French government 
abroad, the liberal movements in Italy, and the 
triumph of republican principles in the Swiss 
cantons, had produced a profound impression on 
the public mind, which had even penetrated to the 
troops. 

Insurrection, countenanced by the majority, even 
if quelled in blood to-day, would have been up and 
menacing upon the morrow, if then suppressed, 
at the next moment ready to renew an extermina- 
tory struggle, in which a dynasty must have 
expired, since a people could not perish. 

But though dissolution had become inevitable, 
— gradual if reform was conceded, and violent if with- 
held — it was impossible to foresee the splendid 
catastrophe which levelled irremediably in the dust 
in a few hours, the edifice, eighteen years of craft 
had been employed in constructing. 

Politically and socially, the destinies of France 
hung balanced by a hair's breath. A blast from the 
Appenines or Alps, the reforms of Pius IX. or the 
success of the federal majority in the Swiss cantons, 
may insensibly have inclined the mass to move — the 
prohibition of a Polish dinner, suggesting reform 
banquets in the provinces, may retributively have 
been the determining cause, which at home con- 
veyed its first impetus, but the opposition of 
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Louis Philippe, and his ministers, occasioned it to 
topple over in one stupendous avalanche, over- 
whelming throne, chambers, peerage, dynasty, 
and it may be the bourgeoisie itself — an avalanche, 
reverberating throughout Europe still, and to the 
crash of which revolutions respond far and wide, in 
tones of thunder. 

The edifice of rags and shreds, of money bags, 
and deceits, of banners tattered and of flags defiled, 
propped scandalously up by a rapacious crew, and 
on the top of which sat, with his brood the cynical 
old man, whom Douglas Jerrold calls the " night- 
mare king " — the infected pile which filled the 
proscenium, — has vanished in the earth like the 
giant's keep or the captive's cell of a pantomime, to 
give place to the young republic, which in a storm 
of applause and flood of light, springs as suddenly 
into life. Nothing could be more utter than the 
disparation, more sudden than the transformation. 
A few hours rooted' out ignominiously and for ever 
the whole dynasty of Orleans from France, without 
leaving in the soil one fibre of sympathy, partisan- 
ship or regret — one trace more serious of an 
eighteen years' reign and prospective line of kings, 
than the clothes of princes changed hastily with 
artisans, as abandoning wives and children, they 
hurried shamefully from the scene — no relic more 
imposing than the wig left behind him by the lord 
of a hundred thousand bayonets and two thousand 
cannon, when escaping in a hack citadine, crouching 
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behind a guard house stove, and, in felonious con- 
travention of his own laws, flying under a false 
name with a false passport, from an imaginary 
pursuit. 

So sudden was the substitution of a new order of 
things, it seemed a transmutation. 

The wrinkled visage, with its guileful leer, the 
— obese deformity of the old king, — seems to have 
changed like the melting lines and hues of a dis- 
solving view into the stern majesty and savage sim- 
plicity of limb and feature of the young republic, 

Bounding in all the elasticity of exuberant life, 
it succeeds to the sordid decrepitude that filled the 
scene, — thrones totter at its aspect, the oppressed 
exult in hope, whilst those who have privileges 
to defend, or even liberties to enjoy, tremble in 
superstitious recollection of its terrible antece- 
dents, or grow pale in dread of anticipated ex- 
aggeration. 

Your sturdy upholder of rights and franchises at 
home, who has doomed continental nations so sel- 
fishly and flippantly, to servitude as unfit for, because 
unable to secure, free government — who talked of 
the treaty of' Vienna, and strove manfully to credit 
the fallacy of paternal despotism, — if forced to 
acknowledge the increased vigour, activity and 
energy which the exchange of the crown for a 
Phrygian cap has imparted to the French people, 
contends that it is living now as in a former revolu- 
tionary era, a forced and self-consuming life, — like 
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that of a taper or an organism in an atmosphere of 
oxygen — to which reaction, prostration or extinc- 
tion must succeed. 

Let us enquire — Is it true thatthis new republic 
is, as suggested, only like the waterspout, tre- 
mendous and irresistible, but unstable because a 
mere column of fluid, towering mischievously along 
the deep, only to subside again in obedience to the 
eternal laws of gravitation into its bosom, without 
further trace, than the wreck with which it has 
strewn the surface of the seas ? Is is true, as al- 
leged, that the precedents of 1 793 afford an index 
of the march of events in 1848, or that the ex- 
ample of all history shews us, as asserted, that the 
voice of the majority where consulted leads to 
anarchy, and that the suffrages of the masses is the 
inevitable road to individual dictation and military 
despotism? 

To this question it may le replied, that if ever 
before— only one case has occurred for the last 
two thousand years, in which a nation has been 
placed in circumstances analogous to those in which 
France now finds itself. 

We have had, it is true, innumerable republics, 
but though it be customary to cite every government 
entitling itself republican as an argument against 
the government of the majority, with that single 
exception not one really popular in constitution. 

The history of the Venetian, Genoese, Florentine, 
Polish, Dutch, French, Swiss, and South American 
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republics, is adduced in proof of the tyranny, tur- 
bulence, instability and discontent of common- 
wealths, and of their tendency to degenerate into 
the anarchy of civil contention, or dictatorship of 
military absolutism. 

But none, in fact, the most liberally constituted of 
these states, were as popularly governed as the actual 
monarchy of Great Britain, whilst the majority were 
narrow oligarchies or positive despotisms; 

Venice renewed in the middle ages the old Roman 
tyranny of the Decemvirs, Poland was governed 
or misgoverned by a class of slave-owners, whom 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, subdued the moment 
they decreed the enfranchisement of their serfs. 

In Holland, even to this day, the restricted suf- 
frage incomplete and indirect is filtered through a 
net-work of checks and counter-checks. 

The South American states have been generally 
under individual rule, so arbitrary that to call them 
republican is a mere confusion of words and things. 

In the same manner that nothing would be 
changed if the United States chose, without other 
alteration, to style their president Emperor, or that 
the Tzar was pleased to term himself the president of 
a republic, — so— to call republicagovernment framed 
by a few military leaders, or exclusively vested in a 
tyrant like Francia or Rosas, is simply a misnomer. 

like the Italian republic, the Swiss cantons were 
all oligarchies excepting three. 

The French republic, the most popular of all, was 
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only founded in the year 1793, on the suffrages of 
1 ,800,000 of the male adult population ; that is to 
say, of one in four. The subsequent constitution of 
" the year three/' hardly on the suffrages of one 
in six. 

The present French republic, on the contrary, seeks 
its basis in the concurrence of a majority of the 
whole people. 

The United States of North AmeAca afford the 
only preceding example on an important scale of a 
government, in the foundation of which the entire 
population had been consulted. 

Sixty one years have elapsed since their constitu- 
tion was framed, it still endures, and there is no 
instance on record of an individual having suffered 
a day's imprisonment for any attempt to subvert it. 

Even the British government, since that period, 
has put to death mal contents in Ireland, in England, 
and in Canada, land still keeps others, very little to 
its credit, in penal banishment. 

The only other republican governments the writer 
can call to mind, besides that of the United States, 
in which universal suffrage prevailed, were those of 
Schwitz,Uri, and Unterwalden ; and it is a significant 
fact, that, though every one of the other nineteen 
cantons have undergone once or more often revolu- 
tions, these three have, during centuries, down to 
the present time, retained unchanged, their primitive 
constitution. 

The same might be said of the petty republic of 
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Andorra in the Pyrenees, if not too insignificant to 
notice. 

In fact, so great an element of stability, does the 
concurrence of the masses in the selection of 
government afford, that even the arbitrary rule of 
Napoleon, because consecrated by the vote of three 
and a half millions out of some seven millions and 
a half, had struck deep roots in the popular sympa- 
thies. 

It was obviously with a clear insight into the 
advantages to be derived from establishing the 
nascent republic on a basis so solid, that Dupont 
de PEure and Lamartine refused permanently to 
proclaim it on the spot, and conceded universal 



suffrage, notwithstanding the danger to be appre- 
hended from the ignorance of the rural masses. 

It is further to be observed, that if diversity of 
situation, objects and feeling,, can establish a distinc- 
tion in the career of governments, or march of 
revolution, there is no reason to draw any augury 
for 1848 from 1793. 

The present French republic is placed in circum- 
stances wholly different from that of the preceding 
era. , 

In 1793, the great bulk of the French people had 
sprung without transition from villenage to liberty. 
The recollection of its oppression filled it with inex- 
haustible and undiscriminating rancour against the 
nobility, the priestcraft, and the crown. 

Th6 hostile aggression of the banded princes of 
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Europe, inflamed the passions of the nation to mad- 
ness, and proved fatal to the development of its 
liberties. Like mariners whose security in a tempest 
depends on unlimited obedience to a chief, the 
republicans for their immediate safety were forced by 
imminence of the peril to erect a virtual despotism. 

In 1848 all these data are changed. 

Though the English public may be misled by 
reading of the titles of a Count Jaubert, a Duke 
d'Issly or a Marquis de la Pailleterie — though the 
wealthy bourgeoisie has delighted in patents of nobi- 
lity, ostentatiously paraded or secretly hoarded 
against more propitious times — no aristocracy exists 
to give umbrage to the people. 

The wreck of the old nobility has long since 
acknowledged the virtual extinction of their order, 
and laughs as heartily as the people at the assump- 
tion of its style and dignities by contemporaneous 
vanity. This feeling is expressed in the obser- 
vation of Monsieur de Cormenin, in allusion to the 
abandonment by the Duke of Fitzjames, of his 
title and peerage to enter the chamber of deputies, 
when he says : 

" That the abolition of hereditary honours should 
exceedingly disgust those rejoicing in the name of 
Robin, Robinot, Robinet, is easily understood, but 
what I ask you, does it signify to people calling 
themselves Choiseul, Montmorency, Larochefoucalt, 
Crillon, Latrimouille, or Fitzjames ?" 

Hence no cry is raised against the nobles ; on the 
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contrary, two members of the provisional govern- 
ment, Monsieur de Lamartine, minister for foreign 
affairs, and the Vicomte de Cor men in, president of 
the council — fraternising with Pages, the book- 
seller, Louis Blanc, the pressman, and Albert, the 
manufacturer and mechanic — belong to the ante- 
revolutionary nobility, and the Duke d'Harcourt, 
selected as the future ambassador to the court of 
St. James's, bears one of the noblest names in the 
French annals. 

Religion disconnected with politics, in nowise ex- 
cites, in 1848, the hostility of the French people: 
It will not — any more than the Piedmontese, or the 
Roman, or the Swiss, or the Austrian, — tolerate the 
Jesuits, whom it regards as mischief makers and in- 
struments of despotism, but no longer, as under the 
restoration, confounds all Catholicity with Jesuit- 
ism. 

In the new republic, the clergy are called upon to 
bless the tree of liberty, a crucifix is borne unharmed 
from the pillage of the Tuileries, to a place of wor- 
ship, the churches are thrown open to the wounded, 
the priest walks abroad in the sacerdotal garments 
he has not dared to don since the revolution of 1830, 
whilst, with all this, there is no undue clerical as- 
cendency, since in exchange for the premier, under 
the citizen monarchy a Calvinist, the secular con- 
trol of ecclesiastical affairs is now vested in a 
Hebrew. 

A significant lesson for well-wishers of our own 
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establishment (regarding rather its spiritual welfare 
than its temporal dignities and wealth), the Romish 
church in France, universally derided and decried 
under Charles X., when its voice was potent in the 
councils of the state, acquires popularity and respect 
when denied all favour, and successively under the 
supreme control of a Protestant, or administered 
by a Jew. 

In 1848, monarchy — which forfeited its right 
divine on the scaffold of Louis XVI. , and of which 
the legitimate principle was finally uprooted in 1 830, 
— inspires only the good humoured contempt of the 
French people, so irretrievably do they feel it to be 
prostrated. 

When Louis Philippe fled, no threat, no cry of 
vengeance was raised, such as pursued Charles X. ; 
on the contrary, a daughter of the people stepped 
forward to bind her kerchief round the unprotected 
head of his fugitive queen. 

When Odilon Barrot solemnly announced to the 
crowd in the Palais Bourbon, that he had just as- 
sisted at the departure of the royal family, far from 
a burst of gratified anger or surprise, there re- 
sponded nothing but cries of " bon voyage," and 
laughter. 

Instead of being, as '93, menaced by a foreign 
coalition, the mere establishment of the republic 
convulses, paralyses, or overturns every govern- 
ment, by which its security could have been men- 
aced. 
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The common allegation of the turbulent and rest- 
less disposition of the French people would afford, 
if proven, no indication more unerring of a future 
course resembling the past, because both the cha- 
racter of that people and the circumstances influ- 
encing it, have undergone great and rapid change. 

English writers are apt to reason on the French, 
as the French do upon the English, by what they 
were at some remote period, not by their present con- 
dition, a fruitful source of error in estimating a pro- 
gressive people. 

Every one laughs at the Abb€ de Lamenais, who 
judging by the palmy days of rotten boroughs, 
speaks of England, as if governed by the nobility 
and^ gentry against the wishes of the commercial and 
trading classes. 

But how many English writers might be pointed 
out, who regard the French as essentially frivolous, 
because they once were so, and who persist in con- 
sidering France as anti -commercial, because, thirty 
years ago, she had shewn no commercial vocation, 
when, in fact, the Frenchman has grown- impres^ 
sively earnest, and his country has become after 
Great Britain, the most commercial in the world, 
Mnth an export and import trade, equalling in 184T, 
that of the United Kingdom in 1830. 

These are not the only particulars in which ten 
or fifteen years have operated great changes in that 
people— much more half a century and upwards. * 
But furthermore, history affords no evidence to 
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substantiate the fickleness attributed to the French, 
but shews only the restlessness, common to all na- 
tions not brutalised and torpified, when writhing 
uneasily in the Procrustean bed to which craft or 
force restrict them. 

In 1 793, a gleam of freedom was extinguished by a 
dictatorship, rendered urgent perhaps by the neces- 
sity of the times, but from that period to the present, 
France has enjoyed no form of government more 
free than that just overturned, wherein some two 
hundred thousand electors, representing thirty-five 
millions of inhabitants, saddled her with intolerable 
burthens to satisfy their own bribes. 

Is it remarkable that she Bhould have tried and 
tried again to acquire the liberties to which since 
1793, she had aspired in vain ; and is it jqst on this 
account to stigmatize her people as insatiable of 
change, as an exiled Stuart did in his memoirs, by 
the people of Great Britain ? 

In 1640, the British parliament declared that the 
nation was entitled to defend itself against the en- 
croachments of royal authority. 

In 1649, by the decapitation of King Charles,— 
the only political execution throughout history which 
was not pernicious in its consequences — Cromwell 
gave the first, greatest and most fatal blow which 
had ever been struck at legitimacy and the right 
divine. 

Innumerable kings, it is true, had previously 
perished by every conceivable mode of violent death, 
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but up to that time the fallen prince was always a 
usurper. The judgment of Charles — mock judg- 
ment as. it was — consecrated in the world's eyes the 
daring principle that a monarch was amenable to 
human judgment, for violation of the compact with 
bis subjects which possession of his crown implied. 

In 1649, a commonwealth, and the sole sove- 
reignty of the people was proclaimed. 

In 1653, these liberties were formally surrendered 
in the same manner to a successful soldier, bv the 
establishment of the protectorate. 

In 1660, the restoration took place. In 1661, 
the parliament decreed the absolute authority of 
Charles II. In 1688, the Stuarts were again, and 
finally expulsed, and the foundation laid of our 
present constitution. 

Nothing, therefore, after the expulsion of James 
II., could have appeared better founded than 
the accusation of restlessness and inconsistency di- 
rected against a people which for forty years had 
passed and repassed from one apparent extreme to 
another. 

Yet, for a hundred and sixty years afterwards, 
from 1 688 to the present year, that same people has 
pacifically progressed without one violent change 
or revolution. 

Was not therefore its previous restlessness clearly 
to be attributed to the existence of an undefined 
want it was instinctively impelled to satisfy, and not 
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to the inherent turbulence with which it then seemed 
reasonably to be charged ? 

France, in a like manner, has been for fifty-five 
years — twenty of which were absorbed by a gigantic 
contest — heaving or convulsed like the soil of a vol- 
cano, but without thereby furnishing — if we consider 
her political wants and the scanty measure in which 
they have been supplied — one real indication of in- 
stability under altered circumstances. 

The common-place, that popular government has 
everywhere degenerated into licence, and terminated 
in military ascendency — whether the glorious des- 
potism of a Cromwell and Napoleon, or the vain- 
glorious dictatorship of an Espartero, Narvaez, 
Rosas, or St. Anna — will not bear investigation. 

On minute examination, we discover that the in- 
stances cited, apply only to states nominally repub- 
lican or popular in their forms, whilst the few in 
which the majority has ruled, and the totality of the 
population been represented, yield us no solitary ex- 
ample of the rise of military despotism on the ruins 
of civil liberty. 

Indeed, the successful patriot, soldier, and legis- 
lator, whose genius freed the United States from the 
dominion of the mother country, far from endeavour- 
ing to raise his fortunes at the expense of the 
national freedom, consulted the interest of his true 
greatness by using his best endeavours to bequeath 
intact to posterity the liberties he had consolidated, 
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transmitting with them a name so glorious that, if 
the writer be not deceived, he has already found an 
emulator. 

Even amongst the French — so dazzled by the glo- 
ries of Napoleon in which they participated — the 
founder of American independence has come in 1848 
to be placed above the hero of Austerlitz and Ma- 
rengo. There is not a member of the provisional 
government but would prefer to the career of a 
Napoleon — without even his Moscow, his Waterloo, 
and St. Helena — the pure life and renown of an un- 
diademed Washington, and there is at least one 
desirous, and perhaps able, to follow in his foot- 
steps. 

Before proceeding to examine the advantages 
afforded to the new republic by the character and 
genius of the men who have thus far influenced its 
destinies, it is worthy of remark, that a negative 
reason exists, more potent than any that can posi- 
tively be adduced in favour of the permanence of 
that form of government. 

Discarding the idle gossip which— ^with as much 
foundation as foreign papers formerly attributed to 
the Duke of Wellington designs upon the sovereignty 
of England — converts Lamoriciere into an embryo 
dictator, and Thiers into the Talleyrand of this new 
Napoleon— let the reader interrogate any well-in- 
formed person, who, unable to conceive the estab- 
lishment in a few hours of an enduring republic, 
ominously shakes his head when its perpetuation is 
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discussed — let the reader ask him " what form he 
believes will be substituted for it ? " 

Imperial despotism ? — monarchical absolutism or 
constitutional monarchy? — the restoration of the 
elder or younger Bourbon branches ? a Count of 
Paris, a Duke de Bordeaux, or an untried dy- 
nasty ? 

To all these suggestions the sceptic respecting the 
endurance of a republic replies that they are absurd 
— impossible. The investiture of Alexandre Dumas 
with the purple, or the accrediting Monsieur Jullien 
as ambassador to the Court of St. James's, would 
not be more preposterous. 

The Bonapartes, whose claims a few weeks ago 
appeared at the bottom of the wheel of fortune, though 
now standing undoubtedly many per cent, higher 
than those of the Bourbon competitors, would; never- 
theless, even did they not decline urging them, be 
hopelessly inadmissible in the present temper of 
France. 

Since, therefore, every form or combination of 
government seems far more wildly improbable than 
the perpetuation of republic, astounding as that may 
appear, what other except republic can it possibly 
be? 

Whatever change, anarchy, and confusion be in 
the womb of time, whatever shade of opinion or of 
party predominate, republic in some shape, or in suc- 
cessive forms, is therefore inevitable for France, and 
hence may be regarded as indestructibly established. 
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But there is a fair prospect that it may continue 
to be guided either by — or in the spirit of — those 
men who ushered it into the world. 

If any guarantee for its stability be afforded by 
the character of its actual directors, it possesses 
that guarantee. 

Never in history has a political convulsion called 
to power before, so remarkable a combination of in- 
tegrity, energy — extent and diversity of genius. 

It is not to be disguised, that little less would 
have sufficed to the pilotship of France in the un- 
precedented difficulties of her situation, and it may 
be allowed that if these efforts fail, none can be ex- 
pected to avail to save it from being tempest-beaten, 
and madly driven before the gale. 

In that tempest, masts may shiver, sails lash the 
air in shreds, and gallant mariners be swept into the 
deep, but the ship cannot founder. In the bound- 
less expanse of sea there is no shore, there are no 
rocks, or sands, or breakers on which it can be 
wrecked or stranded, so that when the fury of the 
storm abates, though dismantled and dismasted, the 
vessel of the republic must be floating still on the 
subsiding waves. 

A reference to the fifth chapter of the second 
volume will shew that the men brought to power by 
the overturn of the citizen monarchy, consist of all 
the most remarkable celebrities of the republican 
party. 

Chosen without regard to the shades of opinion 
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dividing them, and the diversity of their respective 
pursuits and views, they owe having been intrusted 
with the guidance of affairs to the courage which 
brought them prominently forward, and to the con- 
fidence universally placed in their probity, amidst a 
general conviction of the profound demoralisation 
and dishonesty of all tolerating or supporting the 
fallen dynasty. 

Unlike Louis Philippe, Thiers, Guizot, and those 
profiting by the revolution of July, after having kept 
hidden till its dangers were over — the men now in 
power stood boldly forward in the hour of peril, when 
unsuccessful resistance would have been rebellion. 
In the moment of popular triumph they energetically 
confirmed the people's victory, and, lastly, stepped 
between that victory and anarchy with undaunted 
resolution. 

Before the contest, every member of the repub- 
lican party was actively at his post in the reform agi- 
tation. Armand Marrast in a voice trumpet-tongued 
— from the columns of the "National" — encouraged 
the reformers to certain victory through the mere 
use of moral means. When the struggle had be- 
gun, and the bleeding bodies of the slain had been 
carried to the office of his paper, Marrast and Louis 
Blanc harangued the people. When the ch&teau 
d'Eau was carried, it was Etienne Arago, who with 
musket in hand led over it the storming party, there- 
by perhaps determining the flight of royalty — Etienne 
that younger Arago, who, eighteen years before in 
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arms, had saved the Duke of Orleans, and subse- 
quently compassed the escape of Marrast, when pro- 
scribed. When the abdication of Louis Philippe 
was announced, and that the Count of Paris and a 
regency was proposed by Odilon-Barrot, it was the 
venerable Dupont de l'Eure and the sagacious La- 
martine, who proposed at once republic to the sacred 
and dwindling chamber, whose speaker Sauzet had 
precipitately fled. 

It was Arago, Dupont de l'Eure, and Lamartine, 
the most remarkable triumvirate to whom the direc- 
tion of human affairs has ever been confided, who 
solemnly inaugurated the republic. 

Arago — the sage — who in a voice " fit to proclaim 
the republic to the stars, 91 made audible its advent 
to that prodigious crowd — Dupont de PEure of whom 
Arago could say : 

" listen I It is eighty years of a life irreproach- 
able and pure addressing you." 

And Lamartine, still pale from his superhuman 
exertions during that long vigil, in which he watched 
the agony of departing kingcraft, and the throes of 
that mighty labour, which was to give the young re- 
public birth. 

All the world knows the story of the incredible 
sitting of sixty hours, which centuries hence will be 
recorded, and in which the man — who for that act 
alone will live in bronze and marble — made, singly, 
head against a tumultuous mob. How quelling five 
successive times by the power of his speech, and 
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majesty of daring, a crowd of fresh auditors who 
drowned his voice at first in their tempestuous cries, 
and turned their weapons against his breast, but 
whom he had the sublime courage to resist, and was 
gifted with the eloquence to subdue, — an eloquence 
renewed in the intervals of suspended animation, 
— when fainting from exhaustion — and marvellously 
unfaltering, and sustained, though firelocks pointed 
at his heart and brain, and fingers on the trigger, 
and red hands brandishing the hilted steel, kept the 
speaker within a hairbreadth of eternity 1 

Even if not spoken as it was at the peril of his 
life, even though not conducing as it conduced to 
the mighty result of diverting the triumphant revo- 
lution from a career of violence and bloodshed, there 
is one of its passages worthy of inscription in everlast- 
ing characters — that in which repudiating the terrific 
emblem forced upon him, he declared his determi- 
nation to uphold the tricolour, which, " associated 
with the glories and the liberties of France, had 
travelled through every capital of Europe, whereas 
the red flag had only been dragged round the Champ 
de Mars in blood and mire. " 

If the first act of these men was one of heroism, 
the second was a display of justice and of mercy. 

In the true spirit of the father of the union, they 
absolutely decline to allow in Paris a government to 
be made for France, and determine, notwithstanding 
the perils of universal suffrage, to repose the con- 
stitution of the new republic, upon that broad basis. 
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In the spirit of a more enlightened age than that in 
which Washington lived and laboured, they appeal 
to the enthusiasm and generous instincts of the 
people, to abolish capital punishment for political 
offences, and suspend execution of the criminal law, 
requiring life for life, till the sense of the nation be 
taken on the subject. 

Usually it happens, in the ascendency of party, 
that party spirit inevitably blends in office devoted 
mediocrity with guiding capacity and merit. It 
has not been so in the composition of the provi- 
sional government, or with its appointments. 

Irrespective of the widest theoretical discordances, 
all the energy and talent of the whole republican 
party has been laid so thoroughly under contribu- 
tion, that with the single exception of De Tracy 
there is not one of its varied celebrities cited in 
these volumes, as they occurred to the writer, who is 
not in office, besides several hardly less remarkable 
to whom he had neglected to refer. 

In the provisional government we have besides, 
Dupont de TEure, Lamar tine, and Arago, *Garnier 
PagSs, Carnot, Ledru Rollin, Cremieux, Armand 
Marrast, and Louis Blanc. 

In the committee of labour over which Louis 
Blanc presides, there sit with him, Victor Conside- 
rant of the Democratic Pacijique, and Chevalier, 
editor of the Bibliotheque Historique. 

See Chap. V., Vol. 2.. 
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Cormenin is at the head of the council of state. 
Eugene Sue directs a commission of public rewards. 
Buchez is deputy mayor of Paris. Micbelet is in 
office. The Duke d'Harcourt future ambassador to 
St. James. Cabet and Blanqui the communist 
leaders are (in whatever form) adherents to republic. 
The Abb6 de Lacordaire greets with his warmest 
eloquence its advent, the archbishop of Paris cor- 
dially recognises it. Lorochejaquelin declares that, 
he accepts the republic without reservation, and the 
Abb6 de Genoude the head, as Larochejaquelin was 
the sword, of legitimacy, promises that if the re- 
sult of the popular will, as tested by universal suf- 
frage, be unfavourable to the pretensions of the 
elder Bourbons, and favourable to republican go- 
vernment, he will bow to that decision, acknowledge 
the republic, and renounce legitimacy ever more. 
Barbes holds with government. 

The doctrines of old and modern republicans — 
of the physical and moral force advocates — of the 
Girondists and Mountain of our day, — of the 
Fourrierists, and St. Simonians — of Catholic 
and rationalist philosophy — of free trade — of 
liberal Catholicism, and of Catholic chivalrous legiti- 
matism — have — in that modified form into which the 
previous rigidity of these opinions had subsided — 
each their representative by actual participation, or 
hearty acquiescence in the new form of government. 
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Though this diversity of elements, — anomalous as 
it may seem — a government, improvised in the midst 
of violence and anarchy, has been able to achieve 
the marvellous task of restoring order and arresting 
bloodshed till time has been afforded the nation to 
express its will in framing its own institutions, and 
respecting those whom it chooses to elect delibera- 
tively or executively to represent it. 

The writer has felt called upon here, (as else- 
where in these volumes,) to dwell at some length on 
the ability generally characterising — and on the pro- 
bity which chiefly distinguishes from the corrupt 
supporters of the fallen dynasty — the celebrities of 
a comprehensive opposition which recent events have 
brought or may bring to power. He has found it 
necessary to speak of them in terms of praise which 
may seem unqualified, but has only reference to their 
probity and talents, because attempts have been 
made — even in quarters from which better might 
have been expected, — to deride as visionaries, scrib- 
blers and pamphleteers, the men who both in and 
out of office, exercise a prominent influence on the 
affairs of France. 

We are led directly to infer that, without pro- 
spects or station, they are mere traders in sedition 
without anything to lose, and with everything to 
gain. Where they have occupied a position too well 
known, to render possible even in this country such 
misrepresentation, they are contemptuously decried 
as men " not practical." 
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As an instance, the writer of a leading article in 
a powerful journal, justly exposing an error of the 
ex-abb^ de Lamenais, falls into one no less great — 
both as regards good taste, and truth, by observing : 

" That M. de Lamenais writing from the clouds 
or from his attic." 

The first time the writer heard of M. de Lame- 
nais, eighteen years ago, he was residing at his coun- 
try seat of La Chesnaie in Britanny, surrounded by 
some sixteen or twenty of his disciples maintained 
at his expense. He has since occasionally heard of 
him as able generously to devote large sums to the 
realisation of his theories, and not more than as 
many months back is happy to say that he recollects 
him living in style, which, if according with the sim- 
plicity of his tastes, was far from entitling him to be 
classed as a garretteer. 

Barbfes, we are told by other authorities, was re- 
pudiated as colonel of a legion of the national guard, 
because — one of a band of shoeless desperadoes, 
who in 1839 proclaimed arepublic, — he deliberately 
assassinated the Lieutenant Drouineau. 

Barb&s, an advocate by profession, possessed of a 
vast fortune, devoted fortune and life to the over- 
throw of Louis Philippe's government. The armed 
conspirators summoned a military post to surrender. 
Drouineau, commanding the detachment, replied by 
ordering his men to fire, and - was instantly shot 
down ; a contest ensued, the post was stormed and 
carried, the insurgents having fortified themselves, 
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defended their position with desperate intrepidity 
for six and thirty hours. At the trial of these made 
prisoners, all the evidence concurred in establishing 
that it was not Barb&s who had slain Drouineau. 

With regard to the sneer at men only distinguished 
by literary or scientific attainments, as directors of 
the affairs of a nation, it may be replied, that though 
literary or scientific distinction afford no unerring 
indication of aptitude for deliberative or adminis- 
trative pursuits, they furnish a guarantee of suffi- 
ciency of intellect, and consequently increased 
chances of its applicability to useful purposes, whilst 
the mere tenure and ordinary routine of office yield 
none. 

The admonition of Lord Chesterfield to his son 
" to see by what sort of men the world was go- 
verned," conveys a correct impression of the con- 
sequence of trusting, according to the good old 
fashion, the management of public affairs to men 
whose capacity has never been measured by any 
certain test. 

The two most indisputably distinguished statesmen 
of the citizen-monarchy, Thiers and Guizot, were 
mere literateurs ; Villemain, Salvandi, and Cousin, 
belonging to the same category, certainly were not 
inferior in the administration of their departments 
to any of their office-bred colleagues. 

They were not practical men when they took 
office. Washington without experience, and Franklin 
v-the mere printer's boy, become scientific — when di- 

vol. i. d 
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recting the framing of the only constitution which 
to this day no one dreams of seeing overturned by 
revolution, were no doubt ridiculed as impractical 
by statesmen and red-tape politicians, whose names 
are now forgotten, and whose acts and treaties have 
become waste paper. 

The young Buonaparte who had never commanded 
a brigade, was not practical when he planned the 
invasion of Italy ; how the old generals of the Aulic 
council would have laughed at him ! 

Your practical men on the contrary manage mat- 
ters so much better ! The old Tory supporters of 
Liverpool, and Castlereagh, have retained so well at 
home the confidence of the nation, and luxuriate so 
complacently now in their time honoured party 
appellation ! The treaties of 1814 and '15 were so 
admirably contrived by these regularly apprenticed 
journeymen to statecraft 1 Each post furnishes us 
with the opportunity of appreciating their durability 
and value. 

Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe and the 
King of Prussia; with their practical men — and the 
condition in which the Austrian empire has been 
left by that essentially practical man Metternich — 
shew us how little your improvised statesmen can 
compete with these regular guardians of the public 
destinies. 

Besides the fact, that in 1848, the republic has 
been established under auspices entirely differing 
from those which in 1793 ushered it into existence 
— besides the certainty that any dynasty or other 
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form of government is more wildly improbable than 
perpetuation of republic the most Utopian — the 
abilities and character of those hitherto presiding 
over the revolution furnish — in as far as it is given 
to men to influence events — perhaps stronger gua- 
rantees than individual character has ever yet in 
history afforded of the stability of political insti- 
tutions. 

That is to say, of the subsidence of the revolution 
without civil war or bloodshed into the constitutional 
forms of republic — for whatever the amount of vio- 
lence and strife, its end, like its beginning, in France 
can only be republic, whence rather its pacific con- 
solidation and beneficial development than its even- 
tual stability, can be threatened by contingencies 
even the most untoward. 

In as far as lay within its controul — in as far as 
it was practicable to impart to that great move- 
ment a first direction, — the provisional govern- 
ment has done all that man can do, and hitherto 
with success under circumstances of unparalleled 
difficulty ; but tenure by its members of the nation's 
guidance, uncertain at best, may possibly be brief, — 
the ulterior march of events may fatally diverge from 
the line into which they have striven to direct it. 

Unhappily, though every shade of opinion is 
represented in the new Commonwealth — or looks 
on it with hopeful confidence as the fair arena in 
which, without prejudice or favour, ijt may hope to 
propagate its theories — every interest is not. 

d2 
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On the contrary, the two most potent, that of 
capital and that of labour, are brought by the recent 
change into violent opposition, and hence the revo- 
lution, — which has annihilated monarchy in France, 
— derives a social character, rendering it perhaps the 
most important which has ever taken place. 

Aristocratical and priestly domination, the pre- 
tensions of right divine and of legitimate sovereignty, 
were irrecoverably rooted out by the revolutions 
agitating France from 1793 to 1830. 

From 1830 to 1848, the government passed into 
the hands of the bourgeoise, which, (grown a real 
oligarchy,) ruled France exclusively in its own selfish 
aims, in utter disregard of the people's interest. 

Though, therefore, the recent overturn of mo- 
narchy in France has in every human probability 
been final — final if only because prostrating the 
institution amidst contempt and not with execration 
—though by that act, throughout the wide continent 
of Europe it has received a mortal blow, whether 
directly fatal or eventually incurable, yet the fall of 
monarchy sinks almost into insignificance beside the 
important fact, that in 1848 the bourgeoise has 
been conquered, if not yet wholly subdued. 

Henceforward the struggle, if struggle there be, 
will be between the tyranny of capital overthrown 
and the perhaps inconsiderate exigencies of labour. 

Whether the bourgeoise will accept their defeat, 
—the victorious people moderate its pretensions, — is 
the question upon which depends the pacific or vio- 
lent solution of the mighty problem. 
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Herein has lain the principal difficulty of those 
who guide the revolution. 

The long supremacy of the bourgeoisie was exer- 
cised under conditions sufficiently unjust to enlist 
against it the sympathies of the integrity and intel- 
lect of France. 

Hence these chiefs are mediatively acting in the 
interests of labour. The bourgeoisie, if it persist 
in occult or in open resistance to the revolution, 
must share the fate of aristocracy and monarchy, 
and labour will perhaps be incited by resistance 
into extremes as unjust and as pernicious to its in- 
terests. 

Should the class recently ascendant resign itself 
to necessity, the calamities of popular violence and 
civil war may be averted, and peaceable attempts 
conduce to solve the most momentous question of 
modern civilisation. 

But in either case, society must undergo great and 
radical modifications, whence it may be feared that 
a class with interests so large at stake — intelligent, 
influential, and still wealthy — will hardly retire from 
a contest, which if desperate, can only be avoided 
by conditions so hard. 

It is no doubt the aim of the provisional govern- 
ment to moderate the popular exaggeration, and to 
render justice to labour, with as little reactionary 
injustice as possible, towards those who so long 
tyrannised over it, but the members of that govern- 
ment act under the strong sense of holding their 
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commission from the labouring masses, and as a 
lesser evil would prefer the utter suppression of the 
bourgeoisie to allowing it to frustrate a second time 
the objects of the revolution. 

It is in these views only that a key can be found 
to the conduct of M. de Lamartine and his col- 
leagues. 

Fully aware of the dangers to be apprehended 
from popular violence, they seem to have been 
equally on their guard against the tendency of the 
bourgeoisie, to steal back the moment the storm 
lulled, to the direction of affairs. 

Having given a decisive ascendency to the popu- 
lar cause, by repudiating the regency proposed, and 
the Odilon Barrot ministry — which would only have 
deferred to a season more unpropitious, the set- 
tlement of a great national question, — their next step 
was to quiet the agitation of the masses. 

This was accomplished with equal tact and judg- 
ment 

It bad frequently been computed that between 
twenty and thirty thousand of the population of 
Paris, desperate from want of occupation, and em- 
bittered by destitution, constituted the inflam- 
mable material, which in times of political agita- 
tion was prompt to adopt propositions the most 
incendiary. 

It was by some such calculation that Napoleon 
was able to undertake with so much confidence, the 
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subjugation of the sections, which had so long govern- 
ed Paris. 

The provisional government, to bridle this turbu- 
lent multitude, converted them into a regularly 
paid force, under the title of " garde mobile" 

The labouring masses were quieted by the assur- 
ance and the proof that the grievances of which 
they complained should undergo investigation. 

But no sooner was tranquillity thus restored, than 
thebourgeoisie, recovering from its momentary panic, 
conceived it possible, by combination in the depart- 
ments, and by demonstration in Paris, to re-possess 
itself of authority as in 1 830. 

Great hopes were founded on the system of uni- 
versal suffrage, which Dupont de TEure had only 
reluctantly conceded. 

A large majority of the departmental and rural 
population of France, is singularly ignorant and 
backward. The poor agriculturist, who has heard 
of or lived under republics, empires, monarchies 
and charters, without ever finding them give any 
share in government to his class, was almost 
sure to .distrust names or protestations, and to 
vote as before, under some direct or indirect influ- 
ence. 

This was probably why the wealthier bourgeoisie 
left Paris and repaired to the departments ; — this was 
why Emile Girardin — who had thrown off his mon- 
archical predilections, like an inconvenient garment 
he was no longer paid to wear — so manfully com- 
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batted, in the columns of the Presse, (the bourgeois 
organ,) , procrastination of the elections and inter- 
ference in them of the provisional government. 

The bourgeoisie of Pars, in their uniforms of the 
national guard, gaining courage from their unity 
and strength, marched, to the alleged number of 
20,000, to intimidate the government. 

But the members of the government, when calm- 
ing down the masses, had not so bridled them as to 
be deprived of their support. 

From the diversity of elements in that body, 
through one or other of its members, its influence 
radiated into many channels. like a military force 
which derives its efficiency from combining for va- 
rious services the distinct arms of infantry, cavalry 
and artillery, so the provisional government per- 
haps premeditatedly owed much of its strength to 
the fact of comprising men with a direct controul 
over the most varied and violent sections of opinion. 
The armed people had been soothed down after its 
victory; but notwithstanding the peril of leaving 
weapons in its hands, the greater and more perma- 
nent danger of disarming it, to leave it at the mercy 
of the bourgeoisie, as in 1830, had been purposely 
avoided. 

Directly the bourgeoisie raised its head, whether 
in electoral intrigues to burke the republic in the 
ballot box, or in menacing deputation in the capital, 
Carnot and Ledru Rollin, and Marrast, invoked, to 
counter-awe it, the mighty spirit of revolution. 
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Two hundred thousand operatives responding to 
that appeal, streamed through the streets of Paris, 
shewing what was to be gained by demonstrative 
muster. 

The circulars of Ledru Rollin and of Carnot, 
which have caused so much animadversion, must be 
read as, in a like manner, defensively directed'against 
these encroachments. The partisanship of civil and 
military functionaries (in place, because deemed 
trustworthy under the ex-system,) would, if that 
danger had not been met by corrective intimidation, 
have co-operated with the ignorance of the peasant 
— seldom seeing a paper and generally unable to 
read it — in frustrating that true expression of the 
popular will, looked on as the basis of enduring 
government. 

The one — Ledru Rollin — was accused of despotism 
in exercising a right which every constitutional 
ministry has arrogated, that of displacing (where no 
legal or prescriptive inamovability exists) servants 
politically opposing it. 

The other — Carnot — in his address to the illite- 
rate cultivator, by which urging him to compete for 
a seat in the national assembly, because fitted, how- 
ever ignorant of public affairs to represent the wants 
and wishes of his class — laid down an axiom dis- 
tinctly absurd, and would have been guilty of a 
monstrous solecism in politics, if intending or ex- 
pecting his recommendation to be generally fol- 
lowed. 
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His encouragement to the rural school-masters 
to make a like attempt, and his strenuous exhorta- 
tion to them in the same document to disseminate 
amongst the rustics, the contents of that circular, 
shew, how little he conceived it possible that prac- 
tically the uninformed peasant would choose to be 
represented by one as ignorant as himself, and 
points to his true motive, viz., that of ensuring the 
peasant's being made aware within a stipulated time 
of the bona fide nature of his rights, thus defeating by 
that knowledge the tactics in contemplation to pre- 
vent the rural masses from exercising their franchise 
at the coming election. When it appeared that in 
co-operation with these projects, the capitalists were 
by significant acts parading their want of con- 
fidence in the republic, and endeavouring to in- 
crease the panic, a diatribe in Marrast's paper, 
brought the malcontents to reason by darkly hint- 
ing at revolutionary measures. 

But though in all these cases, appeal to the re- 
volutionary spirit (permitted on the part of some of 
its members by the provisional government) has 
been only in retort of some aggression, unhappily 
each time the popular passions have been brought 
into play, a pressing danger has been incurred, 
threatening both to the only men who could have 
beneficially restrained them, and to the cause of 
order, because even when calmed down the masses 
are each time rendered less rational and tractable. 

If Monsieur de Lamartine and his colleagues had 
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not successfully repeated that famous scene of the 
Hotel de Ville — if by eloquence and firmness they 
had not restrained the excitement of the mighty 
masses called forth by the menacing display made 
by the bourgeoisie, what would have become of that 
bourgeoisie itself ? 

The social, which as clearly as the political re- 
volution, was impending, has in fact overtaken 
France. 

Capital had monopolised power under conditions 
singularly inequitable, if the numerical proportion, 
borne by the middle and higher to the labouring 
classes be considered, and that monopoly it had used 
with flagrant dishonesty and selfishness. 

In levelling every authority but its own, it had 
moreover zealously contributed to popularise the 
edification of equality, and that seed, under the fa- 
vouring circumstances above noticed, had grown, 
and fatally fructified beyond the intentions of its 
planters, — in thus far that the inequality of happi- 
ness and of condition came to be traced to the de- 
fective inter-relations of capital and of labour. 

The opinion that " substitution of association for 
monopoly," and the " organisation of labour " af- 
forded radical remedies for social evils, which politi- 
cal change could only superficially affect, had, under 
different forms, and notwithstanding the partial dis- 
comfiture of its advocates, been so incessantly gain- 
ing ground, that to all who watched the march of 
mind in France, as well as the working of the 
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system according to which it was governed, it was 
as obvious that this great question would promi- 
nently rivet the national attention as that republic 
must ultimately have superseded monarchy. 

No correct judgment can be formed of the rela- 
tive position of the bourgeoisie and people, by re- 
ference to that of the middle and labouring classes 
in Great Britain. 

In Scotland, England, and Wales, the middle class, 
accounting as such all who enjoy £100 per annum, 
comprises (including women and children) up- 
wards of nine millions. In France, not above two 
millions (including families) enjoy £36 or upwards, 
income. 

So that in Great Britain the middle class is to the 
operative or labouring, as nine to eleven, or consti- 
tutes nearly half the whole population* whilst in 
France, to every one bourgeois, sixteen of the popu- 
lation are operatives or labourers. 

Though, therefore, the middle class in England 
has imposed a cruel share of taxation on the opera- 
tive and labouring population — though it has done 
nothing for their enlightenment, it promises by its 
rapid increase, to be soon a majority, and holds 
out such numerous prospects of admission into its 
category, as comparatively seldom to excite invidi- 
ous feeling. v 

In France, the bourgeoisie constitutes a real oli- 
garchy, actually less numerous in proportion to the 
people than the Polish nobles, or the gentry of 
Great Britain. 
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Though, on the one hand, by accumulating capi- 
tal, and by its industrious spirit conferring uninten- 
tional benefits on the labouring community, on the 
other, participating during eighteen years in power, 
it has betrayed the interests and liberties of the 
people, and in many ways oppressed it. 

The prodigious taxation by which the masses were 
burthened, is felt to have been imposed for the sole 
benefit of the bourgeoisie, which enjoyed in the 
form of place this legal plunder, at the price of con- 
niving with the crown to keep the nation in sub- 
jection. 

From these causes a profound irritation has been 
generated in the people against the middle class. 

Smarting under a sense of real and imaginary 
wrongs, it considers any injury done to the bour- 
geoisie in the attempt to reassert the rights of la- 
bour as only merited retribution. The artizan and 
operative, regarding the capitalist as one who when 
ascendant, cold-bloodedly traded in their health, 
life, and sinew, now in turn victorious, shew little 
tendency to respect his capital. 

The disastrous financial condition in which the 
country is placed, he looks on, and justly, as in chief 
measure due not only to mere mismanagement by 
the electoral body, but to the absolute dishonesty of 
the class to which it belongs. 

Not only a reckless imposition of taxation, by the 
wealthy and middle classes, as formerly in England, 
of which an unfair share fell on the lower classes, 
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had taken place, but the produce of that taxation 
wrung from the hard earnings of the people, had 
passed directly into the pockets of the bourgeoisie. 

Since the accession of Louis Philippe, the people 
has probably not contributed less than twenty mil- 
lions sterling annually, and out of this, at the lowest 
computation, at least ten millions sterling a year 
have passed into the pockets of the bourgeoisie, in 
the form of salaries for useless offices, through 
which the defunct monarchy bribed the concur- 
rence of that class in its arbitrary measures. 

Thus in the course of eighteen years, the bour- 
geoisie had pocketed at least £180 millions of the 
people's money, it had concurred in increasing the 
public burthens year by year to an unprecedented 
extent, and yet the overturn of Louis Philippe's 
government — overthrown when he could no longer 
afford to satisfy the increasing exigencies of his 
supporters — exhibited a deficiency, day by day 
increasing during the last year, — which reached 
in aggregate £28 millions, — and which besides had 
not even respected the hardly earned savings of the 
poor.* 

In fact, a rooted conviction of the social and poli- 

* It is contended that the Savings' bank deficit of £19 mil- 
lions was occasioned by the fall in the prices of stock. But who 
deposited them in the funds, knowing these securities to have 
been deteriorated by their own acts, and so occasioned that fall ? 
and what does it signify whether the last sum was actually 
spent or flung to stop a gap, whence another had been taken ? 
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tical dishonesty of the bourgeoisie — which facts, to 
a great extent, warrant — is prevalent with the la- 
bouring and operative classes, peculiarly characte- 
rised in France by integrity, whatever their defects. 

The rebellion of labour against the tyranny of capi- 
tal is as old as the history of society, but the igno- 
rance of those rebelling, has been usually such as 
not to inspire capitalists with much solicitude for 
the future. The notions of the drudge underpaid, 
overworked, or both, were either to abolish the 
servitude by changing place with his master, or 
by destroying machinery and capital. 

The waste of labour unsupported by capital, if it be 
admissible to illustrate a proposition so trite, is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the case of a soil unreclaimed 
and uninhabited. 

If you land ten stout industrious labourers on a 
fertile, healthy shore, furnishing them with pro- 
visions, to last till the land is rendered productive, 
they will be, at the expiration of a given time, ena- 
bled to return from the produce of the soil, two fold 
the advance made to them, and to live afterwards on 
it, in affluence or comfort. 

If, on the contrary, these stalwart men be dis- 
embarked on the same land, without the aid of 
that accumulated labour, which in the shape of 
food is capital, in a twelvemonth you will inevitably 
find only the ten skeletons of the famished wretches. 

By some such process capital was formerly con- 
scious that even against its exigencies the most op- 
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pressive, the rebellions of labour must be subdued 
and punished. 

But the masses becoming wiser in our gene- 
ration, are conscious of the absurdity of attempting 
to live without labour. 

They do not, as in the old revolution, like Russian 
serfs, or revolted negroes, believe that they can 
eat, drink, and be merry, like their lords, without 
labour, but insist only on a proper requital for it. 
And in the exaggeration of their principles, instead 
of repudiating, rather sanctify work, and incline to 
demand that all shall be forced to labour with 
them. 

"To live working, or die fighting," was many 
years since the motto inscribed on the red banner 
of the Lyonese operatives, as they marched against 
the troops. 

The operative masses are also becoming too 
cognizant of the value of capital, to think of de- 
stroying it. 

Their growing tendency is rather to acknowledge 
and lament its insufficiency, than to deny its use, or 
wish it dissipated. 

But instead of allowing it to remain in individual 
hands, as a means of coercing labour, they conceive 
that it should be accumulated through ascociation, 
and that labour should participate in its profits. 

Instead of the old Jack Cade spirit of destroying 
machinery, and opposing implements and methods, 
which economise toil, the true theory is being pro- 
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pagated that mechanical improvement may be more 
effectually employed to benefit, than it has ever been 
hitherto to oppress, the operative masses. 

The question of the emancipation of labour, as 
' urged by the classes representing it — divested of its 
former suicidal and barbarous pretensions — is there- 
fore assuming plausible and perhaps feasible shapes. 

Minutely investigated by writers of intelligence 
and probity, they have conceived that they see to it 
a practicable and satisfactory solution, and that the 
remedies of many social evils lie rather in economical 
innovation than political change. 

At all events, they have impressed the operatives 
with this conviction. Monarchy has been swept 
away not as the final cause, and republic established, 
not as the expected panacea of wrong, but simply as 
the impediment to a great economical experiment, 
or as affording facilities towards it. 

Nothing can prevent this experiment from being 
made or renewed, under different forms, until abso- 
lute failure shall condemn, or success justify, the 
expectations founded on it. 

Political diversion and opposition will only delay 
to render more sweeping and calamitous to classes, 
transformations which might otherwise be effected 
by coercive compromise. 

We must not judge the practicability of realising 
these views by the opinions of the chief part of our 
own press, necessarily prejudiced in favour of the 
vol. i. e 
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supremacy of capital — any more than by the enthu- 
siastic prognostications of its advocates. 

Though no theory, however promising, be safe 
until sanctioned by the test of experience, it must 
be admitted that the principle on which these views 
of coincident, social, and economical reform are 
founded — the principle of association — is confirm- 
atory, as far as its antecedents extend, of the results 
anticipated. 

Small territories, with scanty populations, have 
by association of force, been able to over-run and 
subdue vast countries, whose defensible resources 
were desultorily scattered. By association, the 
English soldier has abundance of good food for that 
number of pence which will hardly keep life and soul 
together in the isolated artisan. By association, 
poor districts have magnificent roads and harbours, 
whilst in wealthy lands the produce of the earth wastes 
on the spot for want of conveyance. By association, 
the habitu£ of the club enjoys for his tens of pounds 
luxuries and comforts he could not command for 
hundreds. By association, communication is main- 
tained by the post office, at the charge of one penny, 
with a regularity and speed which millionaires could 
not formerly command. 

It is even asserted, and there is nothing distinctly 
to disprove the conjecture, that by intelligently 
organised association of whatever capital lies scat- 
tered through a poor country, would give a more 
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effective combination than in the wealthiest com- 
munity is spontaneously effected. 

Organised association is therefore looked to as 
the means by which the tyranny of capital may be 
limited, without foregoing its benefits, by which the 
expenditure may be reduced, the comforts and well- 
being of the labouring classes augmented, and pro- 
duction increased. 

That is to say, that in an extreme case voluntarily 
or forcibly, capital will be collected according to the 
ability of contributors, and applied to the purposes 
of production upon new conditions, in which labour 
will profit in due proportion to capital by that pro- 
duction. 

But invited to join, (without rendering necessary 
resort to coercion) in the experiment, it is computed 
that the wealthy may find their account in the in- 
creased gains anticipated from this system, when 
artisans or labourers, who have not been able to 
supply between them the whole capital required for 
agricultural or manufacturing purposes, are remu- 
nerated for their labour by direct participation, as 
shareholders, on a scale, however small, in profits. 

The idea of raising every operative to the dignity 
of a shareholder, is scouted by manufacturing and 
trading pride, under the pretext that it would con- 
duce to fatal insubordination and idleness, and that 
public management has never been able to compete 
with private enterprise. 

But this is only true as regards government 

e 2 
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management, and for the obvious reason, that abso- 
lute governments are inevitably corrupt, those car- 
ried on on constitutional or representative principles 
addicted necessarily to jobbing in self-support. 

No government establishment, in any country, 
ever makes head with parity of conditions against 
others conducted by private individuals, but the 
enterprises of individuals fare almost proportionately 
ill in competition with those of companies. 

Slave labour, notoriously, cannot compare with 
free labour, time-work with piece-work. 

In occupations requiring extraordinary exertion 
and energy, such as whaling and fisheries, ship-owners 
and merchants could obtain no return, if not recog- 
nising the efficiency of the stimulus by assigning to 
the seamen shares in the profits. And again the 
Americans' crews, with larger interests iji the ven- 
ture, beat us in the most lucrative fisheries entirely 
off the seas. 

On some such arguments are founded the theories 
which, under various forms, have captivated the 
most active part of the intelligence of France, and 
taken deep root with the masses. 

St. Simonianism, Communism and Fourrierism, 
have been successively, only the sectarian expres- 
sion of a Catholic unanimity in these views, for in 
examining these social or economical sects we should 
carefully separate from leading principles, the ex- 
traneous and fantastic doctrines, with which en- 
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cumbered by their first propounders or subsequent 
promulgators. 

Thus the political constitution of St. Simon- 
ianism as devised by St. Simon, was monarchical, of 
Founder almost aristocratical, of the Communists 
purely democratic, but restricted in this sectarianism 
of tenets to a comparatively narrow dissemination. 

The principles common to all three have widely 
radiated beyond the circle within which the distinc- 
tive attributes of each were limited. 

St. Simonianism — principally known in England 
by the licence and the mummery into which it 
sunk, in utter divergence from the principles of its 
founder, and after being abandoned by its most intel- 
lectual supporters — amongst whom Carnot, Buchez 
and Michel Chevalier might be cited — originated 
chiefly in a sense of the inadequate award of re- 
muneration to labour. 

In its degenerate stage — a mere licentious char- 
latanism — it had been originally a Communism 
without equality, because founding its proposed dis- 
tribution on the natural inequality of capacity. 

Communism — more rational than St. Simonianism 
in its last phase, because repudiating its mystic im- 
morality — was less reasonable than the early St. 
Simonianism of its founder * because refusing to 
acknowledge even the inequality of capacity, and 

* Descendant of the celebrated Duke de St. Simon, whose 
memoirs expose so bitterly the character and conduct of 
Louis XIV. 
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proposing equal shares in the general distribution, 
providing there were parity of good will, however 
different the amount of service rendered. 

Fourrierism, without interfering with socialism, 
is a limited communism which permits the indi- 
viduality of possession, whilst carrying out to its 
furthest beneficial extent economical association. 

The miscellaneous population of a large city lives 
legitimately only by its capital, its intelligence or 
labour, in every intermediate grade between penury 
and splendour. 

" Now," contend the Fourrierists, " if this popu- 
lation or a section of this population were to club 
together their resources, it is obvious that they 
would live twice as well at the same expenditure." 

If the labour, the intelligence and the capital, of 
which so large a share is now wasted, were 
thrown into the common fund of a great company, 
the general production would be much greater, and 
each member, with enjoyments cheaper, might en- 
joy a larger return wherewith to procure them. 

Founder's disciples, propose therefore, the forma- 
tion of societies or companies, to which they give the 
name of phalanx, comprising the three elements, 
of production, capital, intelligence, and labour, and 
in which the members should receive shares in the 
proceeds respectively proportioned to the amount of 
all, or either of these requisites, contributed by them 
to the common stock. 

One building called the Phanlansterium — and of 
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which the Palais Royal may convey some distant 
idea — is to receive this vast family. The millionaire, 
the professional man, or artist, living by the exercise 
of his intelligence, and the operative, would inhabit 
one dwelling, as they too frequently do now in Paris, 
where opulence occupies a first floor, competence or 
thrift the higher stories, and abject poverty the 
cheerless garret. 

But the wealthy would be lodged, and live as 
splendidly as before, those of moderate fortunes 
far better, the operatives in a degree of comfort pre- 
viously unknown. 

Light, and houseroom, ventilation, and warmth, 
ice-houses, gardens, fountains, baths, libraries, hot 
and cold water, would be enjoyments of the most 
humble as well as of the wealthiest. 

Kitchens, laboratories, wash and bake houses, 
bleaching grounds, nurseries and schools-, in com- 
mon, on a club principle, would, at a far less expen- 
diture than at present, give to the labouring part of 
the community, enjoyments now not to be dreamed 
of, while increasing those of larger shareholders. 

But though repasts by classes, or the option of 
privacy at meals be conceded, it is clear that such 
institutions must lead to a Spartan publicity of life, 
and that in the apportionment of rewards, the une- 
qual share which noft falls to labour, would be re- 
medied at first, without detriment to capital, whilst 
subsequently, intelligence or labour, thus associated, 
would deteriorate by degrees the value of capital, and 
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consequently alter in its disfavour, the early scale of 
repartition. 

The common principle pervading Fourrierism, 
Communism, and St. Simonianism, is, however, the 
expression, more or less extreme, of a socially in- 
stinctive want. By the discussion and enquiry to 
which they led, they have served widely to popularise 
and disseminate the spirit animating them in com- 
mon, a spirit which has survived the extinction of 
the sect, and the extravagances of the school, to 
leaven in some degree unconsciously the masses 
it once only filled with wonder. 

St. Simonianism in its last form, could never 
take root in any society where there were women, 
or at least, where women are not confined to ha- 
rems. 

In its early stage, it had been Communism. 
Communism may -spread in parts of Germany, 
where a tendency to patriarchal institutions is 
evidenced by the harmony, with which several gene- 
rations live beneath one roof, and by the habit of con- 
sulting a whole family to the most distant removes 
on the most common transactions of life concern- 
ing one of its members. 

It is probable that it will meet with a wide ex- 
tension amongst the Sclavonic populations of 
Turkey, Russia, and Austria, in whom the herdlike 
or clan-like instincts are strongly evidenced, and it 
is in fact actually making progress in Bohemia, 
Gallicia, Russian Poland, and other Sclavonic 
countries. 
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But its general dissemination in France is im- 
possible. There is too much ambition, restlessness 
and individuality — the love of distinct possession is 
too strong in the French race to permit it. 

It is more incompatible with French character, 
than even Fourrierism, with the love of privacy and 
individual independence distinguishing the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

M. Cabet himself, a few weeks since, estimated to 
the writer, the French communists at only one hun- 
dred thousand. 

Fourrierism, on the contrary, in modified forms 
perhaps, and unaccompanied by three fourths of the 
regulations, with which its zealous propagators have 
connected or obscured its leading principle, is 
equally consonant to the habits, and necessities of 
France. 

The minute subdivision of the soil in that country 
rendering impossible, this advantageous cultivation, 
points to association as the inevitable alternative 
of a reconstruction of large properties, utterly op- 
posed to the national predilections for equality. 

Association in commerce, manufactures, and in 
trades is the only possible means by which, in acountry 
where all other distinctions have been levelled, and 
where labour bears so large a proportion still to 
capital, the ' possessors of the latter can, without 
annihilating commerce and manufactures, be pre- 
vented from becoming an oppressive oligarchy. 
To successful association on a scale so general and 
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extended, hearty co-operation, or fusion of classes, 
and increased fraternization, is indispensable. 

Furthermore, generally the French emulate the life 
of Paris. The Parisian delights in promenades and re- 
unions, in habitual breakfasts, dinners and suppers, at 
table d'hotes, and in the public rooms of cafes and 
restaurants, when at home, — in holidays spent in 
tea gardens, taverns of adjoining villages, or the 
Casinos of distant watering places, as his means 
permit. The sacrifice of privacy entailed by any 
system of association, is not therefore very repug- 
nant to French habits, and would generally be 
deemed compensated by increased facilities of 
society. 

On this account, the spirit of Founder — a man 
who wrote and died obscure — widely permeating 
French society, and even those portions of society 
which repudiate the totality of his doctrines and the 
appliances of his disciples, constitute a remarkable 
feature in the actual movement. It advises at the 
council board — it sits with the executive, it is active 
in the clubs and electoral meetings, and in every 
human probability, will predominate in the legis- 
lature. 

The recent revolution is in fact unmistakeably 
directed against the former social order, to the 
immediate prejudice of bourgeois supremacy. There 
was in France, no other to overturn, except that of 
monarchy, its mere expression. " The relation of 
capital to labour is the absorbing question, which 
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the republican government — mediating between the 
two, but avowedly representative of labour — has 
been submitting to official examination and pre- 
liminary regulation, pending the period which has 
necessarily preceded its legislative discussion. 

It may be admitted, that only a very anomalous 
and corrupt state of things could have produced a 
tendency to investigation and towards remedies -eo 
radical, but it is idle to imagine it an ephemeral 
effervescence, from which popular attention will be 
diverted — it is idle to suppose, as some contend, that 
property will, after a time, resume its sway, or that 
the leaders of the present movement, as in so many 
previous instances, are only acquiescing in the views 
of the masses, for the sake of eventually bridling 
and deceiving them. 

Far from it, the whole lives of these leaders, are, 
with few exceptions, pledges of their sincerity ; the 
most moderate of them differing only from their 
colleagues as to means, are as penetrated of the 
necessity of utter reforms, as honestly bent on re- 
constituting the very basis of society. M. de La- 
martine is a democrat, as hearty as Ledru Rollin, 
an experimentalist as bold, if not as confident, as 
Louis Blanc or Considerant, because in France 
nothing but democratic institutions are possible, 
and because experiment the most daring is hopeful, 
the attempt to perpetuate the former conditions of 
society fraught with equal dangers and eventually 
hopeless. 
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It is absurd to ridicule as frivolous visionaries men 
of acknowledged intellect, who have perseveringly 
grappled with their subject, and to whom the ma- 
jority of one of the three mightiest nations in the 
world is entrusting an experiment so momentous 
in its immediate consequences, not only to the 
great bulk of the population of Europe, but ulti- 
mately to wide humanity. 

For it is not to be concealed that in the Ger- 
manic and Sclavonic countries, despotic centralisa- 
tion has rendered aristocracy contemptible to the 
masses whilst the disproportion of wealth to labour 
still greater than in France, furnishes materials no 
less inflammable — it is not to be concealed that 
if this mighty experiment, which in France is 
but the alternative of certain calamities as great as 
can possibly result from its failure — should ulti- 
mately succeed in that country, it must, notwith- 
standing the dissimilarity of social conditions on the 
continent and in Great Britain, conduce here to in- 
evitable modifications in the inter-relations of pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

Anxiety and apprehension at such sweeping 
change, may naturally enough affect a large portion 
of the British community, though less amenable to 
its consequences than many others, but the attempt 
to arrest that movement by the expression of anti- 
pathies and the ordinary tactics of party, vain as 
the endeavour to stay the current of a mighty river, 
can only result, if it have any result at all, in gene- 
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rating gratuitous hostility, and in urging into vio- 
lence and exaggeration, those whose views admit 
of no retraction. 

It is hence worse than futile ; it is mischievous 
to misrepresent the objects, situation, or acts of in- 
novators, who may guide and regularise inevitable 
innovation. 

It is unworthy to attempt to lower by holding up 
as visionaries, developing the fantastical conceptions 
of their individual fancies — men who express the 
determination and the wants of millions, and who, 
driven from a shore to which there is no returning 
without destruction, shape their course like Colum- 
bus, boldly over untried seas, beyond which it has 
never yet been proven that a new continent does 
not spread. 

The provisional government pays and organises 
five and twenty thousand of the destitute popula- 
tion in a revolutionary and financial crisis, — it gives 
work to the operatives of Paris, and provides sub- 
sistence to those for whom it cannot find work ; — it 
is guilty of the largess of returning to the people all 
articles pledged under the value of eight shillings ; 
— it recognises the necessity of fixing a minimum of 
labour, and abolishes middlemen, and it avows by the 
selection of its officials the principle of restricting 
the liberty of industry. 

Straightways we are told that it is purchasing 
shortlived repose by a ruinous prodigality, that it is 
attempted to maintain in idleness the mob of Paris, 
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at the expense of the remainder of France, and that 
to interfere with the liberty or remuneration of 
labour is a measure as barbarously shortsighted as 
the notion in the middle ages, of averting famine by 
threatening with death the bakers, or increasing 
the circulating medium by like penalties against 
those who hoarded gold. 

Lastly, the universal destruction of confidence, 
the monetary crisis, and the suspension of industry 
and trade is pointed out as mainly the result of these 
measures, and the inevitable effect of revolution and 
republican institutions. 

By these means however, the provisional govern- 
ment tranquillizes the throbbing heart of France ; it 
conveys to the people a pledge of its sincerity, it 
stays violence and pillage, and gains time for the 
establishment of regular government. 

The pay of the guard mobile, is about the same 
as the cost of our metropolitan police. It is more 
than defrayed by confiscation of the royal civil list. 
The return of pledged articles, unsaleable at such a 
time, was a largess, hardly unmerited by the for- 
bearing honesty of the indigent insurgents, and far 
less costly than the fStes of a royal holiday. 

The fact of giving work on maintenance where 
work could not be obtained to victorious operatives, 
who must be maintained, and who in one way or 
other in the long run, are maintained in all com- 
munities — for no where will men starve in masses in 
the heart of large cities, — was the simple and judici- 
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ous recognition — pending a more solemn decision — 
of a right which from the days of Elizabeth to the 
passing of the new poor law, for two centuries, we 
have acknowledged, and do not wholly repudiate 
by the last unpopular enactment. 

The minimum of wages and the interference of 
the state with the liberty of labour, are principles 
which we have formally if inadequately recognized 
by our poor law, and by the limitation of the hours 
during which artizans are worked, and of the ages 
at which children are employed in factories. 

As regards the financial and commercial situation 
of France, are the heavy deficits due to the provisi- 
onal government or to the monarchy? Do these 
embarrassments never occur in the midst of pro- 
found peace in the wealthiest country in the world ? 
Has our own monetary crisis been without effect 
upon them ? Are the chief continental cities better 
off in this respect than France ? Is it not an inevit- 
able effect of general convulsion to paralyze confi- 
dence and commerce; and since these epidemic 
revolutions may be traced to' the corruption of the 
Bourgeois electors, to the policy of Louis Philippe, 
to the wicked despotism of Metternich, and to the 
vacillating treachery of the shallow King of Prussia, 
would it not be far more consonant with truth to 
point to these men as the cause of this distress and 

panic, than to the resistance of the people, or to the 
measures of its leaders ? 
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After animadverting with so much prejudice or 
want of candour, on these partial or temporary 
measures, it can hardly be expected that much tem- 
per will be shown in the consideration of those of a 
permanent and sweeping character into which the 
revolution must adventure, and of which the com- 
mission sitting under the presidence of Louis Blanc, 
in the palace of the Luxembourg, indicates sufficiently 
the direction. 

But though the obvious march of legislation 
must be in that general direction, it is to be hoped 
that it will not be wholly in accordance with his 
theories; and that resistance on the part of the 
classes until recently privileged by fortune, will 
not conduce to an exaggeration equally detrimental 
to all parties. 

With every respect for his talents, it may be ob- 
served, that Louis Blanc pushes the French predilec- 
tion for equality to a point, which, though touching 
and christian-like in formula, seems necessarily to 
involve the gravest practical inconveniencies in a 
militant society. 

The spirit in which the gospel enjoins us to turn 
the right cheek to those who have smitten us on the 
left, though admirably beneficial if universally dif- 
fused, would clearly be destructive if applied in any 
stage of society yet arrived at. 

Christianity would have succumbed to Mahome- 
danism, England to the ambition of Philip of Spain, 
the civilized man everywhere to the savage, if that 
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principle, abstractedly sublime, had been acted on 
under any conditions which humanity has hitherto 
exhibited. 

In the same manner Louis Blanc rejects, with 
certain of the communists, the axiom, that each 
should be remunerated according to his work, and 
repudiates even the inequality founded in the diver- 
sity of strength, courage, health, dexterity, and in- 
tellect. 

The incontestible inequality which nature itself 
thus seems to establish, is acknowledged ; but it 
is replied that nature also implants innumerable 
impulses and passions which brutes obey, but 
which man's reason teaches him to resist. The 
supporters of this opinion batter in breach the 
theory of recompensing according to deserts, by 
asking what in that case would become of children, 
idiots, the aged and the infirm ; and finally, Louis 
Blanc, advocating the claims of physical and in- 
tellectual deficiency to a full share in the general 
repartition, beautifully compares society to a father, 
whose affectionate solicitude, instead of measuring 
the performance of a feeble or ailing child, seeks 
rather to compensate its deformity or weakness in 
his award. 

But however philanthropic the idea, however pure 
the charity which dictates this view, (expressed by 
Louis Blanc, at least, in his writings), if attempted 
to be practically applied, it can but prove seriously 
detrimental. 

vol. i. / 
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To assimilate the recompense of skill and awk- 
wardness, intellect and obtuseness, strength and 
weakness, is simply to annihilate the main stimulus 
to human exertion, and consequently to curtail the 
aggregate enjoyments of the community by the exact 
ratio in which skill, industry, intellect, or strength 
remain latent for want of emulation. 

For though a red ribbon, or the idea of posthu- 
mous glory, has tempted masses, in transient enthu- 
siasm, to endure privation and confront suffering and 
death, we should take an erroneous view of human 
nature, in as far as hitherto developed by civilisation, 
to suppose that the consciousness of benefitting man- 
kind, and the meed of its approbation, would sus- 
tain the continuous exertion necessary to produce 
all that is now contributed towards the material and 
intellectual wants of society. 

Those wants, instead of being superabundantly, 
are, it should be remembered, far— very far — from 
being yet anywhere even adequately, supplied, and 
France in this respect holds only a middle place, at 
wide distance behind the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Sufficiency of wholesome food, of warmth and 
raiment, is the condition of longevity, and of that 
physical health by which the natural vigour of the 
intellect is so notoriously influenced. 

That necessaries should not be procured by labour 
quite absorbing, is the no less indispensable condition 
of intellectual cultivation, for which indeed dis- 
tinctly opportunities would be provided, proporti- 
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onate to the abbreviation of the toil required to 
satisfy material necessities. 

Now France — and much more the central conti- 
nent of Europe — is not with the most rigorous 
repartition, even yet in the first of these conditions. 

It cannot, therefore, without sanctioning an unjust 
preference, place any of its children in the second 
category (that is to say allow them sufficient inter- 
mission from manual labour to cultivate the mind 
without dooming others to unremitting physical 
toil inadequately recompensed) until a great aug- 
mentation shall have been made in the nation's 
total production, an augmentation hopeless if the 
great lever of emulation be removed. 

The same remark applies to a feature of the system 
by which, in the reorganisation of labour, it seems 
contemplated that the state is to guide or assist with 
funds operative associations. Competition has been 
condemned in the consideration of that system as 
unbrotherly and base, because, in the race between 
two manufacturers, it has frequently happened that 
the artisan only has suffered. But if, after a mi- 
nimum of labour is fixed, and a compulsory rate 
levied in support of those for whom work cannot be 
procured, private capital be excluded from compe- 
tition with state or associative establishments, these 
will necessarily degenerate into monopolies ; with- 
out that wholesome check, the aggregate produc- 
tion will be, through the extinction of emulative 
spirit, diminished instead of increased as it is ur- 

/2 
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gent that it should be, and thus France, in endea- 
vouring to remedy inequality on one side, will neces- 
sarily increase it on the other, unless choosing to 
forfeit all intellectual cultivation she doom her chil- 
dren without distinction to the absorbing labours of 
the loom or plough. 

In a word, social equality is incompatible with 
national poverty, unless it be the equality of barba- 
rism, and this it is preposterous for a moment to 
suppose that the leading spirits in the march of pro- 
gress should desire. 

There are, in fact, but two nations whose aggre- 
gate wealth and aggregate labour, if equally divided, 
would permit the allotment to each individual of 
material sufficiency, with an amount of daily labour 
small enough to leave leisure for cultivation of the 
intellect and refinement of the taste. 

One of these nations is, that occupying the states 
of the union, where repartition so complete has taken 
place that there are, so to say, no poor, the other, 
Great Britain, where wealth is yet unequally divided. 

But France is still far from the condition of either, 
and hence, if the great question of aggregate pro- 
duction be lost sight of, or if war, instead of a ca- 
pitulation, ensue between property and labour, 
through, the obstinacy of the one or inconsiderate 
violence of the other, possibly at the expiration of a 
given period, whilst straining every nerve towards 
equalisation, the French may find themselves, through 
the pressure of an irresistible necessity, further from 
that goal than Great Britain, in which (even without 
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increased solicitude for more equitable distribution,) 
the growth of collective riches, which has already 
given opulence or competence to nearly half the 
population, may in time increase the middle class 
into an overwhelming majority, and extirpate that 
poverty, the root of the worst kind of inequality. 

Fraught with fatal consequences, as radical error 
in the solution of these questions would be, little 
fear need be entertained respecting it, if the bold and 
powerful intellects now guiding this portentous revo- 
lution be permitted to influence that decision. 

Mostly high in the estimation of their country- 
men — whose judgment the writer has but echoed in 
the sketch given of them in these volumes, before 
recent events had brought them so prominently into 
public notice — the members of the provisional go- 
vernment and its adherents have already fulfilled 
more than their most sanguine partisans could have 
augured. 

It is hardly, therefore, rash to hope that they may 
be found equal to a task which, but for what they 
have achieved, might have seemed superhuman. 

For, betide what may — whether inconsiderately 
swept from all controul of the national destinies — 
whether perishing ship-wrecked in the uncontrollable 
tornado of popular passion, or surviving to preside 
through a long career of political success and honour 
— a few weeks have given them — and in particular to 
one of their number — an historical position of which 
no subsequent failure or misfortune can dim the 
brilliance or obscure the memory. 
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There are epochs so remarkable as to transmit by 
connexion names the most insignificant to posterity 
the most remote — like the forms of ephemera pre- 
served in depositary rocks. 

It is seldom that in a great political crisis men 
have been found wholly equal to its magnitude ; but 
on the present occasion, France may boast with 
pride that she has found some of her children worthy 
of a movement unparalleled in the importance of 
its results on the fate of Europe and in the history 
of the world. 

In the convulsions of that earthquake, shaking 
still the thrones it has not prostrated, and which 
has immediately riven the deep foundations of ir- 
responsible power — the solemnity with which the re- 
public has been ushered in, as represented in the cha- 
racter and acts of those who personate its sovereignty 
— affords a contrast to the want of dignity with which 
monarchy is being driven off the scene, so remark- 
able as almost in itself to convey the impression 
that the part of kingcrait is hopelessly played out. 

The ignominious flight of those Machiavelian 
spirits of absolutism, Louis Philippe and Metternich 
— the threats of Nicholas, menacing all Europe with 
his aggressive wrath, when revolution was at a dis- 
tance but retracting his pretensions, to the defence 
of his own territory, as capital by capital, and city 
by city it approaches — the arrogant obstinacy of 
princes on one day, the next, their abject surrender, 
subsequent perfidy, and reiterated submission — a 
king of Bavaria giving up his crown in disgust at 
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concessions he was without courage to reject. — A 
king of Naples who traitorously profits by a flag of 
truce, to throw in reinforcements, to bombard one 
of his own cities, and always yields a day too late 
— a king of Sardinia of whom it is hardly clear 
that he has not done so, and who advances to de- 
spoil a prostrate power which erect he refused to 
assail — a duke of Lucca, who, escaping from the 
danger, returns to save his plate at the price of 
deliberate perjury ; and lastly, a sovereign who con- 
centering all the vacillation, cruelty, cowardice, rapa- 
city, and ridicule of Naples, Sardinia, and Lucca, — 
His majesty, Frederick- William of Prussia — who, 
refusing to the last even responsible goverment, is 
forced at one leap into universal suffrage, who after 
slaughtering his subjects ruthlessly for thirteen 
hours, surrenders before the fight is fairly lost, by a 
whining appeal, in which he begs the bleeding com- 
batants to take down their barricades, and consider 
the weak nerves of his wife, the queen their mother, 
— who after this exhibition snatches at the crown of 
all Germany, in the same manner as the duke of 
Lucca caused himself to be greeted king of Italy, 
when he returned to carry off his spoons — and who, 
in the confusion, attempts to plunder in Schleswig 
Holstein, a neighbouring and inoffensive prince. — 
Such are the acts of a few of the royal puppets who 
have passed away or still linger on the scene. 

It cannot be denied that they throw into imposing 
relief, the austere and heroic figures of Lamartine, 
Arago, and Dupont de TEure. 
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The enthusiastic eloquence — generous conviction, 
and romantic devotion of the Girondists have been 
shewn in the chief servants of the republic, com- 
bined with the decisive daring of the Mountain, and 
the administrative energy and genius, which made 
the bankrupt anarchy of France in a brief space 
overmatch the organised power of Europe at the 
dawn of the great revolution. 

Separately these qualities did not save the most 
gifted of her children from destruction, her freedom 
from encroachment, her supremacy from humilia- 
tion, but only paved the way amidst calamity and 
glory to the dazzling and bewildering present. 

United in the same party, the action of these 
qualities on a society prepared by sixty years of pro- 
bation, will prove, it may reasonably be hoped, be 
more fruitful. 

Should not these gifts however suffice to preserve 
France from anarchy, — to save their possessors 
from the abyss — though in the pursuance of their 
task, perishing even whilst these lines are being 
penned, who would not prefer six weeks of the glo- 
rious life of Lamartine, to the collective acts and 
reigns of all these potentates and princes, and who 
can doubt that, in its eternal annals, history will 
engrave them deeper ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

The majority of the readers of these volumes may 
feel sufficiently conversant with the subject of which 
they treat, to challenge the claims of their author to 
attention, before conceding it. 

" France has a larger number of migratory and 
resident English visitors than half a dozen of our 
English watering places ; it is as familiar to us as 
Cheltenham or Brighton ; who therefore are you that 
we should listen to you ? — a tourist who premedi- 
tating a book, has travelled along the French high 
roads for a season or two ? — a winter's sojourner in 
Paris? — or a casual resident of Havre, Tours, or Bou- 
logne ? Because if so, your pages can only convey to 
us impressions which we have personally received 
already, or may in our circle derive from the expe- 
rience of friends, relatives, or acquaintance." 

The author therefore feels bound at the outset of 
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his work, to satisfy his readers upon this point, 
notwithstanding a marked repugnance to the ap- 
pearance of egotism with which all personal allusion, 
on the part of a writer is apt — even when unavoid- 
able — to tinge his pages. 

His knowledge of France, and of the character of 
its people, has been derived from intermixture with 
classes of its population, and under circumstances 
not often practicable, or rarely afforded to English- 
men, and which certainly do not appear to have 
been enjoyed by those who have favoured the public 
with their lucubrations on the subject. 

Some twelve years ago, the writer having purchased 
a horse at the fair of Abbeville, started on the first of 
those explorations which chance and circumstance, 
rather than any defiqite design of investigation, sub- 
sequently induced him at different periods to resume. 
There is no mode of travelling more trying to indi- 
vidual patience, and better calculated to acquire a 
knowledge of the country traversed, than to journey 
on an unchanged animal, particularly if the traveller 
be of restless or active habits, a good walker, and 
acquainted with the language. 

The very limited powers of continuous exertion 
of the horse, its liability to accident, and the incom- 
patibility of the forbearance, required in its use, with 
the weariness which the tedium of the road inspires 
in the solitary traveller, contribute to render such a 
mode of progression exceedingly slow. He is both 
forced to tarry longer and more frequently than under 
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other circumstances, arriving at the end of each stage, 
comparatively unfatigued, with the leisure of hours 
and days before him, made imperative by the neces- 
sities of his footsore steed, to fill up as best he may. 

The writer possessed the peculiar advantages re- 
quired, to profit by the opportunities thus afforded, — 
prompted by the enterprise of youth and the ardour 
of the sportsman — served by a fluency in the 
language which enabled him to pass, at will, with all 
classes as a native, and by sufficient powers of pe- 
destrian endurance to have enabled him about this 
period, at different times, to traverse, sixty-five miles 
of measured road in one day, a hundred mites in 
two days, and two hundred miles in five days, with- 
out feeling distressed. 

In this manner beating about the country, some- 
thing after the fashion of the pointer, exploring the 
fields right and left of its general line of progression, 
the author penetrated through Brittany, and the heart 
of La Vendee, (still brooding over its suppressed 
rebellion, and beset by spies, columns, and gendarmes,) 
as far as the Sables d'Olonne, and the incipient landes 
of Languedoc. Since that period, he has traversed 
eight times the full length of France, in the diligence, 
in the malle-poste, in a posting- carriage, riding the 
courier's horses, (cL-franc-e'trier ,) and on one occa- 
sion five hundred miles of the distance uninterrupt- 
edly on foot. He has not made less than twenty 
distinct visits to that country, some prolonged to 
many months, some spent in its capital, and two for 

b 2 
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the express purpose of witnessing the manoeuvres at 
the camps of Compi&gne and St. Omer. 

His associations have ranged from the peasant, 
the artisan, and the private soldier, — his road-side 
companions, — from the smuggler and from the cha- 
mois-hunter, whose avocations he has shared, to the 
old noblesse, with whom peculiar circumstances have 
enabled him to mingle on terms of cordiality, not 
usually conceded to his countrymen. 

Active habits, — some military and mechanical 
knowledge, — a slight addiction to the tastes of the 
bookworm, a tendency to statistical inquiry, and as 
much acquaintance with the literature of France as 
with that of his own country, have in the belief of the 
writer, insensibly aided him in the acquisition of in- 
formation upon the subject of which he proposes to 
treat He has besides at all times of his life, been 
accustomed to associate with the French in foreign 
countries as well as at home. His acquaintance ex- 
tends to the representatives of every social or po- 
litical subdivision of the more intelligent classes 
He has enjoyed the intimacy of, or been on terms of 
familiar intercourse with, the men of the old regime, 
the servitors and associates of Louis XVI. — with the 
relics of the republic succeeding him — with the sur- 
vivors of Napoleon's battle-fields — with those who 
were true to the prosperity, with those who were 
faithful to the adversity, of legitimacy — with the sup- 
porters of the existing order of things, and with 
those who seek to subvert it — with the republican 
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and the Henry Quinquist — with the bigot and the 
infidel, the speculator and the communist, the man 
of letters and the commercial-traveller — with the 
Anglo-maniac of the Jockey-club, and the Anglo- 
phobist of the Estaminet. 

His experiences have shown him the Frenchman 
in all those circumstances which develop most 
saliently * the peculiarities of character. He has 
witnessed the marriage, the christening, and the 
burial, the courtship of the betrothed, the domestic 
life of the married couple, and the divorce of the 
ill-assorted. He has herded with the republican 
and the Chouan. He has seen the Frenchman in 
exile, and in office, in misery, and in prosperity, in 
adversity and in fortune. He has seen the noble 
in his chateau, the peasant in his cottage, the capi- 
talist in his villa, the trader in his retirement, the 
prefect in his residence, the curate in his humble 
abode. He has seen the sailor in port and in storm, 
the soldier in his camp and in his barracks, on the 
road and in his quarters, in his bivouac and on the 
battle field. He has dined with the ambassador and 
the liberated galley slave. He has seen all classes 
live and many Frenchmen die. 

Such opportunities it is true do not necessarily 
imply that the writer should have profited by them, 
or have acquired either profound or accurate know- 
ledge of his subject, but they may perhaps suffice to 
entitle him to the hearing which might be denied to 
the mere tourist or bookmaker. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Two nations play in our own times a greater part 
in the old world than the Greeks or Romans in the 
world of antiquity, and indeed the races to which 
they respectively belong, exercise an influence more 
important over the whole human family. 

Joint representatives of progress and foremost in 
the march of civilisation, their language is hourly 
spreading over the globe. Pre-eminent in sciences, 
arts, arms and historic associations, the eyes of all 
humanity — wherever opening to the fainte&t self- 
consciousness — turn with hope or deferential 
emulation towards these two races, which, by pre- 
cept or example, or through more immediate agency, 
are modifying the social and political condition of 
"" " " ,: .nd. 

races are the French and the Anglo-Saxon, 

the important transatlantic moiety must not 

ten. 

ding the populations of Spain, Italy, and 
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Germany in the mission which once seemed offered 
to them, and which in times more remote the 
Greeks and Romans partially fulfilled — the French 
and Anglo-Saxon races have not alone taken the 
lead in civilization, but developed their influence to 
an extent and with a rapidity unparalleled in past 
history. 

Seventy years ago the united French and Anglo- 
Saxon populations, in the old world and the new, 
did not collectively amount to thirty-eight millions. 
Including slaves and aborigines in the colonies, 
there were not more than sixty millions who obeyed 
the French and English law, whilst less than four- 
teen millions of the whole enjoyed free or represen- 
tative forms of government. 

If at the close of less than three quarters of a cen- 
tury we cast our eye over the world — for to embrace 
the vast conception, its widest expanse must be 
scanned — what astounding and unprecedented 
changes have not sprung up within that eventful 
period 1 

Two nations divided into three, — and each grown 
more powerful and more wealthy than the two com- 
bined when they started in their career ;— eighty-five 
millions using as their paternal tongue the French 
and English languages, two hundred and twenty 
millions, or more than one quarter of the human 
race, living beneath Anglo-Saxon or French rule 
in the five subdivisions of the globe— the Anglo- 
Saxons, scaling the stony mountains, spreading along 
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the Pacific, and threatening to people and subdue 
the American continent ; the Dey of Tunis and the 
future governor of Egypt humble visitants of the 
capitals of France and England ; railways and col- 
leges established in barbaric Ind ; the portals of the 
Chinese Empire forcibly unbarred ; French laws 
and institutions, (though often the most questionable 
of these,) pervading Europe ; an English manufac- 
turer preaching free-trade in Seville and in Genoa ; 
a Turkish sultan abolishing the sale of slaves in 
deference to the opinions of the west. Such is the 
spectacle of change which the lapse of seventy 
years exhibits, to attest the preponderating and ir- 
resistible influence of the two races ! 

The French and Anglo-Saxons, whatever their 
hostility, rivality and antipathies, must therefore 
still be associated as the common, and sole in- 
fluential representatives of progressive civilization 
and free institutions. 

If both could be blotted from the earth, — notwith- 
standing Sweden and Switzerland and Belgium and 
Holland and Spain and Germanic and Sclavonian 
impatience, — despotism and obscurantism would un- 
doubtedly at least for a time prevail ; whereas now, 
even where those principles maintain their firmest 
hold, the most zealous and intelligent of their in- 
struments struggle only to maintain the statu quo 
for a generation or two, but without hope of 
impeding the eventual inroad of freedom and of 
light. 
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Absolutism everywhere in Europe, but in Russia, 
has exchanged the part of hostile propagandism for 
defensive conservatism, and even the offensive atti- 
tude of Russian autocracy has been assumed rather 
from the conviction that all compromise being im- 
possible with the antagonistic principles of freedom 
and civilization, it must attack to defend, and extend 
to preserve its dominion. 

The regret — echoed from higher quarters — is not 
unfrequently expressed in the drawing-rooms of St. 
Petersburgh, that the Russian Empire cannot be 
isolated by a desert or a sea from its western neigh- 
bours, and the policy has been and is still canvassed 
of attempting this by artificial means, abandoning 
all tempting hopes of extension, to escape the con- 
tamination of liberal ideas — making Moscow or 
Nijni Novogorod, the capital of the Empire, and 
limiting the visions of Imperial ambition to the East. 
" For after all," once said rf a high Russian func- 
tionary to the author, " comment ne pas craindre 
meme un triomphe sur des pestifere's?" 

Equality, democracy, and local administration 
may peculiarly characterise the United States; 
equality and universal centralization, at the expense 
of individual freedom, may be distinctive of France ; 
and Great Britain may possess freedom without 
equality ; but still these three nations typify collec- 
tively the great principle of self-government. 

Whatever destiny the future may reserve for the 
hundred millions of Sclavonians awakening now to 
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consciousness of their degradation under the des- 
potisms of Eastern Europe ; whatever part the 
thirty millions of Germans, divided amongst so 
many princes, may hereafter he called upon to play ; 
whatever may eventually result from the resuscitated 
nationalities of Italy or of Spain, it is undeniable 
that the Anglo-Saxon and French races, have during 
the last half century, through the action or by the 
inspiration of thought and deed, contributed every 
important element of the material, intellectual, or 
political progress in which that period has been so 
fertile* 

From constitutional forms of government, from 
the code Napoleon, free-trade, and anti-slavery agi- 
tation — from the extension of the press, the estab- 
lishment of banks — from the invention of the rail, 
the steam-boat, the cotton-mill, and the electric tele- 
graph down to the daguerrotype, and the painless 
operation — nineteen twentieths of these discoveries 
and institutions which constitute the sum of actual 
civilization are due to the Anglo-Saxons or the 
French. 

As the barbarians of antiquity did homage to the 
superiority of Greece and Rome, by learning the 
language of both and adopting its words into their 
own, so the polite tongue of continental Europe has 
long been the French, whilst the English language 
threatens not only to predominate over the whole 
American and Australasian continent, but to mark by 
its extension the spread of civilisation through South- 
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em Africa, and the most densely populated Asiatic 
regions. 

In the army of the Sikhs, their British adversaries 
heard the words of command repeated in French ; 
and on the railways of central Germany, or of Rus- 
sia, or in the steam-boats of the Russian navy, "ease 
her," " stop her," is the classic signal of the native 
engineer. 

Borrows in his " Bible in Spain," testifies to 
having heard the writings of Jeremy Bent ham 
quoted by a national in a remote district of the 
peninsula. The translated poems of Byron avow- 
edly fired the enthusiasm of the best Sclavonic 
writers — Polish, Russian and Bohemian. The Hun- 
garian magyar, the Greek mountaineer, and the 
Serbian boyar, seek instruction only from French 
or English writings. The Russian Tsar, the Austrian 
Minister, the Turkish Sultan, and the Egyptian 
Pacha, read only the articles of French and English 
journals. 

By the opinions of France and England, the 
Greek, Sclavonian, Turk, German, and Egyptian, 
whether subject, slave, or ruler, is really in- 
fluenced^ — but little by what his fellow countrymen 
may originate or write, excepting in as far as refracts 
the light of these chief beacons of cotemporary 
humanity. 

The French and Anglo-Saxon races, and the three 
states into which they are divided, represent there- 
fore collectively at the present time, the mate- 
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rial, intellectual, and political progression of their 
time. 

Without pausing to examine minutely the inter- 
necine agency exercised by each one of this triad on 
the other, it may not be inappropriate briefly to 
remind the reader of the reality of that influence. 
The most general retrospection of history shews 
the spirit of religious and political independence, 
which proved fatal to King Charles, hereditarily 
transmitted to the population of our American colo- 
nies, and ripened into successful resistance, indirectly 
influencing the French people in the overthrow of 
their own monarchy. 

The impulse given by the American to the French 
revolution is unquestionable. Layfayette was one of 
many who figured in the chief acts of both. The writ- 
ings whichprepared thatcrisis are emulative of British 
freedom, and the debates of the first revolutionary 
assemblies are filled with allusions to our institutions. 
The decapitation of Louis XVI., and the expulsion 
of the Bourbons, were avowedly suggested by the 
death of Charles the First, and by the final de- 
thronement of the Stuarts. One example had en- 
couraged a people sitting in judgment on its king, 
to strike the despotism in his person ; the other 
had given heart to those who might otherwise have 
feared in sparing the fallen monarch to allow the 
absolutism to survive in his person. 

The revolution of 1 830. on the other hand, had a 
marked effect on the internal politics of Great 
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Britain, and hastened not only the reform act, pro- 
perly so called, but conduced to the recognition by 
the majority, of the principle, " that our institutions 
were not, as they had previously been . assumed to 
be, as a whole, the nearest possible approach to 
human perfection, but on the contrary, susceptible 
of improvement." A practical admission from which 
a long series of changes have sprung and are pro- 
gressing. 

The example of the United States of their vast 
material prosperity, rapid development and federal 
or local government (in contradistinction to the 
spirit of centralisation pervading Europe), have not 
been without effect on our own institutions. 

Its democratic tendencies, and the spectacle it 
affords of the first vast and populous republic which 
has ever existed, are probably destined still further 
to influence them, and on the other hand the wide 
and almost exclusive dissemination of all the higher 
order of British literature, through the states of the 
American union, cannot fail eventually to modify 
the public opinion of that branch of the Anglo- 

Saxon race. 

A complicated action and re-action, whose precise 
limits it must be impossible to determine, and 
which lies beyond the writer's province, minutely 
to examine as regards these states collectively, 
is thus obviously in unceasing operation between 

them. 

The joint influence of these representatives of 
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freedom and civilisation, so great upon each other, 
is still more marked upon the world beyond, but 
whilst not unmindful of the vast present, and still 
larger future share of our transatlantic brethren in 
these general results, it will only come within the 
scope of these volumes suggestively to remark upon 
the mutual relation of the French and British peo- 
ple, and upon the influence they exercise on the 
remaining populations of the old world. Whilst the 
antagonistic feelings which distinguish, and the hos- 
tile prejudices which animate, these three great na- 
tions are borne in mind, whilst it is remembered 
that the populations of France, England, and the 
United States, are respectively antipathetic to the 
aristocratic, democratic, federative, and centralising 
tendencies of each other ; it should yet not be for- 
gotten, that these distinctions, however important in 
themselves, are still subordinate to the great princi- 
ples of free and progressive government, which they 
represent in common, and that the antipathies still 
characterising and dividing them, are but the inevit- 
able relics of the violent hostility which singularly 
marked the entrance of these three states on that 
career of unprecedented progress and aggrandise- 
ment in which our century sees them irresistibly 
impelled. 

The fratricidal war of independence, carried on 
between Great Britain and the United States, changed 
into a powerful empire what might only have been 
otherwise a thriving colony. But for that separation 
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the union might havebeen now, after a lapse of seventy 
years, a Canada on an extended scale. Yet having 
taken place, the colony become an empire has not 
only five fold increased its population, but increased 
it to exceed by several millions, that which the mo- 
ther country and the colony then possessed together I 

In 1786, Great Britain and Ireland are supposed 
to have been peopled by less than thirteen millions 
of inhabitants. The United States did not yet in 
1790, inclusive of slaves, reckon four millions. Their 
population is now twenty ! 

Great Britain reft of its elder born, and plunged 
into a struggle of unexampled magnitude with France, 
and afterwards with the whole continent of Europe, 
emerged from the perilous strife of twenty years, 
so much strengthened by the efforts forced upon it, 
as to find its power, wealth, and resources augmented 
beyond all rivality and precedent — to find half a cen- 
tury after the loss of that important colony, its British 
population more than doubled, its subjects more 
than four-fold, and its commerce more than three- 
fold augmented. 

In 1786, scarcely thirty-five millions owned its 
sway, its exports were sixteen millions sterling, its 
navy possessed a bare superiority over that of 
France, its shipping did not approach one million 
tons, its credit did not equal that of Holland. 

In 1847, seventy-one years after the loss of the 
United States, the British rule extends over one 
hundred and sixty-four millions of human beings, its 
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exports have increased to one hundred and thirty 
millions sterling, its shipping to upwards of three 
millions and a half of tons ! 

France, who has fared least advantageously of the 
three, though exhausted by its misdirected efforts, 
and vanquished in the strife, still, besides the deve- 
lopment of its commerce and wealth, and the 
acquisition of free institutions, has conquered an 
indisputable pre-eminence over its continental 
neighbours. 

Before the revolution, France was considered a 
match for the Austrian empire, but no more ; the 
question now is no longer, as to the superiority of 
France over any individual state of the European 
continent, but as to how the united continental 
powers might fare in a struggle with France. 

It is thus obvious, that the deadly contest main- 
tained between the three great branches of the 
French and Anglo-Saxon races at the outset of an 
epoch which has given them the incontestible lead 
in human civilisation, even if it have not contri- 
buted to that impulse, has at least been powerless to 
arrest it. 

From this consideration may it not fairly be 
deduced that the animosities and antipathies, the 
natural relics of such a state of things, will not 
prove serious obstacles to the rapid strides which 
the representatives of these two races are making 
towards a common goal — the freedom, enlighten- 
ment and improvement of the world ? 
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The recognition of their joint participation in this 
exalted mission, does not imply a belief in its equal 
distribution between them. 

The influence of the French and Anglo-Saxons 
on humanity (irrespective of their action on each 
other) differs probably no less in extent than in 
direction, and hence, whilst contributing to a com- 
mon result, need not come into collision. That of 
the French is undoubtedly predominating over the 
continent of Europe, whilst to the Anglo-Saxons 
the remainder of the world seems to be assigned. 

The transatlantic branch of this people has in 
another hemisphere the American continent before 
it, as the natural field of its exertions, whilst in the 
old world the mission of civilisation is not only 
entrusted to the English and the French, but these 
two nations live in a proximity, and come into con- 
tact so frequent, as to be alike favourable to the cul- 
tivation of the friendship that must spring from inter- 
knowledge and community of objects and of interests 
rightly understood, and provocative of animosities 
which can neverprove the cause of quarrel when more 
extended inter-knowledge shall have been attained. 

A strait of the sea, which the united navies of 
France and England might bridge over, divides us 
from our Gallic neighbours. The man of Kent sees 
the French shores on every clear day. The passage 
from France to England occupies less time than it 
costs to traverse the crowded streets of London 
from suburb to suburb, and the population of Lon- 

vol. i. c 
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don is nearer to Paris than to the Scottish capital ; 
yet a lamentable ignorance still divides these nations 
from each other. An ignorance, culpable from 
the danger with which it threatens not only these 
two people, but the interests of humanity at 
large, and if greater on the part of the French, than 
on our own, still inexcusably profound with our own 
people. If we turn to the modern catalogue of 
French and English literature, we shall find that 
there is no extensive or populous country, however 
remote, upon which more has not been published 
than upon the subject of France and England by 
their respective writers. If, thanks to such men as 
Guslave de Beaumont, Charles Dupin and Philarete 
Chasles, more is to be gathered in a French library 
upon Great Britain than can be found in the works 
of our own authors, upon France, the list of such 
books is still sufficiently meagre, the array of writers 
sufficiently restricted, whilst on the other hand a very 
small number of Frenchmen visit England, of whom 
only an infinitesimal proportion ever extend their 
investigations beyond the metropolis, or possess suf- 
ficient elementary knowledge of our habits, or ac- 
quaintance with our language, to profit by the oppor- 
tunities afforded them. 

France it is true is annually deluged by swarms of 
English visitors, and in many parts almost colonised 
by English residents ; but, partly owing to French 
and partly owing to English prejudices, the chief 
part of these residents and visitors herding together 
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where they tarry, and following the beaten track in 
their peregrinations, remain as a body almost as ig- 
norant of the feelings, character, and even institutions 
of the people amongst whom they sojourn as the 
Savoyards who perambulate the English thorough- 
fares and highways of our own. 

The contact of English travellers and residents 
with the French people is usually so partial, limited 
and superficial, as not to compensate, by the slight 
additional insight thus acquired, for the distorted 
views to which personal prejudice has given rise, 
and for the generalities into which local exceptions 
tempt them. That dogmatic old gentleman who has 
lived for so many years at Dunkerque or at Tours 
with his family, is persuaded that the whole nation 
is cowardly and dishonest, that there is no justice 
for a foreigner in the country, and that the people 
will some day rise and massacre all the English, 
because two big boys threw stones at his son, because 
his grocer cheated him, because he was fined for 
infringing a police regulation, and because that youth 
at whom he has shaken a stick for jostling him 
on a very narrow highway has called him (i Sucre 
Anglais" 

Of the language he has acquired fluency enough to 
make himself understood in purchasing his poultry, 
or at the utmost a proficiency which does not suffice 
to render conversation otherwise than irksome. He 
does not associate with the French. Galignani's 
Messenger is the only portion of French literature 

c 2 
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with which he is acquainted ; and all that he ever 
reads about the country in which he has taken up 
his abode, has been copied from the English news- 
papers into its columns. His knowledge of the 
functions of the prefect, whom he has ceremoniously 
visited, and of the tribunal, by which he was fined, 
are as vague and indefinite as ever. Of the civil, 
judicial and economical administration of the 
country, he is equally ignorant, and on this igno- 
rance he has grown to pride himself. He thinks it 
meritorious — John-Bull like. They are not worth 
enquiring into ; and if you attempt to argue the point 
with him, he pooh poohs you, and replies — 

"Don't tell me, sir, haven't I resided in the 
country these twenty years." 

For another type of the Briton in France, we have 
only to suppose the traveller of several seasons, or 
some argumentative Scotchmen given to paradox 
and contradiction, a firm believer in Malthus, 
and an approver of the economical sentiments of 
Lord Radnor, at least in as far as he ever approves 
of anything. 

If you talk to him of the north, or the east, or the 
south, or the west of France, he has been in the 
north, and the south, and the east, and the west, of 
France. Now mark the effect of travel upon 
him. The conversation is upon the abolition 
of primogeniture and the effects of the unlimited 
subdivision of land. The limited or diminished 
consumption of butchers' meat is one of the con- 
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sequences adduced. Or the argument is upon the 
abolition of the game-laws, and the diminution 
almost to extinction of game in France is cited. 
Straightways he denies the allegation. He has 
found game sufficient for all reasonable purposes 
of consumption wherever he has been, and its 
market-price, which is no higher in the provinces 
than in England, proves that it is abundant. 

His antagonist replies, "that game may be scarce 
though cheap in a country whose inhabitants cannot 
afford butchers' meat." But here again he denies 
that the consumption of butchers' meat is scanty. 
On the contrary, north, south, east and west, he 
has noted that the small pieces to which a French- 
man helps himself, from twenty small dishes, con* 
stitute a far larger aggregate of animal food, than 
the Englishman commonly loads his stomach with. 

And he is right about the meat in the same man- 
ner as about the game ; that is to say, in as far as 
regards the table d'hotes of hotels and inns where his 
experience has been gathered, but lamentably in error 
in his general deductions from the fact. This man, it is 
quite clear, would have possessed notionsmore correct, 
if he had remained at home, and confined himtelf 
even to the ponderous superficiality of Mac Culloch. 

Let us take a third specimen, — the accom- 
plished resident of Paris. He speaks French 
with native fluency, and has even assumed the 
"parlergras" of the metropolis. He is perfectly 
conversant with life in that great city, from the 
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"foyer de Vopera" to the back slums, whose slang 
is not unfamiliar to him. He flatters himself that 
he can thoroughly appreciate the tastes, prejudices 
and feelings of the Parisian, and he does not deceive 
himself; but then unfortunately the.Parisian cockney 
knows nothing of the remainder of France, and 
though Paris is said in one sense to be France, it 
bears inconceivably little analogy to the provinces. 

England to a great extent might fairly be judged 
like an honest bale of goods, from the sample of 
any district. Wealth, cultivation, luxury and en- 
lightenment are so generally diffused as scarcely to 
predominate more in one county than another. 
In France, on the contrary, the chief luxury and 
prosperity is gathered in Paris, and in the large 
towns, and along the lines of intercommunication 
between them, and these the traveller usually visits 
and traverses without a suspicion of the privation 
and penury which would await him off the beaten 
track. 

This peculiarity operates, in a contrary sense, to 
deceive the Frenchman resorting to England. In 
the same manner that the Englishman takes for 
granted that the halting places on his line of route, 
afford a fair specimen of the whole country, so the 
Frenchman is not easily persuaded that when he 
has seen London and a few large cities, he has not 
seen the best part of England. 

" You are quite right, there is very little known 
upon your country ; I am thinking of writing a 
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book upon the subject myself/' said a French resi- 
dent, self-sufficiently to the author. 

" Indeed, then you are well acquainted with 
England ?" 

" Qui jem'enjlatte. Je connais VAngleterre fofond, 
fy suis depuis quinze am. I flatter myself that I 
do know England ; I have resided in it fifteen 
years/' 

On testing the knowledge which this gentleman 
was persuaded that he possessed, it proved in the 
course of a very brief conversation that he was 
utterly ignorant of the existence of militia or yeo- 
manry in England, that he believed the substratum 
of the whole island to be calcareous, that we had 
no rocks, but only chalk hills, and that he conceived 
the waggoners who brought up loads of hay to the 
London markets, to be the substantial farmers of 
the land. 

"Where have you resided during these fifteen 
years ?" 

" Always in the capital." 

" Then you have seen nothing of the country ?" 

" On the contrary, I have seen enough of it, both 
by land and water. I came up to London once from 
Dover by coach, and on two distinct occasions I 
have sailed and steamed up and down the Thames, 
going to and returning from France/ 9 

" And yoa conceive that sufficient experience of 
rural life?" 

" A sufficient sample. There can be no great dif- 
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ferences in rural life, your peasants wear white 
smock frocks, and ours wear blue. Your people con- 
sume gin and beer, ours drink wine and brandy, but 
rustics are everywhere alike, — heavy, stupid, igno- 
rant and mean. The country is everywhere the same 
un endroit ou Von cache ses guenilles ou Von fait des 
Economies d'esprit et d'argent. Uninteresting and 
prosaic enough in France, the superaddition of 
English dulness cannot much change or improve 
it. I have beside made many little Sunday trips." 

' ' You have perhaps been to Blackwall by the 
railway?" 

" Effectivement, jai fait pltmeurs fois ce petit 
voyage" replied the Frenchman triumphantly. 

" Then there can be no doubt that the book you 
are so well qualified to write will prove exceedingly 
'amusing." 

The writer, whose recollections of the Adelaide 
Gallery were derived from a time when its object 
was identical with that of the Polytechnic Institution, 
found himself casually in the midst of an entertain- 
ment half concert, half galante show. A few benches, 
divided off from the rest, were intended as reserved 
seats for those, who, at the cost of sixpence, were 
ambitious of pre-eminence amongst the spectators. 

A young Frenchman tempted by this cheap dis- 
tinction, entered these reserved seats, and lounged 
with considerable self - complacence, displaying 
sundry graces on these benches, of which he proved 
the sole occupant. At the close of the entertain- 
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ment he was met at the door by a fellow-country- 
man. 

" Ah 1 tu sors de la ? qu'est ce done ? You have 
been in there, what sort of place is it ?" 

" Encore un endroit" replied the other, " ou ce 
beau monde Anglais s'ennuie. Another of those 
dull places in which English fashionables seek 
amusement.' ' 

Let us now take a French deputy. He is a pro- 
fessed admirer of England, he is visiting it for in* 
formation sake, and though he does not speak 
English, he begs that the conversation may be car- 
ried on in that language, as he understands it as well 
as his own. 

He is a guest at the dinner-table of what may 
almost be termed a family party, at least the only 
stranger besides himself is an old and valued friend 
of the host's who has been for several years lost 
sight of. 

When the cloth is removed, this gentleman, whose 
settled melancholy has yielded in some measure to 
the social influence and to the genial sympathy from 
which he has long estranged himself, proceeds with 
the placid resignation and somewhat of the egotisti- 
cal prolixity which the long contemplation of mis- 
fortune is apt to occasion, to give a detailed account 
of the grievous domestic calamities which have 
befallen him since he last met his host. 

After expatiating on the loss of his sister, on the 
sudden decease of his wife, and the lingering illness 
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of his son, he came at length to the climax of his be* 
reavement in relating the death of his only child. 

At this point of his narration, his countenance 
brightened a little with the consciousness of having 
discharged a melancholy duty ; the deputy who had 
narrowly watched him during the recital with a 
shrewd suspicion that he was a dry story-teller, was 
now convinced that he was a confirmed farceur, the 
point of whose tale had been delivered, and hastened 
to exclaim with a burst of approbatory merriment, 
ah ! Di — a — ble ! The deuce ! 

That deputy now speaks in the French Chamber, 
with authority on the entente cordiale ; the youth of 
reserved seats is convinced that he is conversant 
with fashionable life in London ; and the gentleman 
premeditating the perpetration of a book, will at least 
furnish materials to a literary friend, — perhaps to 
M. Paul Feval — when he retires from business in the 
city to the seclusion of his native town in the south 
of France. 

Though the author is not disposed to contest that 
the instances, both of French and English self-suffi- 
cient ignorance, adduced, are extreme cases, he may 
nevertheless safely assert that all the personages 
cited possessed at least as much knowledge of the 
subjects discussed as a certain French ex-minister, 
who gave to the world his impressions of England, 
and very nearly as much as certain writers upon 
both sides of the question, to whom no more distinct 
allusion shall be made. 
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. On the whole be has perhaps found more infor- 
mation possessed by persons who had never quitted 
England on the subject of France, than by the mass of 
travellers to that country. That its average knowledge 
exhibited in England upon France is far greater than 
in France upon England ; and that it is partly attribu- 
table to the very much larger number of Englishmen 
visiting France is undeniable, but it is at the same 
time no less true that the extent of such informa- 
tion has hitherto borne no proportion to the greater 
amount of that kind of intercourse. 

As regards the French people, — exclusive of 
their limited personal acquaintance with England 
— two important causes, usually overlooked, have 
tended popularly to perpetuate the profound in- 
ternational ignorance in which even contiguous 
states were plunged, when means of communica- 
tion and the extension of the press were more re- 
stricted. 

In the first place, whatever be the partial instruc- 
tion possessed by classes, and whatever the amount 
of education diffused through certain urban locali- 
ties, — instruction and education, comparatively with 
England, are still, throughout France, lamentably 
deficient. This deficiency exists less as regards the 
actual disproportion of the numbers who can read 
or write, than in the amount which is annually read ; 
and measured by this standard the information 
disseminated through the press to the whole French 
people will be found far from attaining one tithe of 
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that which the press annually imparts to the popu- 
lation of these islands. 

In the second place, such geographical notions as 
the great majority of the French people entertain, 
are derived from the accounts of veterans of the 
Republic, and the empire, who though tolerably 
acquainted with Spain, Poland, Germany, Italy, and 
the Low Countries, had never visited England, ex- 
cept, in comparatively rare instances, as prisoners of 
war, where their experiences were limited to the 
military prisons and the hulks. 

It thus happens that these two countries remain, 
notwithstanding their contiguity, their community 
of political sentiments, identity of social interests, 
and daily extending commercial relations, during 
more than thirty years of continuous peace, still 
ignorant of each other, to a degree inconceivable, 
without taking into consideration the circumstances 
to which the writer has precedently adverted. 

If there are few things of which the knowledge 
is not advantageous, the ignorance pernicious, that 
ignorance is peculiarly to be regretted which may 
perpetuate prejudices, or engender misconceptions, 
perillous to the peace of two countries, the inter- 
ruption of whose pacific relations would inevitably 
retard the progress and civilisation of the world. 

For though a more intimate acquaintance with 
systems and forms of governments may tend to 
render contemptible or hateful what appeared re- 
spectable before, the inter-knowledge of nations is 
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inevitably conducive to that fraternisation which 
all the oppressors of humanity have a common in- 
terest in impeding. 

Holding therefore as the writer does that war be- 
tween France and England, under any pretext, would 
be little less criminal and far more pernicious than ac- 
tual civil war; and convinced as he is that only 
mutual ignorance can render possible so deplorable 
an eventuality, he believes that no greater public 
service can be rendered to the cause of civilisation 
in France or England, than by the dissemination of 
light upon the subject, and in pursuance of his con- 
viction, proceeds to offer the humble contribution 
of his own impressions towards a consummation so 
much to be desired. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The conclusions to which the author has been led 
by the reflections and experiences which these 
volumes contain, even though founded on the con- 
tinuance of pacific relations between France and 
England, may seem to some of his readers little less 
startling than the theories of those exceptional poli- 
ticians who would unhesitatingly plunge the two 
countries into all the horrors of war on grounds 
which would scarcely justify a private quarrel. 

Though convinced that there is much truth in the 
alleged want of reciprocity on the part of the great 
bulk of the French nation in the entente cordiale — 
the chief argument set forth by those who under- 
value its importance — he differs with them in his 
deductions from a fact which he cannot call in 
question. 

Yet though a reciprocally amicable feeling 
should not prevail throughout the masses of the 
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two countries, all thinking men in England are 
agreed as to the importance it would possess if it 
had any real existence. 

In the belief that this importance cannot be over- 
rated, and that it is in the power of the people of 
Great Britain, to make the entente cordiale a 
reality, the author proposes to submit to the 
reader — before detailing his reasons for arriving at 
that conclusion — his conviction of the terms on 
which such a permanently amicable understanding 
may be established, and of the expediency of ac- 
cepting them. 

He is perfectly conscious that the boldness of the 
opinions he is about to express, may prove little less 
alarming to the great mass of politicians who follow 
soberly in the rear of events — than the pugnacious 
levity of those who would embroil two of the 
greatest nations in the world, and compromise the 
best interests of the remainder, to avenge the trick- 
ery practised by an unpopular minister, or the dis- 
courtesy done to a diplomatist. But satisfied of the 
truthful basis of his views, he is content to be — as 
he may perhaps be pardoned for recalling to the 
reader that he has been already — a little in advance 
of that point towards which public opinion is in- 
sensibly but inevitably tending.* 

* If we refer to the chief organs of public opinion a few 
seasons back, it is obvious that the impressions then entertained 
respecting Russia by the press, had undergone considerable 
modification since the period immediately succeeding to the 
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Experience has already taught him how certainly 
great truths, however startling or unpalatable, so 



Polish revolution. The odium which had once attached to its 
government, and the exaggerated fears once entertained of its 
ambition had subsided. Those in fact who were actively hostile 
to that power, had assailed her in public opinion with weapons 
which would not bear the test of strict investigation. They 
endeavoured to popularise a great truth, through a no less ex- 
tensive misconception, and both fell to the ground together. 
In seeking to excite the opinion of the British people to ac- 
tive hostility against the Russian despotism, they did not do so 
by proving that it was hateful, but by alleging it to be directly 
menacing. 

A large portion of the public was inclined to believe that an 
immediate attack upon Russia was a measure of defence, al- 
most as imperative to British security as had been the expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen, in the last great continental war. But it 
was not in the English character to take so momentous a step 
without due inquiry, and though it was true that the Russian 
autocracy, by impoverishing and degrading the millions over 
which it ruled, was indirectly injurious to the legitimate inter- 
ests of Great Britain, a closer investigation of the Russian 
Colossus dissipated all the fears which had been founded on mis- 
representation of its power. 

The great arguments had been, not the philanthropy of in- 
terfering in the east, as we were doing in the west between the 
master and the slave, not an exposure of the progressive de- 
moralisation which the autocratic government was producing 
amongst so many millions, and not economical considerations 
of the loss which this oppression occasioned to the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of this country, but a denunciation of 
the boundless acquisitiveness of the Tsars, and a vehement asser- 
tion, that the designs of the Muscovite, Alexander s successor, 
were as imminently threatening to the British empire, as the 
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that they be but truths, eventually make their way 
in this age of investigation ; and how surely the 



ambition of the Macedonian Alexander's father had been to the 
Greek republics. 

Map9 pointed out the enormous extension of the Russian 
empire, our Indian possessions were thought to be menaced 
Constantinople jeopardised. But the public was surprised to 
find it proved, in the controversy which ensued, both that Great 
Britain had, within the same period, far more extensively in- 
creased its population and its territory, and that a collision 
would prove infinitely more perilous to the Russian autocracy, 
than to ourselves. The pamphlet, entitled " Russia, France and 
England, by a Manchester manufacturer," attributed to Mr. 
Cobden, is a fair specimen of the reaction which took place 
when the panic by which it had been inspired subsided. But 
with the subsidence of that excitement, when the popular fears 
were acknowledged to, have been unfounded, all interest on 
the subject gradually died away, till by degrees it became the 
received idea, that though considerable barbarism existed in the 
Russian dominions, and though the Russian government was 
undoubtedly arbitrary, that yet it was better than any other 
adapted to the condition of society in that country, which was 
steadily progressing in civilisation under the guidance of the 
Tzars, its energetic reformers. 

Poland was limited in the popular estimation to the kingdom 
of that name, which does not contain more than one fourth of 
the Polish population. Austria and Prussia, considered like 
France or England, as mighty nations instead of artificial 
states as they really are, were only alluded to, the one as a pater- 
nal cabinet, our natural and inalienable ally, the other as an 
enlightened government from whose model administration we 
might with advantage borrow. 

A reference to the leading articles of the chief organs of the 
press, will at once shew these to have been the recorded opinions 

P 
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spirit of enquiry which discredits false facts and in- 
ferences, with however much plausibility and talent 



of the public, about the time that the Marquis de Custine 
again turned attention to that country by the publication of his 
book, which the writer of these pages followed up by the Re- 
velations of Russia, the White Slave, and Eastern Europe, suc- 
ceeded or preceded by the works of Golovine, Lacroix, Thei- 
ner, D'Horer, and Koubrakiewicz. 

If we now, in 1847, seek out such articles in the leading pub- 
lications of the day, as contain the expression of their present 
opinion on the subject of Eastern Europe, and contrast them 
with the impressions they conveyed some three or four years 
since to the public, it will be found that an utter and almost 
unanimous revulsion has taken place. 

To approve of the Russian government, or to laud the cha- 
racter of the Emperor Nicholas, has at length become whether 
in the walls of St. Stephens, or in the columns of a newspaper, 
an eccentricity in which few Englishmen, with any regard for 
their public character, now venture to indulge. 

Such an exhibition as that made by Lord George Bentinck on 
Mr. Hume's motion in the last session, was utterly unsupported 
and regarded even by his own party, as no less uncalled-for and 
ill-judged than the apologies for negro slavery, occasionally 
offered by injudicious politicians after the current of public opi- 
nion had set unanimously, irresistibly, and for ever the other way. 

As a set off, the late and actual premiers express in as far 
as befits their position, contrary sympathies, and in the same 
session, Conservatives and Legitimatists, in discussing other sub- 
jects, go out of the way to cast opprobrium at the Russian go- 
vernment, by stigmatising the hypothetical effects of measures 
they are combating a worse than Russian despotism. 

Austria, which since the days of Hume we had been accus- 
tomed to regard as our natural ally, and to consider as the 
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popularised, gives permanent currency to the true 
in fact and principle, from whatever source emanating 
when pertinaciously advocated. 



most paternal of governments, is now branded with almost 
universal reprobation. 

A great and undeniable change has taken place in public 
opinion. The ukase for the transplantation of the Jewish popu- 
lation into the interior, the religious persecution set on foot by 
the Emperor Nicholas, the Gallician massacres, and the suppres- 
sion of the republic of Cracow, have no doubt mediately con- 
duced to this result, but simply in as far as they confirmed the 
sad picture of the rule and condition of eastern Europe, set 
before the public. 

An uninterrupted series of misdeeds, no less arbitrary or per- 
nicious, had been for years perpetrated without attracting the 
notice of the west, and in a like manner might have escaped it 
now if its attention had not been called to the misgovernmcnt 
of those regions, by the above-named writers. 

To the persevering exertions of some half dozen pens, and 
to some seventeen or eighteen volumes given to the public, 
this change may therefore fairly be attributed j but then 
their charges, though so startling as to be met with disbelief, 
contained substantial truths, of which gradual investigation 
confirmed the accuracy. 

The author has lived to see his opinions wholly or partially 
adopted by publications which met his first statements with 
incredulity and irony, and the satisfaction hence derived, has 
amply compensated him even for the injustice of certain critics 
who having characterised his views as visionary speculations, 
and rejected his facts as wildly incredible, or wholly unworthy 
of belief, though afterwards wholly appropriating them, have 
not only failed in acknowledging this, but still hint that the 
character of exaggerating and embellishing attaches to the 

D 2 
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In the belief that opinions which may appear 
startling now will be received a few seasons or 
even a few months hence with favour, he does not 
hesitate to avow convictions which he is aware 
will shock the majority of his readers, as all truths 
which appear bold or novel are apt to shock those 
whom habit and not reason has wedded to the notions 
they entertain. The question of our relations with 
France may be stated briefly as follows. The immense 
majority of the population of these islands are con- 
vinced that the prosperity of France can alone prove 
advantageous to Great Britain, whilst as a matter of 
feeling they bear nothing but good will to the French 
people. The wish to bury in oblivion all former 
animosities, and to establish a permanent good un- 
derstanding with France, is universal in this country. 

But though the aphorism which is so frequently 
made use of on this question, that there must be 
two parties to a quarrel, is inapplicable, since it by 
no means follows that there need be two willing par- 
ties, it is at least undeniable that there must be two 



writer, who dealing with the varied subjects on which he has 
dwelt, and treating of systems which are huge monuments of 
deception, emphatically denied in his early prefaces, the pos- 
sibility of infallible accuracy, and only aspired to general truth- 
fulness. And on this subject he may perhaps be permitted to 
observe that disclaiming as he does all exemption from error, 
that none of his statements have ever been refuted, or met with 
any contradiction beyond vague innuendo. 
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willing parties to a good understanding. Now the 
vast numerical majority of the French people are 
indisposed to such an arrangement. In the first 
place, the diffusion of knowledge has done less than 
with us in dispelling the mutual prejudices and hos- 
tility to which the last war gave rise. In the second, 
the result of that war, so humiliating to a people so 
sensitive on the point of national glory, and pre- 
viously intoxicated with unprecedented success, was 
not such as (even with a parity of naional character) 
to have been as easily forgotten by the French as by 
the English people. 

The winner in a great game may say let us forget 
and forgive, but the same good humour can hardly 
be expected from the loser ; and thirdly, the French 
population generally disbelieves in our good inten- 
tions, and professions of amity towards it. 

This incredulity it is true is surely though slowly 
diminishing ; but it would be idle to deny that it 
still exists to a degree which would assuredly lead to 
the interruption of peace, if the opinion of the 
numerical majority of the French people could be 
taken to-morrow. 

The knowledge of this fact leads many English- 
men to advocate a repressive rather than a cordially 
conciliatory policy towards France, not that they do 
not desiderate a good understanding with that 
country, but that they consider it unattainable. 

The masses in France disbelieve in the sincerity 
of our friendly protestations. The knowledge of 
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that belief leads British politicians to regard our 
good understanding with the French people, as 
hopelessly precarious. Hitherto our alliance, after 
the example of so many other of our alliances, has 
been rather with the dynasty than with the nation, 
and our amicable relations have been, and perhaps 
are still, at the mercy of an individual will. 

But that peace which the King of the French and 
his advisers have so many years been actively in- 
strumental in maintaining, is comparatively value- 
less, whilst dependent on the varying interests or 
caprices of a family — whilst exposed to interruption 
through the dotage of old age, through the rashness 
of youth, or liable to be sacrificed to the safety of 
an imperilled dynasty, which choosing the lesser 
of the two evils, may at any moment be driven to 
direct the popular wrath against England for the 
purpose of diverting into an extraneous channel, 
the danger imminently threatening it. 

It is obvious, that a good understanding to be 
valuable and stable, must repose not on the favour 
of a cabinet, or of a party, but on the broader basis 
of a reciprocal confidence in the friendly feelings 
entertained by each of these two people towards the 
other. Now it is a stubborn fact, that the French 
have no such confidence in us. For the last thirty 
years the rancorous enmity engendered by and sur- 
viving a long struggle, no less than the envious 
ingratitude of those with whom we were allied dur- 
ing its continuance, have inspired the whole conti- 
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nental press to malign our national character, and to 
attribute to us a patriotic but unscrupulous fore- 
sight as Machiavelian as that with which the Vene- 
tian oligarchy and the fraternity of St. Ignatius 
have been charged. Not only is our government 
held up to obloquy as a type of successful perfidy, 
but Englishmen individually, whatever their charac- 
ter, conduct, or opinions, are represented as banded 
together with an impossible unity of action, and intent 
on upholding a line of policy whose egotistic purpose 
is to result in the confusion of the whole human race 
besides. To extend British commerce and prosperity, 
and to impede the commerce and prosperity of the 
remainder of mankind, we are leagued in a vast con- 
spiracy, and scatter broadcast through the world the 
seeds of misery and of calami ties, unerringly calculated 
to ripen in due season into a guilty harvest of mo- 
nopoly ! The sentiments set forth by our speakers 
and our writers, and the corresponding acts of our le- 
gislature, are rejected in disproof of the views attri- 
buted to us. The auditory of Exeter-hall assembled 
to assail — the writer of the leading article condemna- 
tory of negro slavery, the House of Commons voting 
its twenty millions to suppress it, are devoutly 
believed on the continent to have made in their own 
breasts, a perverse calculation of remote advantage 
to be derived from the exclusive production of sugar 
in British India, when all other slave cultivated 
colonies were ruined after the example, and at the 
sacrifice of our own. Our attempts to suppress the 
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slave trade, are mere pretexts to secure that very 
ideal advantage which haunts the brains of foreign 
politicians, " the dominion of the seas ;" and ac- 
cording to them principles of free-trade have been 
adopted by Great Britain with the sole view of 
injuring its continental neighbours. 

It is in vain, that through every organ by which 
public opinion can be expressed, unanimous good 
will is evinced on the part of this country towards 
France. It is in vain, that we popularly accept as 
the fundamental maxim of international economy, 
" that every commercial state is as deeply interested 
in the prosperity of its neighbours, as the trader in 
the affluence of the customers with whom he deals." 
We are not believed. 

France is not only imbued with the prejudices 
which pervade the continent against us — not only 
in common with the remaining continent of Europe, 
still at the present day barely at that point in politi- 
cal economy, from which we were progressing twenty 
years ago ; but furthermore has a cause, (to which 
allusion has been made in a preceding page) natural, 
if not reasonable, of antipathetical distrust towards 
us, and which under similar circumstances might 
identically affect ourselves. 

We were successful, the French unfortunate, in a 
struggle which shook the world for two and twenty 
years, and whilst in the self-complacence of so great 
a triumph, it has been easy for us to forget and for- 
give, it is surprising that France, still smarting 
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under the humiliation of misfortune, should be more 
slow to relinquish its animosities, less prompt in the 
abandonment of prejudice, and more fretfully suspi- 
cious than ourselves. 

Time, indeed, has considerably modified, and is 
still diminishing, the hostility with which we are 
regarded, but unluckily the subsidence of that vin- 
dictive feeling which so long outlived antagonism, is 
counteracted by a strong sense of present injurious 
rivality. 

The mortal enmity of a past and perhaps irrecon- 
cilable generation has died away ; the present, still 
under the impression that a national reparation is 
due — is incessantly roused from its quiescent in- 
difference, by the belief that Great Britain is thwart- 
ing its best interests whilst insidiously attempting to 
cajole it with the pretence of amity. 

The inextinguishable hatred of a bye-gone day 
has ceased ; there remains — engendered by misrepre- 
sentation— a distrust and prejudice preventive now 
of cordial intercourse, but which would prove no 
effectual obstacle to a sincere good understanding 
if the real sentiments entertained towards France 
by the vast majority of the population of these 
islands were understood by the French people. 

But in these sentiments, with whatever unanimity 
professed, they have but a limited confidence, which 
is disturbed whenever,in the estimation of the French, 
our good will is practically tested. 

However much France may misconceive or over- 
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rate the part assigned to her, by the genius and 
civilization of her people, she cannot be charged 
with insensibility upon this point. Besides, while 
Sweden is still profoundly irritated at the spoliation 
of Finland, whilst Holland still broods over the loss 
of its African possessions, and whilst the very Danes, 
though not yet free, are keenly sensitive to the 
threatened abstraction of their southern provinces, 
is it to be expected that the ardent population of 
France should tamely rest within limits more con- 
tracted than those which bounded the monarchy of 
Louis the Fifteenth, and this, when all the great 
continental powers have since extended their domi- 
nions ? 

We have no example of such indifference on the 
part of any people which was not retrograding, nor 
of any government which was not imbecile ; and we 
cannot hope for any until such a point of civilization 
be attained as will be incompatible with distinctive 
nationalities. 

Now when inspired by that ambition which cha- 
racterizes the vitality of nations — when urged by the 
expansive tendency which forced contraction stimu- 
lates, — and when moved by the aspirations which cha- 
racterise the instinct of its mission, France rest- 
lessly bestirs herself within her narrowed limits — 
whether, invited by the Cis-Rhenane population, it 
look toward the frontier of the Rhine, whether its 
thoughts are turned toward the Gallicised provinces 
of Belgium, and whether it seeks for elbow room, 
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or for the means of securing its possessions in 
Africa — England, the only recognized insuperable 
obstacle stands betwixt her and her object. 

The French people is therefore thus situated ; 
that on the one hand, it has our mere protestations, 
which it has been incessantly tutored to distrust, 
while on the other, it meets with resolute opposition 
from all parties of the press and senate of Great 
Britain, whenever moving one step towards aggran- 
dizement or expansion. 

The balance between France and the continental 
powers is nicely trimmed, and England to a French 
imagination, is ever there threatening to fling her 
preponderating weight into the adverse scale. 

But so much more share has the sense of present 
antagonism than of rancour for the past in Gallic 
hostility at the present day, that if the masses of 
the French people would not hesitate to accept and 
reciprocate our professions of amity if convinced of 
their sincerity, but that conviction is obviously not to 
be impressed upon their incredulity by mere words 
without tangible and irrecusable proofs. 

These proofs it is in our power to offer without 
any abnegation of self-interest. 

Let it only be distinctly understood, that whilst 
we will not tolerate any line of policy nationally 
injurious to ourselves on the part of France, we do 
not consider as necessarily so, the extension and 
aggrandizement of that country. That we consider 
the increase of her prosperity, security, and power, 
as perfectly compatible with the maintenance and 
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augmentation of our own ; that though we will re- 
solutely oppose every step which is hostile towards 
us in its tendency, that we are willing to abstain 
from interfering in all political movements which 
may conduce to the advantage of France, without 
operating to our detriment. 

Let it be understood, that whilst the public of 
Great Britain may condemn the system and ridicule 
the cost of colonization in Algeria, that it is resolved 
to take no step to impede its consolidation, protec- 
tion, or increase. That though we should oppose 
any attempt at establishment in Egypt, Syria, or 
elsewhere, directed against British commerce or pos- 
sessions in the East, or tending to make the Medi- 
terranean exclusively a French lake, that we have 
no thought of intervening betwixt France and her 
Barbaresque neighbours, or of interfering to prevent 
the occupation of stations required to insure the 
safety of its colony in time of war. That though 
advising peace, we have no thought of armed medi- 
ation in any quarrel, whose object or result may be 
to restore to France the coveted boundaries we once 
recognized. 

Let all this be understood, and on these terms we 
may cement a friendship equally beneficial and in- 
destructible, — not betwixt Great Britain and a fleet- 
ing cabinet or perishable dynasty, but between the 
two most civilized and powerful nations in the 
world. 

The entente cordiale, — from a promising conception 
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become a reality,— would soon render hostile rivality 
impossible. The two countries must day by day 
become more persuaded, that their best interests 
were as closely identical as the interests of the 
Scotch and English nation, whose mutual heartburn- 
ings and animosities once exceeded any which have 
since divided the British people from the French. 
Such a union once established, France and Eng- 
land must progress in mutual improvement, and 
marching hand in hand to the civilization of the 
world, all wars, oppression, and barbarism must dis- 
appear before their moral influence and preponde- 
rating power. 

" But stay, my good Sir," says some outraged 
politician, " I am for a good understanding with 
France; I swear by Txmis Philippe, I swear by 
Guizot, I would swear by any body in France, who 
was uppermost and peaceably inclined, I am all in 
favour of peace, and free-trade, and progress ; I am 
not reckoned behind my time ; but you startle me I 
protest. According to your theory, you would 
have us allow the French to step into Morocco ?" 
" Undoubtedly, if they have a fair casus belli." 
" And you would permit the extension of the 
French frontier to the Rhine — perhaps to the 
Scheld ?" 

" Unquestionably, if the inhabitants of these ter- 
ritories invited them." 

" You would have us next allow the seizure and 
occupation of the Balearic Islands ?" 
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" Not the seizure, but — providing their posses- 
sion conduced more to French security than to Brit- 
ish detriment, and that France had legitimately pur- 
chased them from Spain — assuredly the occupation." 

" But if the Balearic Islands are, in time of war, 
the key to the African possessions of France ?" 

" Then, since we allow retention of the colony 
itself, why invidiously seek to withhold the key." 

" And pray Sir, where do you suppose the rest- 
less ambition of the French would find limits, if they 
had regained their former frontier or consolidated 
an empire in Africa, since now already clamouring 
for exclusive influence in Egypt, and in Syria, and 
Greece, and avowedly eager for hostile realization 
with Great Britain in China, and in Polynesia ¥* 

" I apprehend that French ambition directed to a 
practical object, would no longer wander into the 
vague and illusory channels into which it has pur- 
posely been diverted. It is obvious, that the distant 
possessions across sea are valueless, whilst a superior 
force exists upon the ocean. Equality of naval 
power is, therefore, a necessary preliminary of all 
wise colonial extension. Commerce alone can nur- 
ture naval strength. Commerce requires uninter- 
rupted peace, and lengthened peace must rather 
tend to an indissoluble fusion of interests between 
Great Britain and France than to the continuance 
of rivalry. Of these facts all intelligent Frenchmen 
are aware. Thiers himself once avowed from the 
tribune, his conviction that France must extend her 
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influence on the continent, and give up as chimerical 
all views of distant aggrandizement. It would not 
be difficult to popularize a truth so palpable, but the 
leaders of parties have chosen not to do so, because 
whilst the French people were indulging in visions 
of impossible realization, their attention was diverted 
from that which was proximate and readily to be 
attempted. A barren intrigue with the ministers of 
King Otho, or with the Court of Abyssinia is para- 
ded to make the nation forget the Rhenish frontier, 
in full march for which another successful three 
days might set the national armies, and we may 
fairly presume that established on the Rhine, the 
French might be tempted to give up views of vague 
aggrandizement, on distant points of the compass, 
for present and tangible advantage, relinquishing 
the shadow for the reality, as soon as allowed to 
discern between them. 

" But who is to say if France once overstepped her 
actual boundary, how far she might not extend her- 
self in central Europe, or what governments might 
not be subverted ?" 

" If so, I do not see how such an eventuality affects 
us. The prosperity of central and of eastern Eu- 
rope could but augment under the improved go- 
vernment of France. Our commercial relations, 
the chief relations we entertain with those coun- 
tries — which could not easily be less, would probably 
be more than under their present rulers. But 
though any great movement of the French people 
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might upset the despotic governments of Europe like 
houses built of cards, this result would be mainly 
brought about by the efforts of the populations they 
have partitioned and oppressed. 

" Empires, and kingdoms, and principalities, may 
crumble, but though the surface of Europe is covered 
by tottering artificial governments, which the first 
lowering of the tempest may level with the dust ; 
vast and indestructible nations occupy the soil be- 
neath. Entangled amidst worm-eaten thrones, but 
untainted by their corruption, there is a German 
nation nearly as numerous as the French, and a 
prodigious Sclavonian family, some of whose indi- 
vidual branches comprise tens of millions. France 
might easily liberate these populations. She might 
break asunder the yoke that weighs them down, and 
she might long exercise over them that influence of 
mind she exercises now, but not herself enslave 
them ; and we may safely leave them to settle that 
matter with her." 

" And what do you say to the treaties which pledge 
us to maintain the existing order of things ? We 
may have been wrong in confounding cabinets with 
nations, and in entering into contracts with them, 
but we have done so, our bond is there. What can 
we do ?" 

" What we did when these cabinets violated the 
said treaties. We protested then. Let us protest if 
France infringes them, but let it be distinctly un- 
derstood that we shall do nothing further*" 
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And where would the balance of power be all this 
time? 

" States can only be exceptionally and individually 
not collectively stationary. Therefore the balance 
of power, however nicely adjusted, must be ever 
disturbed by the diminishing or increasing weight of 
the bodies once held in equilibrium. It must ut- 
terly change with every brief series of years, and 
can never be regarded in any other light than as a 
temporary arrangement. 

" A balance of power trimmed in the last century, 
when the Venetian republic still existed, when Spain 
was mistress of the richest portion of the new 
world, and when the Dutch states owned half the 
shipping in Europe, would be preposterous now ; 
and in a like manner the aptitude of a policy appli- 
cable twenty or thirty years ago, has ceased in the 
actual condition of Europe." 

" Then — after centuries of rivality with France, — 
after the experience of her ambitious hostility alike 
under the guidance of kings, republicans, and im- 
perialists, — you would theorise away all the ex- 
perience of the past, all the wisdom of our fathers ! 
You would passively concede to France, all that the 
genius of Pitt, all that the daring of Nelson, all 
that the success of Wellington, were lavished to 
impede, all that Great Britain shed her blood in 
a hundred battles, and incurred a debt of six hun- 
dred millions to prevent — the ascendancy of France ? 

" Undoubtedly Europe formerly leagued itself with 

VOL. i. e 
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wisdom against the ascendancy of the Grand Tare. 
The preponderance of France, once truly perillous to 
Great Britain, is now as far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, a mere bugbear. Within the memory of a 
living generation, France was far more powerful than 
England, and on every point in contact with her. But 
though during the lapse of years which has since 
occurred, France has grown in strength, we have 
decupled our own, and besides the two nations having 
struck out different paths, we have left her so far 
behind on that which we have chosen, as to render all 
chance of overtaking us hopeless. In the infancy of 
men still in our senate, for instance when the Duke 
of Wellington was born, the whole population of 
Great Britain and Ireland was only between ten and 
eleven millions. We had never had credit to borrow 
more than some seventy millions to carry on a war of 
twenty-seven years duration. Our shipping did not 
exceed three quarters of a million of tons. Our 
Indian empire was in its infancy. France had then a 
concentrated population of some three and twenty 
millions — a navy more formidable, colonies as valu- 
able as our own, pecuniary resources more available, 
to say nothing of the influence her family compact 
gave her with Spain, who had her fleets and trea- 
sures to turn against us. 

We lost the United States. France overrunning 
Europe and bent on our destruction, as the sole ob- 
stacle to her universal domination, turned all Europe 
against us. Jealousy of French aggrandisement 
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then, — when its power might have proved fatal to 
our weakness, — was therefore not only justifiable and 
wise, but self-preservative. But now that our 
population (instead of being less than half,) is within 
a few millions of the population of France, which it 
is speedily overtaking — now that Spain has ceased 
to be an aggressive power, whilst we have added a 
prodigious empire to our possessions ; now that our 
navy more than trebles that of France, doubles that 
of Europe, and equals that of all the chief maritime 
states in the world collectively, and now that the 
unimpaired credit which enabled us to borrow nine 
hundred and sixty-seven millions of pounds sterling 
during the last twenty-two years of war, would 
give us if required a greater command of capital 
than all the world combined could accomplish, — now 
— jealousy of French aggrandisement and power can 
only arise from cowardice, ignorance, or folly, or 
originate in an invidious prejudice which no English- 
man would dare to avow." 

" But you forget the changes which steam may 
have introduced into modern warfare, and of which 
we have yet had no practical illustration on a large 
scale. You forget the danger of overwhelming in- 
vasion by means of the sudden concentration of 
troops, through the agency of the locomotive, and 
of the steam-fleet ?" 

" These dangers threaten us, as much in the pre- 
sent condition of France, as if she had an increased 
territory. They would be physically the same if 

e 2 
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her power were curtailed to half its present pro- 
portions, while morally much greater. The peril 
of such an evil is only to be met now by defensive 
preparation, eventually averted by an increased cor- 
diality of intercourse which would render impossible 
such an offensive demonstration. The increase of 
knowledge will popularise both with the French and 
English, the true state of the case, namely, that 
whilst with the present power and resources of 
Great Britain, a struggle must prove detrimental if 
not destructive to France ; that the people of Great 
Britain could not possibly gain anything by the most 
m signal triumph over her, but would on the contrary, 
suffer through it. 

The French will learn that even already a British 
parliament could not be induced to vote a sixpence 
for the possession of France and of Algeria, if invited 
to occupy those countries, and that the people of 
Great Britain are interested in the prosperity of 
France, being almost without exception only opposed 
to the extension of her power, in as far as they con- 
ceive it to be dangerous to England's safety. Increased 
knowledge of the colossal power of Great Britain on 
both sides of the channel will have the effect of con- 
ducing to pacific results, by removing the last cause of 
our jealousy of French aggrandisement, and with that 
cause, the last obstacle on the part of France to a 
permanent good understanding ; whilst at the- same 
time, shewing the destructive folly of hostile rivality, 
and the advantages of friendly intercourse. 
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It will in short demonstrate to us that we have 
nothing to fear from French ambition, nothing to gain 
except from French prosperity ; to the French that we 
have no wish to injure them, that amicable relations 
must prove mutually beneficial, and that it would be 
insanity to attack a nation powerful beyond all pre- 
cedent or parallel, and to the developement of whose 
resources the invention of steam— though it may ex- 
pose her to local or temporary inconvenience, — has 
been more favourable than to any other people, 
unless we take the trans-Atlantic branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race." 

"But though we may have become more powerful 
than France, what if she should overrun Europe 
and again turn it against us ?" 

" Although France should overrun Europe, since 
— when we had hardly the numerical resources of one 
first rate power, we were able to make head against 
all combined, — what danger could there be now that 
we have more ships, more sailors, more commerce, 
more available wealth, and almost as many subjects as 
the whole European continent put together. Again, 
civilisation which has grown with our strength and 
to which we partly owe this power, must operate 
with the French as it has operated with ourselves, 
to modify the passion for conquest, and the love of 
war. Philanthropy and policy might prompt alike to 
overturn oppressive governments, but the ambition 
to rule over civilised and unwilling races, will be- 
come daily more faint ; the disadvantages of such 
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an onerous sovereignty more apparent. Austrians, 
Prussians, and Neapolitans ceasing to exist, may 
disappear before the triumphant arms of a civilised 
nation, but who will now-a-days attempt the thank- 
less task of re-imposing a once shattered yoke on 
Poles, Germans, Spaniards, or Italians? The 
time has in fact gone by, when those into whose 
hands power is passing will attempt to con- 
tend with European nationalities, and nationalities 
ceasing to be persecuted, will no longer resist a ten- 
dency of the age of fusion upon which we shall 
doubtless enter/' 
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CHAPTER V. 



France as a state — the French as a people — bear 
on the whole a closer resemblance than any other 
numerous race or important state of the old world 
to Great Britain and its people. 

It is true that there exist profoundly marked dif- 
ferences between the French and English. It is 
true that the resemblance applies rather to the 
communities collectively than to their individual 
members. But at the same time these differences, 
though great, are less than those which divide other 
nations from these two, whilst such distinctions — 
superficially salient — are apt to divert attention from 
the analogies of character and of position, which 
substantially assimilate them. 

France is not another Great Britain — the French- 
man bears no absolute likeness in tastes, genius, 
habits or idiosyncracy to the Englishman, or even 
to the Anglo-Saxon, but the French kingdom more 
than any other state resembles the empire of Great 
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Britain, whilst the Frenchman is far more like the 
Englishman, than he appears at a first glance to 
be or than he is to the inhabitant of any other 
country. 

Only that as the distinctions which divide us from 
the French are external, the analogies connecting 
them with us essential, whilst other races essentially 
differing from us are externally less antipathetic, 
nothing but a thorough acquaintance with the people 
of France, and an experience equally minute of other 
continental nations can induce an Englishman to 
forego the prejudices he inevitably imbibes, though 
extended knowledge is no less sure to convince him 
of the misconception into which he has been led by 
his first impressions. 

The points of analogy which assimilate France 
with Great Britain are numerous and striking. They 
are distinguished amongst all civilised people by the 
extent, homogeneity and concentration of their re- 
spective populations. 

France within a space of some 203,000 square 
miles incloses thirty-four millions and a half of 
subjects, without excepion French. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain, on rather 
more than half that extent of ground (1 1 6,000 square 
miles) numbers upwards of twenty-eight millions 
and a half of subjects, of whom at least twenty-two 
millions may be considered as nationally British, as 
the inhabitants of France are French. 

None of the states of Europe afford any parallel 
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of homogeneous extent or concentration in the 
populations over which their rule extends. 

Russia has scarcely thirty-five millions of Mus- 
covites, (the only .national Russians) scattered over 
a prodigious territory. Austria, even if we count 
all the Germans in her dominions Austrian, cannot 
boast six millions, lost and diluted amidst thirty-one 
millions of strange subjects. The Prussian king- 
dom, if the impatient Poles, and disaffected Rhine- 
landers, be subtracted from its subjects, numbers 
but a few millions, and Spain may contain from ten 
to twelve million Spaniards. 

There are it is true races — the Italian, German 
and Sclavonian — which numerically approach or 
exceed the French or English ; but, unnaturally 
partitioned, the fragments into which they are di- 
vided are oiot numerically comparable with either, 
and even if united would still remain inferior to one 
or other in the combination of numbers with con- 
centration. 

France, besides the extent, condensation and unity 
of her people, shares with Great Britain (in a lesser 
degree) the advantage of having her frontier guarded 
by natural defences, the sea and the Pyrenees pro- 
tecting her upon three sides. In common with 
Spain, she has next to Great Britain, the greatest 
extent of navigable coast of any state in Europe. 

Of these natural advantages, France has in thus 
far profited, that though Holland may be propor- 
tionally more maritime, and Belgium more indus- 
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trious, and the greatest part of Europe more favoured 
in the richness of its soil, yet France is actually 
second in the old world to Great Britain, in all that 
marks the power, wealth and civilization of a people ; 
that is to say, in the extent of its commercial navy, 
of its foreign commerce, of its manufactures, of its 
middling classes, of its revenue, in the quality of 
food consumed by its population, and (if we except 
the small free states of Holland and Belgium), in 
the amount of colonial luxuries it distributes to its 
people. 

If we now turn from material to moral proofs of 
its pre-eminence. 

The French is the only extensive race besides the 
Anglo-Saxon, which has achieved responsible go- 
vernment. 

The national mind of France, as evinced in its 
literature — that necessary result either of its aptitude 
or of its cultivation, or of both — can alone compete 
with that of Great Britain. Taken as a whole — 
scientific, imaginative and learned — what literature, 
(setting aside the English) can be placed before it ? 

France therefore, either in intellect or education, 
and in the author's belief in both, must be ranked 
with Great Britain, at the head of all other nations. 

Allusion has been already made in a preceding 
chapter, not only to the influence that the French, 
in common with ourselves, derived from the combi- 
nation of physical power and moral force which, du- 
ring the last war enabled these two nations to convulse 
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all Europe, leading it alternately on the wake of one 
or other of the great belligerents, but to the action 
which in peace both continue, far and wide, to exer- 
cise. 

This summary will no doubt startle many of the 
readers to whom the writer, as he proceeds with his 
task, will have to show that France is poorer, more 
ignorant, and more backward in civilization, than 
even they suppose it. 

" What France with its lubberly population the 
first maritime state of the continent?" exclaims one. 
" France with its vast agricultural population, and 
the suicidal prohibitions of its tariff, the first manu- 
facturing and commercial state?" says another. 
" Why, where in France, do we read of commercial 
entrep&ts like Riga, Revel, Archangel, Odessa, Tri- 
este, Cadiz, Memel, Danzic, Hamburgh, Rotterdam 
and Constadt ? where do we hear of fairs like those 
of Nejni-Novogorod, and of Leipsic ? where of the 
prodigious increase of manufactures recorded in Rus- 
sian statistics or in travellers' accounts of the Austrian 
archduchy, or in the states of the Zoll-verein, where 
the very paper dark with figures, is redolent of the 
orderly confusion of business ? What, France with 
its paltry fortunes, and thin soil, and wretched cattle, 
and workhouse-like ch&teaus, richer than Russia and 
Austria, with their fertile territories and princely 
nobles ; or than Prussia, with its Rhine provinces 
and its ports ; which supply the west with wheat ?" 

Yes, notwithstanding these expostulatory facts, 
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France is indeed all this. Indisputable statistics, to 
which in due time the reader will be referred, prove 
beyond all doubt that, always after Great Britain, 
France is not only the most considerable maritime, 
commercial, and manufacturing country, possessed of 
the largest revenue, and consuming the largest quan- 
tity of superior food of any important European 
state, but so far in advance of all the first rate 
powers, in these essentials of national strength and 
comfort, as to equal all of them put together. 

The tonnage of her commercial navy (inferior 
only to that of the United States,) exceeds that of 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, its steam navy that of Ger- 
many, in addition to these powers. 

Her exports and imports more than double those 
of Russia and Austria collectively, and herein she 
ranks next to Great Britain, even before the United 
States. 

Her manufactures, or at least that surplus which 
she exports, are in a like proportion. The revenue 
of the state exceeds that which Russia, Austria, Prus- 
sia and all the German states derive from one hun- 
dred and thirty millions of slaves, serfs and subjects. 
Such are the facts exhibited by figures as given 
by these governments themselves, and summary of 
results. 

The superiority of France over the remaining 
continent of Europe, in the quality of food and the 
quantity of colonial luxuries or their substitutes 
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which she distributes to her inhabitants, in the ex- 
tensiveness of her middle class, and in the amount 
of national education, is less absolute and less easy of 
incontrovertible proof. In general it is apparent 
rather in comparison with great and despotically 
governed than in small and constitutional states, but 
it applies beyond doubt to the great bulk of the 
European population inhabiting the centre of its 
continent. 

First as regards food, if we take those staple 
articles of home production which constitute the 
staff of life, we find that France has an immense 
superiority over all the important states of Europe. 
That is to say, unquestionably over Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and the states of Germany and Sweden, and 
probably even over Spain, Turkey, Italy, and Bel- 
gium. 

The author is aware that this asseveration may be 
met with citations of the prosperity of the peasant 
in numerous districts of the vast surface comprised 
within the limits of the countries he has named. 
He may be reminded of the comparisons which have 
been drawn between the German and English agri- 
cultural labourer in favour of the former, with his 
cow, and his pigs, and his poultry. The wide regions 
of Poland, of Prussia, may be recalled to him, where 
the harvest of years accumulates without finding con- 
sumers, or the Ukraine, where . the cattle is slaugh- 
tered for its hide and fat. It may be suggested that 
the average consumption of animal food in France is 
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exceedingly small and still diminishing and that its 
rural population is wretchedly underfed. 

But notwithstanding the local exceptions exhi- 
bited in the wide continental territory beyond the 
frontier of France, notwithstanding the fact that the 
consumption of animal food in France is chiefly 
limited to its urban population, and although the 
author has satisfied himself by occular demonstra- 
tion that the inhabitants of the villages, and byeways 
of France are both worse fed than those who dwell in 
its cities and on its high ways, and very much worse 
fed than they are usually described to be, yet mature 
investigation and statistical research has led him to 
the conclusion that the French people are neverthe- 
less far better fed than the average population of all 
other great continental states. 

With a few local exceptions, the consumption of 
animal food is over the whole continent the same as 
in France chiefly limited to the towns. The great 
bulk of the population subsist upon roots or grain. 
Of all such foods wheat is the most costly, the 
most grateful to the palate of man, and the best 
adapted to support and nourish him. All races 
not satiated with still richer kinds of nourishment 
have a predilection for it, and their abstinence from 
is the measure of their inability to procure it. 

Now the French after the British are the chief 
wheat-eating nation in the world. Even the inha- 
bitants of the United States consume less because 
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fed upon more substantial foods, and all other people, 
because a food so rich is beyond their reach. 

"What!" exclaimed some of my readers, "the 
French greater consumers of wheat than the subjects 
of those powers who number amongst their posses- 
sions such provinces as Tamboff, and within whose 
territories lie the chief wheat producing countries 
which export that grain both to Great Britain and 
France ?" 

Unquestionably, compared with the west, these 
countries are rather wheat-exporting than wheat- 
producing. They sell because they grow, not more 
than they can eat, but more than the masses can 
afford to buy. Ireland in a like manner sends to 
England the butter, beef, and wheat which her 
peasants do not taste, but England, which produces 
more, sends none to Ireland in return, because she 
can both afford to consume her own and to purchase 
more. All the exports of the wheat exporting coun- 
tries do not collectively amount to one eighth of the 
annual crop of France. The exact proportion of this 
grain consumed by the inhabitants of France, relative 
to that distributed amongst the subjects of the great 
powers, is difficult to determine, but for our present 
purpose it may suffice to know that it several fold 
exceeds the general average, and more than doubles 
that afforded to the most favoured of these popu- 
lations. 

If we now turn our attention to colonial luxuries, 
or the substitutes for them, we shall find a similar 
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result in the article of sugar, which the author is 
inclined to cite both because its distribution may 
be more readily ascertained, and that it may be 
considered as a fair measure of the proportional 
consumption of these three stimulants, the tea-leaf, 
the coffee-berry, and the cocoa-nut, which under 
forms so distinct contain an identical principle, 
and conduce in a like manner to the health, 
nourishment, or enjoyment of so large a portion of 
mankind. 

Though the inhabitants in small and maritime 
countries like Holland, Portugal, and perhaps Bel- 
gium, may consume more sugar, and Spain as 
much, yet if we take the populations of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, we shall find that there 
scarcely falls to the share of each individual one 
half the Frenchman's scanty pittance in this grate- 
ful condiment. 

If we now consider the extent of the middle class 
in France — a class whose numerical importance 
affects in many ways the diffusion both of wealth 
and of civilization, we may be told that though the 
division of property has reached its uttermost limits 
in France, that yet the middle class is small. And 
this assertion, as with so many other matters, is 
true if we contrast that country with Great Britain, 
but not comparing it with the great bulk of the 
continent, with Russia, Austria, Prussia, or with 
the States of Germany. 

In point of education, France has no less the ad- 
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tantage over the remainder of Europe, even pro- 
bably including Germany. But this depends in 
which sense amount of education be taken, and the 
reader ought perhaps here to be reminded that this 
moral endowment cannot be estimated by the same 
rule by which the material wealth of a community 
is measured. 

Whether in a given population fifty pounds of 
sugar fall annually to the share of one individual in 
every ten, or five and twenty pounds to every fifth 
individual, whilst the remainder go entirely without, 
or whether each member of the community receives 
five pounds, the aggregate amount will still be 
the same, and the national consumption will re- 
main unimpaired as a whole, even by so minute a 
repartition as should distribute to each a portion 
insignificantly trifling. 

It is not so with education. The most extensive 
diffusion of its rudiments which does not lead, or is 
not permitted to conduce, to a certain development, 
renders that dissemination futile. It is obvious that 
a people amongst whom only one man in every 
thousand was acquainted with the use of letters, but 
at the same time thoroughly* educated, would be 
more advanced than another in which every man, 
woman, or child had learned the alphabet, but 
nothing further. The mere knowledge of reading 
and of writing is the next step in the acquirement 
of education, which it is often cited statistically to 
substantiate, although no more identical with it 

VOL, I. F 
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per se than universal proficiency in the alphabet 
would be if its acquisition were obligatory, and all 
further progress forbidden. Now over the chief 
part of the continent of Europe rudimentary know- 
ledge in different degrees is fostered, or enforced, 
but the advance into its higher walks interdicted or 
impeded. 

The censorship prevalent throughout these coun- 
tries, and the restricted channels into which its 
prohibitions contract intellectual pursuits, operate 
together with the limited extent of the middle or 
higher classes to render rare the possession of any 
high degree of education. 

Now ift France, where, besides an immense num- 
ber of public functionaries, nearly twelve hundred 
thousand individuals have incomes exceeding 540 
francs, the higher or middle classes — accounting as 
such all whom trade or property enable to live 
by the work of others 1 hands, and to whom this 
remission of manual labour affords some leisure for 
intellectual cultivation — far exceed proportionally 
those who come within the same category in the 
territories of the three powers, or of the German 
states. They are besides neither cramped in the 
direction in which they prosecute their studies, nor 
limited, but on the contrary encouraged in the ex- 
tent to which they carry them. 

Thus though there really may exist a greater 
amount of utter ignorance in France, than is to be 
found in certain absolute states, she is still, in the 
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aggregate possession of a higher order of knowledge, 
far in advance of those countries, which in the gene- 
ral diffusion of its mediocrity, may claim over her 
the same superiority which the Chinese might rea- 
sonably arrogate above themselves. 

France is furthermore distinguished from all other 
continental states by the impartial administration of 
the law, which — openly marketable in the east of 
Europe — is notoriously liable to influence in its cen- 
tral states, not excepting Prussia, and despite the 
self laudatory dictum of its sovereign, in his speech 
at the opening of the Diet. 

France, therefore, taken as a state, and the French 
people as a community, can only be likened to the 
empire and people of Great Britain, in the superiority 
of their position, (relatively to the remainder of Eu- 
rope) in point of wealth, power, and intelligence. 

There exist, too, striking analogies no less than 
marked differences in the individual character of 
the French and English, to which the attention of 
the reader will be subsequently directed. It is, how- 
ever previously necessary to remark that the statis- 
tical summary which shews us France so far in ad- 
vance of all other nations of the old world, and which 
therefore places her in a far higher category, in which 
she must be ranked with Great Britain and the 
United States — nevertheless exhibits strange results, 
if, instead of comparing France with the continent 
of Europe, we measure it by the standard of Great 
Britain. 

The inference to which a perusal of European 

f 2 
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history at the close of the last and the opening; of 
the present century might have led, that the moral 
and material resources of France render her a 
match for the combined continent of Europe, is 
really confirmed, as we have seen, by the conclusions 
of statistical enquiry. 

France exceeds in most things all the great Euro- 
pean powers combined, but when we contrast France 
with Great Britain, we find her as far behind Great 
Britain as she is in advanceof othercontinental states. 

Thus, France exceeds the three powers in the 
extent of her trade, Great Britain in her commerce 
doubles France. 

France doubles the three powers in the extent of 
her navy. Great Britain more than trebles France. 

In the extent of its middle class, France exceeds 
the continent. France has 1,164,000 subjects 
enjoying an income above £21. Great Britain has 
more than two millions and a quarter, enjoying up- 
wards of £40 annually. 

In the quantity of food consumed by its popula- 
tion France averages double the quantity of wheat, 
and double the quantity of sugar consumed by the 
population of the absolutely governed states. 

In France 36 1 lbs. of wheat, and 6 to 7 J lbs. of sugar 

are consumed per head. In the United Kingdom 

336 lbs. (and taking only Great Britain 446 lbs. per 

head of wheat,) and 19 lbs. of sugar are consumed.* 

Duringl84/,£68,000,000havebeenraisedinFrance. 

* A lower estimate has been given in the accompanying map 
which the author has since seen occasion to raise. 
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The revenue of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, whose 
subjects are still more severely taxed in proportion 
to their ability to pay, is collectively £48,000,000. 

The United Kingdom levies only 50 millions of 
taxes, but as its income is computed at 550 millions, 
and that of France at 320 millions of pounds ster- 
ling, it is obvious that Great Britain could without 
greater pressure raise double the present revenue of 
France. 

The result of these comparative amounts — so de- 
cisive as to admit of the widest latitude of statistical 
disagreement without affecting the deductions of the 
author — is to show us France on a level with the 
chief continental states combined, and Great Britain 
competing in the elements of civilization, and of 

■ 

strength with France and the continental states 
united. 

These are important facts, which if they applied 
to other nations it might be dangerous to popula- 
rise, but of which happily the consciousness in this 
country can only favourably affect the cause of peace. 
No great war can possibly take place in Europe 
from the artificial nature of its absolute governments 
and the extent of the resources of France and of 
Great Britain, unless those states taking different 
sides checkmate each other. Now nothing could 
induce this country to such a step unless the 
groundless dread that the hostility or ambition of 
France might prove perillous to the safety of Great 
Britain, a fear which could be only based on the 
misconception of our comparative strength. 
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The traditional jealousy of France, and solicitude 
to maintain a balance of power upon the continent 
of Europe ;—^though once founded in foresight 
and in wisdom, — have therefore now, that the power 
of Great Britain has obtained a development so 
gigantic, little more rational application than the 
perpetuation to the present day of the protec- 
tive antipathies and apprehensions engendered by 
fear of Catholic absolutism, and of Spain, when 
Spain had still her armadas, and whilst the sympa- 
thies of millions in this country were still with the 
Stuarts at St. Peter's shrine. 

The spread of our dominions has made Europe, 
which is the world of so many nations, only a locality 
of ours. We have no longer any political but only 
a philanthropic and commercial interest in its 
government or territorial distribution. 

No possible combination of its rulers or its races 
can really threaten us with danger ; what interest 
therefore have we in upholding its artificial govern- 
ments, whilst, — if we judge by the examples of all 
free countries, — the resolution of its states into their 
natural and national elements would only be pro- 
cursive of free and stable administration, and its 
concomitant prosperity and civilisation, through 
which humanity would gain, and by which we 
should profit? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The distinctions of individual character between 
the Englishman and the Frenchman, though con- 
siderable and apparent, are yet less than divide the 
Englishman from all other continentals. These 
differences — saliently superficial, whilst the more 
important points of resemblance lie beneath the 
surface — often tempt us to regard the inhabitants 
of many European countries as less unlike us than 
the French. 

Fire and water — light and darkness — black and 
white — have so long been held as less antithetical 
than French and English character, that we are apt 
to allow these profound analogies to escape us, 
whilst tempted to assign an undue weight to trivial 
contradictions. Many foreigners, it is true, are less 
unlike us in externals, but on mature investigation 
none will be found more to resemble us in essentials 
than the French. The Dutchman's phlegm, the 
German's meditativeness, the Spaniard's gravity, 
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the Turk's sedateness, appear at first sight more 
consonant with British earnestness than the vivacious 
levity of the Frenchman. 

Yet is this frivolity of form exponent of more real 
frivolity ? Far from it. In the serious energy of 
his pursuits, and in their practical and expansive 
character, the Frenchman alone bears any likeness 
to the Briton. The German's tendency to barren 
speculation, the Spaniard's stolid conceit, the Turk's 
barbaric pride, the Dutchman's contractive egotism, 
are more fitted to denote a want of maturity in the 
national mind, and indicative of less real gravity 
than the clamorous vivacity exhibits with which the 
French pursue important objects. The Spaniard 
and the Moslemin solemnly trifle away existence 
over the cigaretto or chibouque. The German 
muses away its most intellectual portion in gratifying 
a sensation by the cultivation of harmony, or in 
weaving an entangled web of words in a pedantic 
attempt to generalise and classify. The more prac- 
tical Hollander — covetous of his riches and jealous 
of his liberties, but regarding wealth as an end and 
only comprehending freedom in its personal appli- 
cation — restricts his activity within the most selfish 
limits. But can it be said, — if we judge by results 
the truest of all tests — that the grave demeanour of 
any of these nations essentially as much assimilates 
to the energetic seriousness of the population of 
these islands, as even the volatile enthusiasm and 
noisy earnestness of the French ? 
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The contrary is attested by the exclusive and com- 
mon preeminence of both in those investigations, 
moral or material, on which a Bacon and a Newton, 
a Lavoisier, a Cuvier, and a Laplace so sagaciously 
adventured, and in which so many fearless spirits 
have explored and exposed the source of human 
error and political wrong. It is attested by the 
general diffusion of the bold deductions which have 
been made, and by the commendable solution which 
has been given by the masses to these important 
questions. The principle of political liberty and 
social progress has long since been nationally con- 
secrated by both these people, and both have popu- 
larly passed the bounds of that animal egotism which 
restricts the brood-like or herd-like sympathies of 
the savage to his tribe, and of the rustic to his 
locality, for with a prescience instinctive of their 
destinies, they have overlooked the pale of nationality 
to embrace humanity beyond in their expanding 
gaze. Not only has the germ of political freedom 
and social amelioration been ineradicably planted, 
but the immense majorities are bent on its develop- 
ment at home, and on its extension abroad to other 
races. The profligate aristocrat, who sneered away 
the prestige of monarchy and of his order — the 
ferocious Jacobin, intoxicated with blood and brandy, 
and howling out his formula of fraternity with a 
human head upon his pike — the soldier combating 
to establish Napoleon's autocracy in the name of 
liberty — the child of the people, ardent in hatred 
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towards that Britain which struck his idol down— the 
British Demagogue inflaming mob passions to his 
own advantage — the hypocrite trading in Exeter-hall 
sensibilities — exemplifying as these diverse and in- 
congruous specimens of society do fraud, incon- 
sistency, and error, yet serve to typify that spirit 
which, leavening both populations, establishes pro- 
found analogies between them. 

Such characters tend to prove its existence, even 
when wholly uninfluenced by it, because called forth 
by the consciousness of its animating others. If 
we choose to suppose for instance ifv Monsieur de 
Talleyrand no appreciation of the truths which his 
Voltairian wit was so active in disseminating, his 
adoption of the views he advocated proves the nation 
to have been prepared to relish and admire them. 
That reeking terrorist and blindly enthusiastic soldier 
epitomise the ignorance and violence perhaps, but 
at the same time the incipient perception of sublime 
truths by a whole people. 

In the career of men's collective progress these 
stages may be remarked. There is one in which 
his gregarious instincts attach him in a semi-savage 
state to his clan or tribe, or in a condition more 
civilized to his locality. This is a degree below 
patriotism. It is still to be found in Russia, Turkey, 
Austria, and even Prussia, as in France before the 
revolution, and in England before the union, when 
the Burgundian had no sympathies with the Breton, 
the Norman with the Gascon, nor the Southern 



^ 
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with the Scot. In the next the wish is felt to gather 
into indissoluble unity the populations which chance 
has brought under a common sway. This is the 
patriotism of great nations, like the English and the 
French, the one jealous of the fraternal attachment 
of the Celt or inhabitant of the channel island, the 
other of the affection of the Basque and Breton. The 
third stage, though in one sense a development of 
the second, is as far above as the first is below it. 
It is approaching when men having found that va- 
rieties of habits, of language, and of race, are no 
obstacles to fusion, begin to ask "why artificial 
boundaries should be so?' 1 Now the republican 
maxims of liberty, indivisibility, and universal fra- 
ternity, bespeak at once how visibly the sympathies 
of a whole people had responded to these ideas. 
The French plebeian flew to arms, or pitilessly struck 
down his former tyrant, to conquer or preserve the 
liberty of which he had become enamoured. That 
liberty achieved, or at least his former oppression 
overthrown, he grew sensitively patriotic, and his 
cry became indivisibility, that is to say that he would 
no more consent to the smallest diminution of the 
population that shared in the freedom he had con- 
quered, or believed that he had conquered, than to 
the amputation of a limb of his own body. 

From such indivisibility he logically enough pro- 
gressed to the dogma of universal fraternisation. 
Now though the irritation of obstacles encountered, 
the temptations of success, and the suggestions of 
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prejudice and passion, sufficed to confuse and per- 
vert these great and glorious though immature con- 
ceptions, the instinct of them redeemed the in- 
consistence and brutality of Imperialist and Jacobin, 
as it still redeems the ignorance and violence of the 
masses whom it inextinguishably pervades. Ferocious 
impetuosity was inspired by antagonism to love of 
liberty — the thirst of glory and of conquest by the 
philanthropic desire to spread abroad its blessings, 
and from the thirst of glory sprung subservience to 
military ascendancy and the worship of rapine and 
of the sword. Liberty and fraternisation were and 
are yet popularly represented by the extension of 
French domination ; and the identification of this 
desire for conquest came to be centered in the 
person of one man, from the idolatry of whom, hate 
of the people that checked him in his fortunes has 
been engendered. In England misrepresentation and 
injustice towards Catholicism, France and Spain 
seemed once hopelessly intermixed with that advocacy 
of civil and religious liberty from which they sprung, 
but the falsehood and the prejudice have almost dis- 
appeared, whilst the truths they obscured remain 
and flourish. 

With perishable prejudice and error, and with 
. passions the most selfish, the purest aspirations and 
the sublimest truths, thus come to be mixed and 
confounded in a companionship from which their 
imperishable character must eventually disentangle 
them. The eagerness for conquest, and the bitter- 
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ness towards England, will some day vanish before 
enlightenment, but the better principle with which 
it is combined, and which served to root it in the 
national sympathies, will survive to unite ostensibly 
as it now essentially assimilates French and English 
character. 

That quarrelsome soldier who, to avenge Napo- 
leon's fall, would unscrupulously involve two nations 
in a war for some trifling dispute in a remote island, 
the party at home abetting him, and that half 
trader, half missionary, and whole hypocrite who 
would meet him half way in his designs, are yet 
but the individual expression of a feeling in their 
respective nations which perhaps animates them in 
common and alone, of any people of the old world. 
On the one hand that blind hostility originates 
(through a perversive concatenation) in the desire 
to transmit to the wide world the freedom and civi- 
lization secured, and on the part of that retailer of 
tracts, rum, and gunpowder, in the conviction which 
disquiets the masses of Great Britain, that they have 
a duty to perform towards mankind, beyond that 
pale wherein they have so long lived self-concentered. 

The populations of France and England bear to 
each other therefore this profound analogy, which a 
host of superficial differences would not outweigh t 
that they experience and have been accustomed to 
experience for one or more generations past, not 
only individual care about the welfare of the com- 
monwealth, but a growing solicitude for the well- 
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being of strange races. Other and scarce less im- 
portant points of similitude exist in the practical 
lucidity of thought, the chivalrous spirit, keen ap- 
preciation of merit and restless energy, by which the 
French and English are distinguished, and which no 
other nations of the old world possess, in conjunction 
and to the same degree. When lucidity of thought is 
cited as an attribute of French and English organi- 
sation, it must be observed that this quality is 
meant, as taken in connection with intellectual ac- 
tivity. It is perhaps hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that in primitive societies, and amongst na- 
tions indolently minded, complication can hardly 
affect ideas any more than language. If we set 
aside mythological and religious writings in which 
obscurity and allegory were not unfitted to the mys- 
terious nature of the subject, the early productions 
of all people are clear and simple enough, and the 
Portuguese, the Spaniard, and the Dutchman, con- 
sidering the inertness of the national mind, can 
hardly be expected to fall into a vicious complexity 
of thought or of expression. But if we turn to the 
German, the Sclavonian, and Italian, we find the 
superior activity of their intellectual efforts, entang- 
ling them in somewhat of the confusion of the 
Greek mind, when its luxuriance had run to seed in 
the Alexandrian schools. Metaphysical subtilisa- 
tion and religious mysticism, — the substitution of 
words for ideas, and the familiar intermixture of the 
soluble with the inscrutable — pervading all these 
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people, have never taken root with the French and 
English. The talent of a Fenelon, of a Chateau- 
briand, and of a Lamartine, may have held out the 
momentary prospect of rendering literature a reli- 
gious instrument with the French people, and the 
success, however partial, of Johanna Southcote, of 
Irving, and of mad Tom of Canterbury, who all 
reckon followers still, may appear at first sight to 
shake, but in reality confirms, the position of the 
writer. The failure of the Bishop of Cambrai and 
of the champion of the Restoration, to impress even 
temporarily, and as a matter of fashion upon their 
generation, that mystic spirit which seems to find 
simultaneous and spontaneous development with 
the Bohemian, Pole and Ruthenian, and the adoption 
in Great Britain of such outrageous absurdities, as 
the pretension to maternity and descent from the 
Supreme Being, and the gift of unknown tongues, 
— whilst superior acquirements have not either suc- 
ceeded in diffusing, or even been devoted to diffuse 
religious mysticism, through profane channels 
amongst the same people,— prove the strong ten- 
dency to keep entirely separate the positive and the 
demonstrable from the intuitive. 

The French and English people, though in nothing 
more distinct than in their religions, are still 
both alike, inaccessible to plausibility in religion. 
All the graces of a Krudener and all the genius of a 
Mitzkiavitch would not in this direction be more ef- 
fective than the vulgar energy of an illiterate or the 
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vehemence of an insane impostor ; because the 
national lucidity of intellect discerns at once that no 
effort of reason can ever solve, or render through 
any conceivable hypothesis less astounding, — the 
awful mystery of first causes. Hence the resolute 
rejection of that which never can be proven from 
intermixture with facts of which the demonstration 
lies within human compass, by both people, and the 
coincident liability of the few amongst the Anglo- 
Saxon race to accept religious theories the most 
extravagant. 

This fruitful attachment to the positive and prac- 
tical renders these two nations as unsusceptible of 
the mystification of metaphysical subtilisation as of 
religious mysticism. A Kant, a Fichte and a Schill- 
ing, if conceivable at all in those countries, are 
not conceivable as engrossing one hundredth part the 
attention of their countrymen which they have 
secured in Germany, nor as having engendered that 
accumulative mass of intellectual rubbish which 
must be some day swept away without trace or 
vestige. In the style of the two nations it is no less 
perceptible, and equally demonstrative of the po- 
pular taste, and this is especially remarkable in 
the French writers, although and perhaps because 
they labour under the disadvantages of a lan- 
guage which lends so readily to equivocation- 
So fastidious are French readers in this respect 
that a mere grammatical and idiomatic know- 
ledge of the French tongue do not qualify a 
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writer for ordinary publication, an almost legal pre- 
cision of construction being held indispensable for that 
purpose. Many other languages are more difficult 
to write than to speak — unlike our own, in which 
foreigners attain to such proficiency, that at the pre- 
sent time Mazzini and Marriotti write English with 
a degree of purity that would do credit to our most 
popular authors — but the French may be said to 
have, distinctive from the ordinary and written, a 
printed language in which, however much aided by 
the sense, the slightest obscurity of expression is 
not tolerated. In this respect the French writers 
are the antipodes of the German, who are only now 
within a year or two beginning to discard the re- 
dundancies and the perplexity of style, which since 
the days of Schiller have overgrown it as if reflecting 
the confusion of ideas. 

If we now examine the chivalrous spirit which 
pervades the French and English, though by no 
means an exclusive attribute of these people, it will 
be found more generally diffused through these 
nations than through any others, if we except per- 
haps the Swedish and Norwegian. It may be al- 
leged that this spirit is also in its highest expression 
in the Pole, the Spaniard, the Hungarian, and even 
in the Turk. But in ' Poland it is confined to the 
nobles, who, though proportionally more numerous 
than the Scotch in the United Kingdom, yet only 
constitute a dominant caste, whilst the Magyar and the 
Turk can hardly be regarded in any light than as a 
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widely diffused aristocracy amidst subordinate popu- 
lations. In Spain, where it was once characteristic 
of the cabellero, it has as much passed away from the 
higher and middle classes as the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem and of the Indies, still recently retained in the 
title of the Spanish crown, from the rule of the 
Spanish sovereign, — what remains being only to be 
found amongst a peasantry whom centralisation tends 
daily to corrupt. In other countries the chivalrous 
spirit may animate a class, but in France and in Great 
Britain it pervades society, uniting its most opposite 
extremes. If not utterly excluded evenfrom the coun- 
ter, it is in France chiefly distinctive of the artisan, 
the peasant, and the soldier; inEngiand, of the inmate 
of the pothouse and the club. You smile, perhaps, 
reader at the notion of the chivalry of that little French 
soldier in brick-dust coloured trousers who looks 
like an appendage to his own musket, of the civilian 
in his slouched cap, blue smock and wooden shoes; 
but you laugh outright when it is attributed to that 
operative with his clay pipe and his blackened eye. 
Birth and breeding, or at least education and re- 
spectability, you have been accustomed to consider 
its indispensable concomitants ; but you scout the 
idea that the mantle of old knighthood, should 
have descended to the dregs of the people* Never- 
theless, this — one of the most powerful levers which 
ever moved humanity — is inherited in France and 
England no less by the lowly than by the exalted, 
and its existence even in the most humble ranks is 
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manifested by signs which you have perhaps hitherto 
regarded as trivial and vulgar, insensible as you have 
been rendered to its presence, by habituation to a 
community in which its want has never been ex- 
perienced as a moral antisceptic to corruption. You 
are like the savage or the clown who never having 
felt the deprivation of air, does not value or indeed 
perceive it, but — repair to those countries in which 
the cbivalric principle is wholly inoperative and note 
the magnitude of a deficiency which nothing can 
supply ! Observe the mighty elements at the dis- 
posal of a Russian autocrat, and see how a century 
and a half of ukases have scattered rewards and 
punishments and exhausted human ingenuity in de- 
vising checks on the corrupt administration with- 
out enabling him to find in the most exalted station, 
in those to whom he intrusts his interests, that com- 
mon honesty and sense of duty which may be found 
in any British artisan or French soldier. 

However rude, vicious and brutalised that " prole- 
taire" may seem, whose vindictive envy of all above 
him is stamped in the habitual expression of his coun- 
tenance, he is still capable, if you appeal to his hon- 
our, of the utmost magnanimity. In the very midst 
of riot and excitement, when compensating himself — 
armed triumphant and in rags, — by a day of anarchy 
for years of undoubted misery and supposed op- 
pression, not one but a hundred instances are on 
record of his generosity to a fallen foe and his ab- 
stinence from tempting appropriation. That soldier 
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whose temperament the strife heats into blood- 
thirstiness, in whom the traditions of French armies 
inspire the thirst for plunder, and whose natural im- 
petuosity unfits him for prolonged endurance or 
exertion, is yet seen merciful in the battle and on 
the breach, strictly honest in his charge, and patient 
when suffering privation and fatigue. But with 
both the soldier and the artisan these qualities are 
elicited by an appeal to his chivalric or patriotic 
feeling. Three times out of five your life and pro- 
perty is safe if you have the presence of mind to 
place it under the safeguard of bis honour. When 
meditating violence or spoliation address him in 
his character of Frenchman and the chances are 
that he will forego his purpose to act as he con- 
ceives a Frenchman ought to act. Amidst the 
weariness and hunger of the march, in the winter's 
snow or the desert's sand, the invocation of honour, 
of patriotism and of glory, arrests his murmurs and 
supplies the place of warmth, shade, water, bread and 
sinew. The very expression of the drunken opera- 
tive or soldier, when reeling in the kennel he strikes 
his breast and hiccups out " Je suis F-r-r-r-ran- 
gais /" is but the grotesque expression of a charac- 
teristic which universally pervades and elevates his 
people. Even in the prison and the bagnio, amongst 
those whose hand is against society, and whom so- 
ciety has stricken, crime and its consequent disgrace 
have rarely wholly smothered the feeling which 
redeems this degradation. The convict boasts of his 
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nationality, he shews a rough good faith to his 
comrades, and though he is insensible to the mark 
of the hot-iron which brands him with his shame, he 
feels and resents as an indignity the accusation of 
being a " mouchard " or spy upon his fellows. 

A very few years ago the privates in the army 
and the lower order of civilians were accustomed to 
settle their quarrels by the sword. As the French 
laws on duelling only required the presence of two 
witnesses on each side to see fair play, nothing but 
the police regulation against the obstruction of 
thoroughfares prevented those who felt disposed to 
arrange their differences by that process from fighting 
in the streets, squares and market places. Else- 
where, however public the exhibition, no right existed 
in any authority to check its progress, and it com- 
monly took place on the glacis of fortresses or any 
secluded piece of waste ground in the suburbs. In 
these encounters all the usages of the chivalric com- 
bat were scrupulously observed. The first blood 
drawn was usually a signal for the interference of 
the seconds, and nineteen times out of twenty the 
result was a slight flesh wound in the sword-arm 
which in the action of fencing becomes a natural 
buckler to the body. The combatants were then 
forced to shake hands, declaring that they bore each 
other no malice, and ordinarily the reconciliation thus 
effected was permanent and sincere. Though it 
might be supposed, when a man of the lower orders 
thought himself bound to resent at the peril of his 
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life any insult to his honour or aspersion on his 
character, that he would be more careful to avoid 
deserving either, this usage and its toleration were 
often cited, as brutalising and disgraceful to a 
civilised and christian country. The writer has 
heard Englishmen observe " that it did not even 
engender a spirit of fair play, because in France if 
you knock one man down, the crowd will set upon 
you." The fact alleged is true, but the deduction 
from it arises from failing to take into account the 
different views popularly taken in both countries of 
the same action. In England, if the personage whose 
class or character render him most obnoxious to the 
prejudices of the people assault one of the mob, who 
is not of inferior size, calls for a ring, accepts 
the popular mode of settling quarrels, and fairly 
conquers his antagonist, he may pass on unscathed 
amidst the ill-will of neighbours, friends, and 
relatives; yet if that man had proposed to fight 
with swords, he would have stood a fair chance of 
being hurried to the horse-pond. 

In France, the blow received was considered as a 
fragrant outrage, which the bystanders collectively 
felt called on to resent, just as in England they 
would to punish an unfair blow or the assault upon 
a woman. But if on the contrary the aggressor had 
declared his willingness to afford to the man stricken 
the satisfaction of the duel, he would as readily have 
escaped ill-usage from the crowd as if in England 
he had offered to fight any man of his weight and size. 
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la both cases the same spirit, manifesting itself by 
slight differences of form, animated both popula- 
tions. In the one, however much the sympathies of 
the crowd might be against the stranger, if he were 
struck off his guard, or below the waist, or after he 
surrendered, they would fiercely have denounced the 
favoured combatant; in the other, any blow received 
by either of the pugilists when he called for his 
minute's rest, or after he had fallen to the ground, or 
given in, would have called down instant reprobation 
and retribution even upon and against the champion 
of the crowd. In both it was expected that the 
combatants should shake hands before and after 
the combat, as a token that there was nothing ran- 
corous in their enmity or in testimony of all ani- 
mosity having found vent during that act of its 
practical ebullition. During the three days of July 
1830, it is notorious that the public property 
was almost every where preserved by an appeal to 
the insurgents. There are few of the readers of 
these volumes who do not recollect the time when 
any place thrown open to the English was sure 
to exhibit traces of their visitation in the initial 
names and ribaldry carved in every piece of wood- 
work, and scratched on every patch of glass, or 
to be marked by the mutilation and destruction 
of pictures, and statues, furniture, flowers, shrubs, 
beasts, and trees. Every place bristled then with 
the placarded denunciation of pains and penalties for 
this transgression, yet notwithstanding the restric- 
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tion of tickets, shillings, and the vigilance of lynx- 
eyed guardians, bore everywhere the impress of the 
destroyer's hands. 

At length when it was found that the people would 
no longer tolerate exclusion from its own property, 
and that a system of menace was utterly useless in 
restraining its destructive tendencies, the plan of a 
conciliatory appeal to its good feeling was tried 
in sheer despair, and met with success as complete 
as unexpected. The public are now no longer for- 
bidden to do this or that, or suborned by their royal 
highnesses, the rangers, to become informers on those 
who do, but politely " requested " to forbear and to 
protect, and notwithstanding the unconquerable love 
of mischief which Englishmen of all ranks at some 
period or another of their lives retain, from school- 
boy associations, the public wholly responded to this 
appeal. Because placed under its protection, flow- 
ers flourish and birds thrive in St. James's park, 
where lions would have been brained and oaks 
stripped of their boughs and bark. The Zoological 
Society finds it account in requesting the public to 
" abstain" from picking its flowers and poking th£ 
wild beasts — a sly allusion to national propensity. 
It is true that the removal of prohibitions to bathe in 
or skate over deep waters, has not diminished the casu- 
alties ; but here the good effect is neutralised by the 
placards marked " deep" and" dangerous," through 
which the Humane Society entices bathers and skaters 
to the spot like flies attracted to a lump of sugar. 
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Why not give the police of public safety into the 
public hands, and beg it to prevent the imprudence of 
the rash, as in St. James's park the ducks and geese 
are placed under the safeguard of its interference ? 

If in France you look through the decisions of civil 
trials litigated between English visitors and French 
subjects, you will find the majority decided in favour 
of the former. It is not meant to be asserted that 
there is any partiality exhibited ; on the contrary, 
the general feeling is against the British resident or 
traveller, naturally cautious in not going into court in 
a strange country without good advice ; but no par- 
tiality is allowed to interfere with justice being done 
him. This, if we only look towards England, may 
appear a slight matter enough, but if we turn to all 
other continental nations, establishes a strong feature 
of resemblance brought into relief by the dissimilitude 
of their conduct in this particular ; for who will 
venture to say that a stranger stands any chance of 
justice against a native in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Austria, Prussia, or Germany, unless some native 
more influential still is interested in his success ? 

In England, those who have visited our police and 
law courts, or who are familiar with their reports, 
are aware that the prim& facie sympathies of judge, 
jury, and spectators, are always in favour of the 
foreigner, in whom his presumed character of stranger 
in a strange land, of unprotected and unfriended, 
inspires a general interest. The spirit animating 
the masses, which both divides from so many other 
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nations, and assimilates together the French and 
the English, may readily he illustrated by instances 
which cannot fail to occur to all conversant with the 
character of either ; the following as they recur to 
the writer's recollection, are cited therefore out of 
a host of similar experiences, less as being forcible 
or apposite than to explain his meaning. 

A Vendean then in a foreign country — a mere 
illiterate peasant, whose political prejudices would 
not allow him to recognise any merit or generosity 
in an adversary, once rather admitted than narrated 
the following incident, which was elicited by the 
remark that he had been made prisoner by the Blues 
(government troops) in the last Vendean insurrec- 
tion. 

"It was three days after the destruction of the Cha- 
teau de laPenissiere" said the informant of the wri- 
ter, " that after being eighteen hours on foot, I crept 
into the oven of a metairie (farm-house) in which 
the farmer's wife concealed me, as a picket of gen- 
darmerie and a detachment of the line were in the 
adjacent village. Whilst I was asleep two soldiers 
came down to the farm-house, and it so happened 
that the farmer's sister seeking a dry faggot from the 
oven, and not. being aware that I was in it, screamed 
so loud on perceiving me as to attract their attention. 
Before I knew where I was I felt myself dragged 
out by the legs, disarmed and bound. There were 
but two women and a boy upon the farm, and my 
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case seemed hopeless as the .soldiers drove me before 
them with fixed bayonets towards the village." 

" Brigand !" said one, a corporal — " not so fast ; 
if you attempt to swerve right or left, I'll send a 
charge of lead through you." 

" Blanc-be c, (greenhorn)" I replied, " I am no 
more a brigand than yourself. I was a soldier and 
I saw blood drawn before you ever handled a mus- 
ket. You would not both together have mastered 
me now, if it had not been for that woman's trea- 
chery, — for so at that moment 1 believed." 

" You are a braggart," replied the corporal, '* and 
I Jiave a great mind if you repeat your words to put 
a sword into your hand, and take you over again or 
run you through the body." 

" Try," said I. "No sooner said than done. 
Taking his companion's sword, he warned him to 
shoot me through the head if I attempted to escape, 
and then handing it to me, he drew his own and loosed 
the well-rope with which he had bound my arms. 
You know, sir, that in the royal guard I had learned 
the use of the steel. We did not fight long I 
promise you. Once, twice, thrice, and I ran him 
through the arm. The other levelled his musket, 
but the wounded man called shame upon him— 
that it was an affair of honour." 

" Then he shall fight me now.'* 

" Pooh !" said the corporal, " he would spit you 
like a quail, let him give back your sword and be 
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off with him. One half hour he shall have, and 
then we'll hunt him to the death." 

" Bon voyage, my friends," said I, " and ten mi- 
nutes after I was safe in the tall boom." 

Captain Galleran of the 41st regiment of the 
line who, (after exhibiting great gallantry against the 
insurgents) bore unexpected testimony in their 
favour when cited as a witness for the crown in the 
prosecution of the twenty-eight Vendeans tried in 
October 1832, related amongst other incidents that 
a soldier of his company having been taken prisoner 
by the Chouans, was asked whether he had not 
fired upon them that morning ? 

" Yes," replied the soldier, " I did my duty ;" and 
hereupon the insurgents, though not habitually 
giving or receiving quarter, set him at liberty. 

An aged veteran related to the writer that having 
fallen asleep on a bench in the Champs Elysees, he 
was robbed of his cross of the legion of honour, and 
of his snuff-box. He was advised to repair to a place 
of questionable resort, where he offered a reward 
for its restoration to an individual who was pointed 
out to him as undertaking that kind of negotiation. 

"Would you be willing to pay the value of the 
cross?" asked that personage after hearing the 
particulars of the abstraction. 

" I would pay anything sooner than lose it ; the 
cross I wore at Austerlitz is of inestimable value to 
me, only unfortunately I am very poor — I have no 
money." ' 
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" Then I can do nothing for you." 

" But," continued the soldier, " I would pay any 
reasonable demand by weekly instalments." 

" Very well," replied the broker, " when you have 
got together so many francs ask for me any time 
within the next three months, and I will find your 
cross." 

" And I may count upon its safety meanwhile ?" 

" Providing you take no other steps for its reco- 
very, I give you my word for it." 

" Though the word of a thief, or worse, of a re T 
ceiver of stolen goods," said the veteran, " I was 
forced to take it, for if I had made any stir, I 
knew well that my poor cross would have been 
broken up for old silver. The next day I had 
been ruminating how I should ever get the money 
together, when on returning home a small parcel 
left to my address was put into my hand. It was 
my snuff-box, and in my snuff-box was my cross, 
with a short note apologising for its detention, the 
person into whose keeping it had passed explaining 
that as it had been stolen by a child, he was not 
aware that it had been taken from one who had 
earned it in defence of their common country, but 
that on learning the state of the case, he begged to 
restore it without conditions to the owner." 

Such instances — with which French annals are 
rife — as General Donnadieu interfering in favour*of 
the insurgents whom he had so energetically put 
down — Dermoncourt, the captor of Madame, invest- 
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ing her, with an interest in her book, which effaced 
in the eyes of Government the value of the service 
rendered, — Colonel Vautrand when about to embark 
in the enterprise of Prince Louis Napoleon, at 
Strasburg, tearing up the deed by which a compe- 
tence was assigned to his family, with the remark 
that he did not sell his fidelity — the illustrations 
of the French bar taking their seat beside Berryer, 
and answering to the deprecatory observations made 
by the president, " that they felt honoured by sitting 
on the bench of the accused when so honourably 
filled," — such instances the author forbears from 
citing because, taking place so to say, with a whole 
nation looking on, they might possibly have often 
been inspired by a desire of theatrical display. But 
in other cases where, by an appeal made to party 
sympathies, or to the honour of political opponents 
a confidence has been reposed, which might have 
been violated to the manifest advantage of those 
trusted, and without the knowledge of those be- 
trayed, such a breach of faith is almost unknown. 
The safety of the Duchess of Berry during her 
expedition to France, and of Don Carlos during his 
passage through that country were at the mercy of 
many score of persons, yet one was betrayed by 
a foreigner, the other traversed France without 
accident from north to south. In the case of the 
Dhchess, an appeal was on several instances made 
to men of opposite opinions ; and two years pre- 
viously, when the Archbishop of Paris fled from the 
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fury of the mob, during the sack of liis palace, he 
found refuge with a political opponent ! If we now 
turn to England, though assuredly the national 
character is changed since Charles the Second, and 
after him Charles Edward wandered for weeks in 
their ancestral dominions, each with his head at 
the mercy of the people of all ranks and condi- 
tions, — yet it is not altered in the un discriminating, 
but at least, ready sympathy it exhibits with misfor- 
tune. Some evidence of the existence of this 
feeling might be afforded by such incidents as the 
escape of Lavalette, abetted by Sir Robert Wilson — 
an English name mixed up in the evasion of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, from the Chateau de Ham, English 
agency, though of a humble kind, assisting in their 
flight the few individuals who have got safely 
beyond the reach of the Russian despotism — and the 
fact that English captains of merchant vessels at 
Cronstradt, Revel, and Riga, are always ready to 
take off political offenders often at half the regular 
passage money, and in many cases without remune- 
ration, though fully aware of the penalties they 
incur in the attempt. 

To the chivalrous spirit pervading that important 
majority of the people, sometimes called the lower 
orders, some of the readers of these volumes may 
be insensible, because unable to recognise it in 
the homely garb of its habitual occurrence, never- 
theless in highlows, in fustian, or in corduroys, it is 
none the less present or real— none the less worthy 
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of the descendants of Jute, Dane, and Norman, 
boughs of that Scandinavian race with whom mo- 
dern chivalry originated, although to the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Arab, some incomplete notions of 
its inspiration had been afforded. It exists in that 
very officious interference which you condemn so 
loudly, when the crowd get under your carriage 
wheels when an accident befalls, or rush before a 
runnaway horse or team in the endeavour to stop it, 
or over-run your premises on an alarm of fire. It 
exists in that reckless obtrusiveness, which as a 
foreigner once facetiously observed, " neither per- 
mitted you to live nor to die in such a country, 
since when he had hanged himself in disgust the 
neighbours braved his man traps and his warnings 
to trespassers to step over his garden wall to cut 
him down, and that half a dozen byestanders who 
could not swim with their clothes off, plunged into 
the water with their clothes on, to rescue him when 
he attempted suicide in the river. 9 Let us take two 
or three common place instances occurring to the 
author in illustration of his meaning, though only 
such as one is induced habitually to record as 
the mere evidence of vulgar brutality — the loungers 
at a public-house door teasing an organ bearer into 
resistance,— a cabman fighting his fare,— and an 
old woman interfering between two boys boxing 
in the street. In the first case the lusty Savoyard 
was so annoyed by a very drunken man, amidst the 
laughter of his companions, that the unresisting 
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victim at length became infuriated, and turned on 
his tormentor. 

"A ring! a ring!" shouted the byestanders, 
" Blessed if the Talian isn't going to show fight." 
The trampled worm will turn — the fury of the 
enduring camel and of the patient mule, when 
roused is proverbial. Such was the wrath of the 
Savoyard, who wrestling with his besotted persecutor, 
flung him twice to the ground with so much violence 
as to leave him stunned and bleeding the second 
time. At this spectacle the Italian seemed to re- 
cover his reason, and was stopped when attempting 
to run away, in the evident belief that the com- 
panions of the vanquished man would avenge his 
defeat. 

"Holloa;" said one, "don't leave your music 
box behind you." 

" No," said another, " here is your organ, my 
friend, but I've just this piece of advice to give 
you, you make yourself scarce, for though you have 
got the better of him drunk, if you only lay hfere 
till he is sober, by tbe Lord Harry he'll make 
mince meat of you !" And to his evident aston- 
ishment the organ grinder was allowed to depart 
unmolested. 

In the second instance, a cabman, disappointed in 
his fare, said insolently to his passenger, * ' I had 
quite as lief have it out of your skin." Hereupon 
the irascible gentleman to whom this observation 
was addressed, at once gratified the pugnacious 

H 
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driver by knocking him down. Some fifteen 
minutes of a scientific contest ensued, at the close 
of which, the cabman having been sufficiently pun- 
ished, confessed that he had " enough." 

" Now then," said his adversary, " here is the fare 
I first offered you." 

" No," said the driver, who was bleeding like 

a pig, " I won't take it." 

" Here is my card then, if you want to summon 
me." 

"No, Sir, Lord love ye, we have had it out, 
I don't bear no malice, you have fairly won that 
ere half-crown, and as you are a gentleman, if 
you like a glass of summat, why, Til stand treat 
besides." 

Two boys, about ten years of age, were engaged 
in a pugilistic encounter, surrounded by a mob, who, 
as usual, cheered them on. Their mode of combat 
was however rather irregular, one having after some 
time caught hold of the area railings, and jamming 
his adversary against them. At length an old woman 
was seen vociferously making her way through 
the crowd, and the byestanders doubted not that she 
was some relative come to spoil their sport, and 
in fact, on reaching the combatants, she violently 
separated them, giving one a hearty shake, " you 
little wicked rascal, there ! will you fight fair ?" and 
with this admonition she let them both set to again. 

Though the suppression of duelling in France, 
like that of pugilism in England, has led to more 
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open violence as well as brooding malice than the 
prevalence of those customs had occasioned, and 
though the reckless knife or insidious poison of the 
assassin have too often succeeded to the sword of 
the duellist and the brutality of the boxer, it is not 
to be denied that the toleration of these customs 
often led to results the most ludicrous or deplorable. 
One summer evening, the writer — hot, weary and 
uncommunicatively disposed — entered a crowded 
Cafe in the south of France to find shelter from the 
rain. An individual of peculiarly unprepossessing 
appearance whom he had already'noticed, seated him- 
self at the same table with the obvious intention of 
entering into conversation. He was a man of some 
five and twenty years of age with a countenance 
sallowed by dissipation, rendered sinister by expres- 
sion of the eye and disfigured by a scar. His dress 
was half civil and half military, consisted of a rusty 
black frock coat buttoned up to his chin, of a red 
foraging cap, and either of red or red-seamed trousers. 
Judging him t© be a police spy from the manner in 
which he seemed to be avoided, the writer took up 
his ice and newspaper and retreated to a small tri- 
angular table in the corner which only admitted of 
one occupant, thus frustrating the intended socia- 
bility of the stranger. After the lapse of about an 
hour, the rain being over, he quitted the cafe, 
when the individual in question rose, followed him 
into the street, and stepping abruptly forward, 
thus addressed him : 

h 2 
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" Monsieur, permettez, que je vous dise, que voire 
figure me deplait souverainement." 

" Sir permit me to observe — " (The remainder 
of this phrase which literally ran " your personal 
appearance is supremely displeasing to me " can 
only be conveyed to the intelligence of the few who 
do not understand French by the vernacular in 
which it would be rendered) " that the cut of your 
gib is not to my liking/ ' 

" Monsieur," replied the writer, " fen suis de- 
sole" " I am shocked to hear it." 

" What," 'said the stranger, whose hand was al- 
ready in his pocket, " Is that all you have to an- 
swer me ?" 

"That is ail." 

" But Sir, I meant to insult you ; here is my 
card." 

" I do not want your card." 

" But have you no sentiment d'honneur. Won't 
you fight ?" 

" No Sir, I never fight with strangers ; if you 
annoy me any further I shall simply knock you 
down." 

" Your answer is brutal, but I believe you are the 
stronger man. The fact is I am weary of life and 
I would as soon have perished in a duel as through 
suicide. Good day, Sir, I find I was mistaken in 
you ; no matter, a leap into the river is after all quite 
as easy," and with these words the hero of the red 
cap walked away. The circumstance and the man- 
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ner of the man so far however roused the curiosity 
of the writer that he was induced to call him back. 

" Stay my friend, you see J won't fight and I won't 
be insulted, but as you addressed a gratuitous ob- 
servation to me, just excuse my asking you whether 
you think that the fact of your being weary of your 
own life justifies you in jeoparding the life of a 
stranger ?" 

" Perhaps not, but it is very well for you to talk 
in cold blood. The waiter looked askance at me, 
when I took shelter, because I did not order any- 
thing. I hated those who did. I hate the world, 
and I am weary of it, I thought that you did not 
know me and would fight me — to kill or to be 
killed, what matter ? Besides I have saved several 
lives, I have a right to take one or two. I have 
been an officer — a man of honour — I have served 
my country, now do you understand," and throwing 
open his coat he shewed that he was without shirt 
or waistcoat and bursting into tears was about to walk 
away. On subsequent enquiry his story proved to 
be strictly true. He had risen from the ranks 
by the intelligence and courage he had displayed 
in Africa, to the grade of sub-lieutenant, and had 
in reality saved several lives at the risk of his o\*n, 
but had been turned out of the service and reduced to 
the state of misery in which the author found him, 
through his drunken, quarrelsome and dissipated 
habits. The chief moral of this attempted provo- 
cation which terminated in more charitable relations 
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than such an introduction seemed to augur, con- 
sists however in the observations made on many 
different occasions during the narration of the in- 
cident in question, by those to whom it was related, 
and which fully illustrate, both the feeling enter- 
tained on the law of honour before the abolition of 
duelling by Louis Philippe, and the absurdities to 
which it must have led, 

" What ?" said a young Frenchman of high birth 
and standing, interrupting the narrator, " and you 
did not take up the affront ?" 

" No one but an Englishman/' said another, 
11 could have been phlegmatic enough to have be- 
haved so." 

" So then, you gentlemen would have fought 
him ?" 

" Undoubtedly,' ' was in all cases the reply. 

With tact, however, the very extensive liabilities 
of these comprehensive laws of honour might be 
avoided. An English gentleman who travelled 
much about the bye-ways of France and had dis- 
covered that in remote places the only chance of a 
comfortable meal was at the table of the coramis- 
voyageurs or commercial travellers — a peculiar class 
of whom more especial mention will be made — re- 
sorted to the following expedient to avoid the quar- 
rels in which his habitual freedom of speech would 
otherwise have led him with some of these pugnacious 
gentlemen. He was accustomed to observe that in 
England, his own country, a man was more dishon- 
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oured by fighting beneath his own rank than even by 
refusing satisfaction to an equal, that on the conti- 
nent anEnglish gentleman considered none but a titled 
personage or a commissioned officer upon a sufficient 
footing of equality to be allowed to meet him, but 
that he was always ready to answer for his refusal 
to any qualified person who found that he had done 
amiss. The dread of being set down in an inferior 
category restrained the commis-voyageurs so far 
that with a little good humour, though constantly 
broaching irritating subjects he was never led into 
quarrel. 

Another mode existed of which the author has 
seen the efficacy often tested in cooling down the 
ferocity of the professed duellist and which may 
prove a useful recipe in those parts of the continent 
where the custom may be termed to be still rampant. 

It consisted in announcing the resolution and 
maintaining the principle of never fighting except 
at the length of a pocket-handkerchief, with one 
pistol loaded and the other not. The even chances 
as to whether one's brains were blown out, consti- 
tuted a risk which the most determined duellist 
would not gratuitously provoke, levelling as he 
did all his conceived superiority, of skill, nerve or 
courage. 

There was no doubt a time when every recruit 
assiduously practised fencing, and every shop-man 
the use of the pistol to use his proficiency not al- 
ways for defensive but often for offensive purposes, 
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and when Englishmen in particular were marked 
out as the victims of homicidal ruffians. It was 
not unusual then for a noted shot or fencer to 
tread purposely on the toe of one of these super- 
cilious strangers, or (somewhat as the Irishman, at 
the fair is represented trailing his coat in the mud 
and exclaiming, " twelve o'clock and no row yet ! 
will no gentleman oblige me by treading on the tail 
of my coat?") to leave his glove or handkerchief 
on the seat in a crowded theatre, and then demand 
the card of the intruder, whom he run through 
or shot. 

There were men who boasted of having killed 
their half dozen Englishmen, and the author has 
heard a tolerably authenticated account of one of 
these seasoned duellists (eventually shot by a cool 
hand whom he had unwittingly marked out) who 
having forced an English lad to fight, according to 
an agreement not unfrequent in France, in which 
the two combatants advance one upon the other 
and fire whenever they please, — walked up to his 
inexperienced adversary, whose pistol had been in- 
effectually discharged, and placing his hand upon 
his breast asked him sardonically " whether his 
heart did not beat quick?" and then reminding 
him of Waterloo, barbarously shot him dead. The 
writer knew once an old French nobleman, am- 
bassador under the Bourbons, to the court of Turin, 
who was asked by his favourite son what he 
would do in a certain hypothetical case of insult ; 
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"fight by all means," said the father; and a few hours 
after his own son was brought home to him a corpse. 
But though undoubtedly the ferocity of the ruffian 
was often legitimatised by the usages of that time, 
and though results the most tragic occasionally 
ensued, it could not be said that these were on the 
increase, when the custom was abolished, and the 
reason of the enactments suppressing this practice 
may probably be found in the fact that the duel was 
assuming a political aspect, the extreme parties in 
the state to whom conviction gave enthusiasm — the 
Legitimatists and Republicans — having resorted to 
the expedient of vindicating their own opinions, and 
testing the sincerity of their opponents sword in 
hand. The Carlists loudly challenged all who 
aspersed the honour of the Duchess of Berry, and 
Armand Carrel in the columns of the National, 
flung the gauntlet down to all who dared calumniate 
the motives or the conduct of his party. The 
Doctrinaires and the men of the Juste Millieu, in- 
ferior to both in integrity though superior in common 
sense, were not likely as a party to furnish martyrs 
nor — unless exceptionally in the bravo, like brutality 
of Bugeaud — and the cynical hardihood of Emile 
Girardin, even to find champions. Hence the duel 
was abolished by the Juste Millieu. The bully 
confident in his skill was deprived of his su- 
periority, but at the same time vituperation and 
abuse having become the sole means of offence to 
which the fearless and the strong could resort, their 
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use gave countenance to the slanderous malice and 
aggravating insolence of the malignant, and pro- 
voked, not only brooding rancour, but more actual 
violence than even toleration of the duel had occa- 
sioned. What the immediate gain to society has 
been, it is difficult to determine, since where one 
man fell before by the sword of the duellist it is 
saying little to assert that two perish now — one by 
the assassin's knife, the other by the executioner's 
hand. 

The faculty of appreciating and the tendency to 
recognise every species of merit is a further charac- 
teristic which assimilates the French and Anglo- 
Saxon races, and will probably prove the most 
effective means of eventual fusion. Ignorance or 
rather prejudice which may be considered as the 
positive or active phase of that condition of mind, 
of which ignorance is the negative or passive state, 
one consisting in the absence of all ideas, the other, 
in harbouring erroneous notions on a given subject, — 
ignorance and prejudice no doubt have frequently 
rendered and still render both people unjust — espe- 
cially towards each other, — but there is nothing 
worthy of approbation which both, where sufficient 
opportunity is afforded them to perceive it, will not 
appreciate and applaud. 

Natural as this may appear to those whose ac- 
quaintance does not extend beyond the two races, 
it is nevertheless a peculiarity which divides * them 
from many other European nations, whom the con- 
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viction of any kind of superiority in another only 
inspires with invidious feeling. There was a time 
when Shakspeare was denounced in France as the 
barbarous poet of a barbarous age, and when in 
England Napoleon was popularly regarded, — as a 
reference to the daily press of those times will 
prove, — as a monster, abandoned to the practice 
of the most harrowing crimes and most degrading 
vices. To descend from great personages to small 
things: it is not long since English equipages, 
fire-arms, stable appointments ^nd costume, were 
the objects of unceasing ridicule in France. At 
the present day the French drama aspires to be 
Shakesperian, and the appreciation of Napoleon's 
genius, is so general in Great Britain, that if he 
could be resuscitated on the rock on which he died, 
no government would be powerful enough, no po- 
litical consideration sufficiently strong to enable a 
ministry to protract his captivity* The equipages 
which the French ridiculed they now copy, the 
fowling-pieces of Lepage are now large-bored, plain, 
and on the English model, and the simplicity of 
English gentlemanlike attire is so far appreciated 
that the English tailor in Paris is beginning to re- 
place the French modiste in London, amongst those 
classes privileged to transmit fashion to the people. 
This tendency is distinct too from the imitative 
mania, which, characterising some other nations, at 
all times animated the French, and seemed, without 
ever conducing to the useful, to lend only to the ri- 
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diculous. The one leads to borrowing from the 
Arab his burnous but not his mode of riding, and 
to adopt from us the stable barbarism, of dock- 
ing horses 9 tails just as we had left it off, the other 
to discard the classic trammels which fettered 
dramatic genius, in imitation of our own immortal 
bard, or to appreciate the triumph of a Cobden, and 
accept the principles of free trade, 

Abd-el-Kader himself, the adversary who has for 
so many years baffled French perseverance and im- 
petuosity, has been promoted in the popular estima- 
tion, from the aversion which a cruel and successful 
foe inspired, to the respect due to a gallant and in- 
defatigable enemy. The government continued to 
malign, as ever since the days of the Moniteur it has 
been accustomed to malign, its opponents, but the 
soldier judging -him, has innoculated the popu- 
lation with his conviction, and the rude portrait 
of this unsubdued chief, which hangs in generous tri- 
bute on so many walls, would form a fitting pendant 
to those ill-judged but nobly inspired articles defen- 
sive of the Chinese government or of the Ameers in 
the columns of our own press. 

The writer who has found Frenchmen — usually 
misinformed as to other nations but especially re- 
garding Englishmen — prompt to express aversion or 
hostile feeling towards them. But that Frenchman 
who will readily confess to you his disgust at every 
thing connected with the English name, and his 
enmity towards the English people, collectively and 
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individually-, turns out in nine cases out of ten a 
good sort of fellow after a few days' companionship. 
His bark was far worse than his bite, and even 
amongst his own people, he will not allow you to be 
cheated or imposed upon. If you get into difficul- 
ties in a foreign country he will stand by you, and 
bear his testimony regardless of consequences in your 
favour, and — however difficult to convince — once 
you have impressed him with your personal or na- 
tional superiority on any point, no man will more 
readily avow, respect, or emulate it. If, on the con- 
trary, you take a German, he is all smiles and cor- 
diality, and in nine cases out of ten pretends a na- 
tional or individual predilection, but he is apt to 
ridicule and calumniate you when your back is 
turned, will allow every dishonest advantage to be 
taken of you by his countrymen before your face, 
invariably abandons you abroad in any scrape ; and 
those proofs which secure the appreciation of the 
Frenchman will only lead to envious detraction in 
him. Converse habitually with French travellers 
landing and about to embark from this country and 
contrast the fearlessly expressed prejudices of those 
about to explore with the frank admissions, of those 
who have examined it, and then take the German 
before and after he has travelled in these islands, 
insincerely fulsome when he lands, and disin- 
genuously envious after his return to his own 
shores. The sharp angularities of national charac- 
ter common to both French and English, tend on 
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being first brought into contact to generate violent 
animosities, but when the trituration of time has 
worn them off, as there exists more homogeneity than 
is commonly imagined in the stuff of which both 
are made, a better agreement than could have been 
conceived from so inauspicious a commencement, is 
the result of prolonged intercourse. Between 
many other people and the English, the earliest is 
the least unfriendly period of mutual acquaintance, 
hatred being induced on one side and contempt upon 
the other, by such increase of intimacy as conveys 
to each, a knowledge of the habits and opinions of 
the other. In France, it is worthy of remark, that 
those classes and individuals who have most 
familiarity with the English are the best disposed 
towards them, whilst in other continental countries 
amongst these the aversion is most profound. French 
sailors, pilots, and fishermen, who, according to po- 
pular notions on these subjects, have more cause of 
rivality and hostility than any other class of men, 
the writer has found better disposed, than landsmen 
towards us, because they have seen and tested our 
nautical merit ; yet the same observation does not 
apply to the Dutch maritime population. 

In Paris a few years back, the English mode of 
riding served to excite the perpetual ridicule of the 
Parisians, who at all times would have preferred a 
review to what they considered the puerile insipidity 
of a race. . But the steeple-chases at the Croix de 
Berny have entirely changed their feeling, and they 
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have been prompt to recognise the skill and hardi- 
hood displayed in these exhibitions, in which the 
nerve of a northern people calculates them to shine, 
but which their dramatic character renders more 
suitable to the entertainment of southern peo- 
ple whom the diversions of the arena of old, whom 
the modern bull-fight, or the report of battles 
fought, supplied with congenial excitement. Some 
ten or twelve years ago, Boulogne was already an 
English colony, and Ostend, in Belgium, came within 
the same category. At that period nothing could 
exceed the hatred borne to their English visitors, by 
the Boulogne population, whilst in Ostend the dis- 
like of the inhabitants was limited to passive aver- 
sion and ill-will. But with time the Boulognese 
learned to understand the varieties of English social 
position, and the eccentricities of individual charac- 
ter. In the same manner that they discovered that 
every Englishman was not a milor or a swindler, so 
in process of time they came to discern the good as 
well as the bad qualities of their guests, and at this 
moment all feeling of national hostility may be said 
to have subsided amongst the inhabitants of that 
city. The English traveller passing through, or the 
English resident, may perhaps be sensible that he is 
not regarded with a favourable eye, but it is in his 
character of wealthy, idle and independent man that 
he. is invidiously regarded by the lower orders, who 
would entertain precisely the same sentiments to- 
wards the French nobleman, proprietor, or banker. 
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If we now turn to Ostend, the lapse of years and the 
increase of intercourse has only inspired the English 
with disgust and the native population with aug- 
mented animosity. The Belgians possess qualities 
for which the writer has the most profound respect, 
industry, humanity, an irrepressible love of liberty, 
and a superiority of artistic genius over both the 
French and English. But the Flemings or the 
inhabitants of Brabant and Flanders have also vices 
which are sure to elicit the contempt of Englishmen, 
being vainglorious and not over honest. When 
known they are thus consciously despised and 
naturally come to hate those who contemn them. 

On all the European railways, English engines or 
engines put together of English work, and English 
engineers have been employed. On the French 
railways it being found that an extent of ground had 
been moved on English lines at a cost which the 
expense of French labour would not allow, it 
was determined to try British labourers at British 
wages, and the result — cheaper labour with higher 
wages — was such as at once to astonish and con- 
vince the incredulous. This fact of the superiority 
of British over French sinew, was seized and can- 
didly commented upon by French writers at the 
time, who, attributing it to its proper cause, the 
superior food consumed by our labouring popula- 
tion, founded hereupon calculations of the actual 
economy of securing better nourishment to their 
own. But in Belgium, and especially in Germany, 
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the inhabitants disingenuously deny all their obliga- 
tions to us, and gainsay the superiority of the very 
servants and engines with which they cannot yet 
dispense. Another remarkable instance in support 
of the writer's views was afforded by the employ- 
ment of some thousand English labourers on the 
Paris and Havre line. Introduced into central, and 
consequently highly prejudiced districts, they came 
to take the bread out of the mouths of the French 
labourers, whose vindictive feeling towards them 
was therefore only natural. But in a few weeks or 
months the nation discovered that these men were 
not what they had been represented to be. They 
worked hard and drank hard, and fought hard, and 
spent their money freely and generously; they 
belonged to the same class, and therefore did not 
offend that dominant passion of equality, the curse 
of modern France. Hence, before much time had 
elapsed, they came to be regarded with no more 
invidious feeling than if they had been workmen 
from a strange department. 

Twelve or thirteen years ago, the writer remem- 
bers passing a few days in Rouen. Every peculi- 
arity of language, dress, or habits exhibited by an 
Englishman was noticed then with as much 
ill - natured ridicule as if distinctive of some 
offensive and absurd barbarian. He recollects 
searching the town through, on behalf of an inva- 
lid companion, for some bottled porter. The porter, 
when at last forthcoming from the cellar of one curi- 
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ous in these matters, proved to be Scotch ale, which 
the owner resolutely, and to the conviction of his 
townsmen, declared to be " veritable portere Anglais ." 
Tea was not to be procured at all at several prin- 
cipal inns, and when at last produced, consisted 
in the infusion of a small pinch of the dried leaves 
in an ocean of tepid water. It was evidently re- 
garded as medicinal, and from the mode of its pre- 
paration, it was obvious that these good people had 
very little more notion of its use or properties than 
a hostess in the South of Europe — who once indig- 
nantly rebutted the suggestion of the writer that 
she did not know how to make tea, and afterwards 
served it seasoned with a sprig of saffron and a 
capsicum, in a soup tureen, and with soup plates 
and wooden spoons. " Quels originaux que ces 
Anglais de se droguer Vestomac avec ce vilain thtl" 
was a common and most reasonable observation 
from those who only tasted the warm water then 
called tea. Ten years later the writer was again 
in Rouen, after the passage through, and residence 
in it of some thousand English labourers. No 
one seemed any longer to notice English eccentrici- 
ties—much less English habits. Frenchmen might 
be seen just arrived, or starting by railway, sip- 
ping their tea in the cafes and hotels, and English- 
men in fustians, velveteens, and highlows, so- 
ciably seated with Norman peasants in their blue 
smocks and wooden shoes, at the doors of humble 
suburban public-houses, upon whose sign " prime 
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London stout and porter " was announced, besides 
the customary Mere, vin, et eau-de-vie. 

A certain amount of contact, in fact, seems even- 
tually in all cases to reconcile the French and 
English, though the earlier stages of their inter- 
course is marked by so much antipathetic feeling, 
whilst, with many other continental nations, a 
diametrically opposite effect seems the result of too 
intimate relations. 

In restless energy the French alone can be 
ranked at the present day with the Anglo-Saxons. 
And here the author must remind the reader, that 
his attempted estimate of national character has 
chiefly reference to its actual condition, for though 
the traits distinguishing the infancy of a people, 
like the features which mark the childhood of 
the individual, are in some few cases preserved 
in after ages and in after years, it far more frequently 
occurs -that no traces whatever survive of their 
early aspect. In the same manner that there 
is hardly one atom serving in youth to constitute 
the fluids or solids of the body, which forms a con- 
stituent part of the human frame at a period more 
advanced, so nations by the admixture and pre- 
dominance of races whose name becomes merged in 
their own, not unfrequently undergo an utter 
change, whilst besides causes as numerous and 
adventitious as those of food, climate, habit, and 
education — whose differences dilate or contract the 
physical and moral growth of the individual — serve 
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to influence the development of national character 
in a degree proportioned to their respective duration 
which is centuries for seasons. The blood of the 
old Roman people would be perhaps as difficult 
to discover in the modern Romans as the identical 
drop that flowed in the arteries of the child, in the 
veins of the grown man, or the refined taste of 
ancient Attica in the modern Greek. To count on 
the patriotism or enterprise of the present Genoese 
or Venetians, by reference to the Genoa or Venice 
of the middle ages would be obviously absurd, but 
it must nevertheless be rationally admissible, in 
estimating an actual characteristic in a people to 
seek the confirmation of its elementary impor- 
tance by retracing its existence through past time. 
It would be worse than futile to argue the fortitude 
or magnanimity of the present Romans; of which 
they betray no sign, from the history of the ancient 
inhabitants of Rome, but we may reasonably be 
permitted to fortify our hope in certain qualities 
evinced by the modern Greek, even by retracing 
them through twenty centuries of barbarism, to 
his forefathers. 

It is in comparison, therefore, with the actual 
condition of existing people, that the Anglo-Saxons 
and the French are assumed to surpass them in 
aptive energy, though even if measured by the past 
of all other nations, their preeminence may scarce 
less doubtfully be established. 

Even if — passing beyond the adventurous career 
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into which the martial love of rapine, or the commer- 
cial thirst of gain, tempted Spain's Cortess, Ojedas, 
and Pizzaros, — Portugal's Albuquerque, — their 
High Mightinesses of the Dutch States, — Seignorial 
Venice, or Genoa the superb — we contemplate the 
action and importance of those historic races which 
for good or evil have left, through ages, their impress 
on so vast a portion of the globe — it fades into insig- 
nificance before the greatness of these Leviathans of 
the present. In fact, the astonishing results of 
Anglo-Saxon and French enterprise, if the perma- 
nence of their character, and the magnitude of 
the difficulties overcome, be taken into account, far 
exceed any example previously afforded to the world, 
whether by the Mogul, the Saracen, the Norman, 
the Roman, or the Greek, even when the Norse- 
man or Scandinavian (whose adventurous blood the 
Anglo-Saxon race inherit, and who has bequeathed 
to the world at large the undying spirit of his 
chivalry) , extended his heroic explorations from the 
Bosphorus to the North American shores, — when the 
Roman, who has left to us his example, his institu- 
tions, and his laws, had stretched his Empire from 
Caledonia to the Indian sea, — when the Greek, still 
unsurpassed, and to whom we owe all that is 
most beautiful and elevating in science and in art, 
was victorious on the Indus and dominant on the 
Sicilian coast, — or when the Saracen spread his con- 
quests and his barbarism, (which the Arabesques of the 
Alhambra, — Alegbra, — the Alembic, and some half 
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dozen disconnected discoveries will, notwithstanding 
Mr. Disraeli, hardly compensate,) over a)l the seats 
of the ancient world's civilisation, or even when the 
Mogul andTartar — whose mission no less destructive 
than that of the Saracen or Arab seems to have 
been directed towards the subversion of the Arab's 
ascendance — was wresting the sceptre of the Cres- 
cent from his hands in the West and subduing 
Eastern Asia with his savage hordes. 

For which of these, if we look only to the achieve- 
ments of that combination of cunning and of 
brute force which constitute political power, afford 
a spectacle to parallel the French armies bearing the 
tricolor, not through the thinly peopled territories, 
or amidst the enervate or barbarous populations of 
the ancient world, but in the face of similarly armed 
and organised opponents, in triumph, within a few 
brief seasons to Rome, Cairo, Madrid, Lisbon, 
Vienna, Berlin and Moscow ? — or the recently ex- 
tended territories of that British empire, the most 
vast and powerful which has ever yet existed, im- 
measurably exceeding the vaunted empires of the 
Roman and Mogul — upon whose expanse the sun 
never sets, and which, trenching upon the arctic and 
antarctic circles, and on both hemispheres, comprises 
beneath its sway so many millions ? — or finally even 
to the growth of that Anglo-Saxon colony, the 
United States, become almost within human re- 
collection more populous and powerful than the 
races which have been cited as most remarkable in 
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their influence on the destinies of mankind through- 
out the past. 

The armies of Lahore, of Greece, of Naples, of 
Madagascar, and of Egypt — the fleets of Turkey, 
of Portugal, and of the South American states — 
commanded by Frenchmen or by Englishmen-—* 
Bernadotte's dynasty, in Sweden and the Rajahship 
of Mr: Brooke in Sarawak — the French and English 
travellers scaling the virgin peaks of Alps and 
Himalayahs, eluding Russian vigilance in the Cau- 
causus, and perishing in undaunted succession in the 
African deserts,— whilst tempting the ferocity of the 
Bokarian despot, or exploring the Mosquito shores 
— may suffice as examples that the adventurous 
spirit, distinguishing both people, is no less indivi- 
dually than collectively or nationally prominent. 

But that prompt and enduring translation of the 
wish into the will, of the thought into the action, 
constituting energy, manifests itself in both these 
people, through a higher expression of superiority 
than that derived from the mere pre-eminence of 
power. The progress made towards the equalisation 
of human rights — towards the diffusion of know- 
ledge — in religious toleration — in the advancement 
of all science — towards the perfection of free go- 
vernment — in the reduction of labour and in the an- 
nihilation of distance upon land and sea — though 
little let us hope to what the next half century will 
witness, are yet if we compare them with the past 
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intellectual triumphs far above any exhibited by the 
races whose example has been adduced, and more 
worthy of an age which — by contrast with the most 
brilliant of preceding periods — may serve to prove, 
that though the lapse of centuries brings no acces- 
sion to the growth of actual genius, that yet results 
more beneficial and surprising, must continue to ac- 
crue from the mere prolific transmission of that ever 
accumulating sum of human knowledge, the hopeful 
heritage of civilised man. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Though however analogies more essential exist be- 
tween the French and the Anglo-Saxons of the pre- 
sent century, than between either and any other 
extensive race and important people, it is not 
to be denied that striking differences divide them. 

It would be idle to enquire, because impossible 
to determine, in how far these distinctions are inhe- 
rent in the national organisation, or arise from 
adventitious and external causes. How far geogra- 
phical peculiarities and historical antecedents have 
contributed to mould the character of either peo- 
ple, — how far the habit has occasioned 6r resulted 
from the law, or to what extent the national disposi- 
tion has influenced, instead of being influenced 
by, its history and institutions, are conjectures into 
which it forms no part of the practical purpose 
of these volumes to enter. 

It is the French and the English as they are — as 
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chance or circumstance, or the idiosyncracy of race, 
or all or any of these causes have made them — whose 
character it is proposed to analyse in its diversity- 
no less than in its similitude. 

Of this diversity, the following appear to the 
writer some of the most important features. The 
Englishman is passionately attached to liberty, the 
Frenchman to equality. Coincidently, though not 
consequently, the Frenchman is comparatively indif- 
ferent to individual liberty, the Englishman to social 
inequality. Not consequently, because the Ame- 
rican branch of the Anglo-Saxon race affords the 
spectacle of a people who unite the British love of 
individual freedom to the French * impatience of 
social superiority. 

The Frenchman at his personal inconvenience 
patriotically prefers the glory and the power of his 
country to its well-being, the Englishman rationally 
values the solid prosperity of his country, by which 
he directly and individually profits, above its repu- 
tation or aggrandisement. More Frenchmen in the 
writer's belief would die to vindicate the honour of 
France or extend its glory, than to assert its liberties, 
but he has no doubt that more Englishmen would 
lay down their lives in defence of their country's 
freedom than to extend its power or give lustre to 
its name. 

With these ends, respectively in view, the French- 
man has a natural predilection for centralisation, the 
Briton for self-government. 
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The Englishman has always been attached to 
liberty of the press, the Frenchman to liberty of 
speech. 

No penalties or acts of parliament have ever 
been able to prevent the Englishman from writing 
or the Frenchman from speaking what he thought. 
When the pillory and the gibbet were the meed of 
certain religious and political opinions in England, 
they were pertinaciously advocated with more bold- 
ness than the French press in the reign of Louis 
Philippe venture to exhibit, whilst on the other hand, 
the Empire in its most despotic and the monarchy 
in its most bigotted ante-revolutionary days could 
never tongue-tie their subjects or prevent in French 
society the enunciation of political and religious 
sentiments, of which the utterance is conventionally 
forbidden in London or in Edinburgh at the present 
time. 

The Englishman is unfortunately insensible, the 
Frenchman painfully sensitive to ridicule. 

Wit in England is powerless to explode an 
abuse, expose an error, or abash a fool, but the 
laugh of folly will frequently in France disarm 
genius of its power and divert wisdom from its 
path. 

In religion the tendency of the Anglo-Saxon is to 
fanaticism, that of the Frenchman to superstition. 
Levity is hence apt to characterise religion with the 
French, and hypocrisy to disfigure it with the Anglo- 
Saxon. The French adopt belief or infidelity 
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without more thought than they bestow on the 
fashion of a garment, and you are never sure that 
when reflection comes, the pious man will not die 
an infidel, the infidel a bigot. The contemplation 
of religious mysteries is on the contrary almost 
universal with the Anglo-Saxons, and not only 
tinctures the national mind with ascetic gloom, but 
affords a sure basis for the imposition of unscrupu- 
lous speculators. 

The Englishman piques himself on originality, 
which if it leave the flight of genius unfettered 
towards the sublime, permits the descent of folly 
unchecked into the absurd. The Frenchman is kept 
within the trammels of precedent by the fear of 
ridicule. He dreads as much the insinuation that 
he is unlike every body else, as the Englishman the 
charge of want of respectability ; and one of the 
most injurious epithets in his vituperative vocabu- 
lary is the term " quel original !" which when — as 
usually — applied to an Englishman, only gratifies his 
pride. 

This propensity is so far stimulated in the Eng- 
lishman when abroad by the deprecatory remarks 
to which it leads, that he becomes anxious to display 
it upon every occasion, trivial or important, from 
the peculiarity of his manners to the shape of his hat 
— a aFrenchman,"as a facetious hatter once observed 
of one of his customers, being" desole s'il n'a pas 
un chapeau comme tout le monde" an Englishman 
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(abroad) if he cannot procure un chapeau comme 
taut le monde n'a pas. 

Pride and ostentation are besetting sins of the 
English, — vanity and conceit, French vices. 

Avidity of gain characterises the Anglo-Saxon, 
avarice the Frenchman. The one pants for the 
wealth his ostentation leads him to spend profusely, 
the other without the same acquisitive ardour will 
go any lengths to save that which is already his. 

The French are laudably impressionable to all 
appeals made on behalf of humanity, or urged in 
the name of any generous sentiment. 

Every French bosom — If the vast majority 
entitle one to speak collectively— will fire with 
enthusiasm whenever it is eloquently proposed to 
strike down the oppressor, to upraise the victim, to 
beard the powerful, or to enlighten or improve man- 
kind. There is no heroism or self devotion of 
which the masses are not capable when thus im- 
pressed, only that if more susceptible of such an 
influence they are little less fickle than the Athe- 
nians, who one day applauded the justice of Aris- 
tides whom the next they unjustly banished. A 
party cry— the attraction of a novelty— devices the 
most unworthy, and pretences the most trivial, suffice 
to divert the French from their purpose as surely as a 
spike of iron and a coil wire conduct aside the bolts 
of the Pagan Jupiter. The English people, because 
practically persevering in the fulfilment of its good 
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inspirations, has, it is true, left on record more 
examples of philanthropic magnanimity, though less 
easily moved out of that routine of selfishness, mis- 
called patriotism, by those affecting it in the same 
manner that the rogue designates his knavery thrift, 
— the prodigal his extravagance, liberality. 

The majority in England— a majority which is 
daily decreasing— has been, and is still animated by 
the exclusive spirit which influenced the republics of 
antiquity, and which some of those of our own 
times exhibit, — which led each individual citizen 
of Athens, Sparta, or Rome, to maintain at any 
sacrifice the dignity and liberties of his Athenian, 
Spartan, or Roman fellow citizens, but to withhold his 
sympathies from the slave, the helot, and barbarian — 
which in the United States inspires the Anglo- 
Saxon anti-abolitionist, so jealous of all restraint on 
his own race, and induces the republican Swiss 
to hire himself as the instrument of any oppressor 
disposed to pay his services. 

The sensibilities, of this majority if progressively, 
have only been slowly and partially awakened. Roused 
in favour of the negro, of the chimney sweeper's 
apprentice, the drover's cattle, and the huckster's 
dog, whilst blind and deaf to more extensive wrongs, 
it has allowed the imposition of a grinding tax on its 
Hindoo subjects, permitted millions to be handed 
over to the cruelties of vanquished princes, and 
acquiesced in abetting the dominion of oppressive 
despots over as many more Europeans. But taken as 
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a majority, it has never responded yet as the masses 
of the French people have done, (however barren 
their enthusiasm) to any appeal of comprehensive 
benevolence. 

The minority indeed of Englishmen, whose aim 
is the diffusion of civilisation and happiness through- 
out mankind, differ in one respect from the French 
advocates of universal progress. 

The French progressionist ardently desires, even 
at the cost of French blood and treasure, the exten - 
sion of enlightenment and prosperity throughout 
the world, but h6 too frequently requires that France 
should have the glory of bestowing these blessings, 
and would rather his fellows remained in their 
actual condition than consent to its amelioration 
through the exertions of a rival. 

The Englishman on the contrary, once brought to 
interest himself in the progress of mankind, cares 
little by whom advanced, so that it be only for- 
warded, and would rather see, three steps taken 
in the right direction by the Bokharian Khan, or 
Russian Tsar, than two by his own people. 

Though the French and Anglo-Saxons taken 
together exhibit many points of resemblance to 
the Greeks and Romans, neither, blending as they do 
the qualities of both those ancient people, will bear 
that separate comparison with either, which has 
been so often attempted. The Greek was distin- 
guished above all other nations, no less by the 
extent than the versatility of its genius — pre-emi- 
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nent in philosophy, in legislation, in poetry, in the 
drama, in sculpture, in architecture, in war, and in 
the navigation of the seas. 

The Roman, whose solid judgment and unweary- 
ing perseverance compensated the rapid perception 
of the brilliant Greek, followed timidly in his foot- 
steps in poetry, in philosophy, and in art. Ill at 
ease upon the ocean he only became its lord by 
appropriating the maritime population of states 
subduec}. In war he rivalled his predecessor and 
master, and so far surpassed him in the genius of 
legislation and administration, that he was enabled 
to retain and consolidate more extensive conquests 
than the Greek had ever made, and to bequeath his 
institutions and his laws to the remotest posterity of 
the conquered. 

The French people is Roman in its military tastes, 
in the character of its classic literature, and in its 
precision of expression and of thought . The Napoleon 
code may prove, ages hence, to have been as deeply 
rooted in Europe as the Justinian. It is Greek 
in exclusiveness, in dramatic genius and in the rapid 
and ephemeral triumphs of its arms. 

The Anglo-Saxon race unites in a great measure 
the versatility of the Greek, to the administra- 
tive tact and enduring perseverance of the Roman. 
Though the Greek was pre-eminent in architecture, 
in sculpture, and judging by analogy we may believe 
in all artistic genius, in which the Anglo-Saxon is 
undeniably deficient, it may be doubted whether the 
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Anglo-Saxon is not as variously endowed and highly 
gifted as the Greek. 

In poetry, the Greeks have never been rivalled 
but by the English. With Homer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Byron, we can only class Dante. In phi- 
losophy, which occupied the ancient Greek as much 
as the modern German, the English whom it has 
occupied so little, alone take rank with the Greeks. 
In the arts of peace the progress made by the 
Anglo-Saxon, even bearing in mind the aids of accu- 
mulating knowledge, and judging of the merits, not 
of the results, will still bear advantageous compa- 
rison with that people which produced an Aristotle, 
Archimedes, Euclid, and Hippocrates. In war the 
Anglo-Saxon has nothing to envy the Greek or 
Roman, — in maritime skill he has never yet been 
equalled, in commercial aptitude and manufacturing 
skill he has left immeasurably behind him the 
Tyrian, Carthagenian, Venetian, Dutchman, and 
Fleming, whilst his Empire, so .potent in the centre 
of the world's civilisation, and so rapidly predomi- 
nating on the American, Asiatic, Australian, and 
even on the African continents, proves the adminis- 
trative genius of old Rome to be in at least as high 
a degree, the inheritance of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The race to which he belongs, furnishing con- 
temporaneously the poet, philosopher, trader, artisan, 
sailor, soldier, and administrator, is both unpa- 
ralleled in its universality and possessed of qualities 
which, as the writer will subsequently have occasion 
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to examine, fit it more than any other, to colonise, 
multiply, rule and preponderate in the world. 

The French people, though not wanting in versa- 
tility, cannot boast of this universality which the 
Anglo-Saxon shares with the ancient Greek. 

In war science, legislation, eloquence, and me- 
chanical ingenuity the French have no superiors. 
In taste, in dramatic and artistic talent, they surpass 
the English, though in. the latter, not only widely 
inferior to the Greeks, but to the modern Italians, 
Flemings, Danes, and Swedes. In navigation, com- 
merce, and manufacturing skill they follow perhaps 
more closely in our traces than we imagine, though 
undoubtedly still our inferiors, and in philosophy 
and poetry hold only a subordinate place. But the 
French mind if less comprehensive and practical 
than the Anglo-Saxon is on the average more rapid 
in its perception, and more single in its purpose ; 
a remark both nationally and individually applicable. 
" La France c'est un soldat" — " France is a soldier" 
an observation complacently repeated in Malte 
Brun, is full of truth as regards a period of French 
history, and that truth is full of significance. From 
1793 to 1816, France, almost exclusively military, 
was a mere soldier ; but during the preceding fifteen 
years it had been a philosopher, if we accept the 
signification attached to the comprehensive title, in 
that day, when it implied a social and political 
theorist ; after the restoration, and under the reign of 
the juste millieu, France became, and is still a trader. 
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Napoleon's celebrated apothegm that we were a 
nation of shopkeepers, was therefore, as will be 
hereafter more fully exposed, not only glaringly 
false, but singularly enough has since become appli- 
cable to the people over whom he ruled. No nation 
that ever existed was in so brief a time so actively 
experimental in social and political reform as the 
French, no military annals in the world's history 
condense into so short a period so many achieve- 
ments as the French under the republic and the 
Empire ; and now that France has become a trader,. 
— if its manufactures and its commerce only attain 
yet to half those of Great Britain, — we must re- 
member that, so recently cultivated, they exceed 
those of the chief European States collectively. 

But France has never been simultaneously philo- 
sophic, military and commercial, but is each by 
turns, and hence perhaps each more completely. 
The same distinction applies to the individuals of 
each people as to the nations. The pursuits of the 
Anglo-Saxon are usually more diversified, the atten- 
tion of the Frenchman more concentrated. 

The Frenchman is a savant, orator, soldier, poli- 
tician, speculator, or dandy, he is devoted to chess, 
billiards, the gun, the stable, or the flower garden, 
he sometimes unites two, but rarely like the English- 
man, several avocations, passions, proficiencies, or 
predilections. 

In stating bis conviction, that the average percep- 
tive intellect of the French people is more prompt 

k 2 
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and complete than that of the Englishman, the 
writer is aware that he may be met by the remark, 
that if you converse with a French peasant, trader, 
fisherman, sailor, or artisan, you find him like the 
inhabitants of all other European countries, far less 
intelligent than an Englishman of his class. This is 
true ; especially as regards the operative in the 
manufacturing districts, whose rapid and recent pro- 
gress would appear incredible to those whom Mr. 
Disraeli has happily described as " the other nation ;" 
and it is even true, if the lower orders of London,— 
barbarous and besotted when compared with the 
provincial operatives,— be contrasted with the 
Parisian populace, the most civilised in France. 

But this is the intelligence, not of natural apti- 
tude, but of knowledge and of education, which we 
must remember is manifold more popularised in 
England than in France. In this respect, if we take 
a recently dissevered branch from the same stock — a 
similar class of native (not naturalised) United 
Statesmen would probably exhibit a still greater 
superiority over Englishmen for the same reason, 
viz., that as our population read manifold more 
newspapers and books than the French, so the in- 
habitants of the United States have many more such 
sources of information than those of our own 
islands opened to them. 

But if we take a class, which in education is 
below nearly all others in England and above the 
average in France, that of the private soldier, the 
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writer is bound to admit that he has found the 
advantages of intelligence entirely in favour of 
the Frenchman. Again, though every kind of know- 
ledge must as much tend to strengthen and enlarge 
the intellectual faculties as wholesome exercise to 
invigorate certain muscles of the body— the average 
intellect of the French will be notwithstanding found 
more quick, their perception more rapid in all 
classes than with the English, if the only true test 
be applied to both, that of leading them into sub- 
jects of which they have no previous knowledge or 
conception. 

To prevent the obscurity which all definitions of 
abstract ideas are apt to occasion, it is, perhaps 
necessary, that the writer should, without entering 
into metaphysical disquisition, or analysing intellec- 
tual physiology, here remind the reader that its 
features admit of the following broad classification. 

Setting aside the distinctions of perceptive and 
reflective power we may remark amongst individuals 
some who are always thoughtful, others habitually 
thoughtless. 

Some of those habitually thoughtless appear, when 
induced to reflect, rapidly to conceive and happily to 
judge, others only to exhibit want of perception and 
of judgment. 

Some of those habitually meditative, perceive 
rapidly and judge soundly, whilst others are slowly 
perceptive and never seem happily to disentangle 
one judgment from the maze of thought in which 
unceasingly engaged. 
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Some will understand at an early age things, 
incomprehensible to those of more advanced years, 
but this is less frequently promise than precocity, 
holding out much, but in its maturity falling short 
of, or barely attaining to mediocrity. 

Some who conceive with great rapidity, never 
attain to complete proficiency, and others whose 
perception is slow, become 4 completely masters of 
their subject. Some rapid in perception are slow 
in reflection, others slow to perceive are prompt to 
judge. 

The mind may therefore be thoughtful or thought- 
less, that is to say, active or inactive, it may be late 
or precocious, slow or rapid in perception, slow or 
rapid in reflection, it may exhibit all or any of these 
features, not contradictory of each other , without their 
affording any index of the amount of intellectual 
power # 

The individual may be thoughtful in habit, he may 
perceive or appropriate, reflect or compare at an early 
age, or with rapidity, and yet never achieve intellec- 
tually as much as another, who thinking less, thinks 
more to the purpose, or whose mind has ripened late, 
whose perception is slow, and whose judgment is 
tardy, but comprehensive and complete. Now the in- 
tellectual characteristics of individuals are equally ap- 
plicable to congregations of individuals, that is to say 
to nations in whom the peculiarities of race or climate 
operate. The children in southern countries, the 
children or descendents of southern parents, in the 
north, and of northern parents in the south, are no- 
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toriously more intelligent than children of the same 
age born of northern parents in the north. An 
Italian, a Spanish, or Provencal infant— a Jewish or 
gipsy child born in England, or even an English 
child born in the East or West Indies, is usually on 
a par in point of intellect with the English born 
offspring of English parents several years older ; 
but this precocity affords no indication of subsequent 
superiority which in some of the examples cited, is 
undoubtedly eventually reversed. 

By a like analogy between the characteristics we 
remark in individuals and those distinguishing races, 
the ancient Greek united the most active to the most 
powerful intellect, whilst the meditations of the mo- 
dern German — a still more copious thinker than even 
the Greek — have been productive of so little result. 
Now, if compared with the German,the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, which has been so fruitful, be, as the writer 
holds, inactive or little prone to thought, the intellect 
of the French is inactive by comparison with that 
of the Anglo-Saxon, only that in the same manner 
that the Englishman thinks more rapidly than the 
German, so the perceptive and reflective power is 
more rapid and condensed with the Frenchman, than 
with the Anglo-Saxon. The genius of the French 
people may perhaps be summed up as more 
prompt, concentrated, tasteful, logical, and complete, 
than that of the Anglo-Saxon; the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon as more versatile and more profound. 
The Englishman is distinguished by contempt of all 
other nations, which he is at little pains to disguise, 
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m the Frenchman by a fatuitous conceit of superiority. 
The Englishman is less apt to rate himself at more 
than his value than to undervalue others, the French- 
roan, without undervaluing others, to over-estimate 
himself. The contempt of the Englishman, and indeed 
of the Anglo-Saxon, who believes that he can do any- 
thing that any foreigner has ever done, and some things 
that he cannot do, is confined to foreigners them- 
selves, but does not extend to their produce, customs, 
or even institutions. On the contrary, he has so 
long been accustomed to lay all parts of the world 
under contribution, that he considers the incessant 
discovery and appropriation of something which may 
conduce to his benefit or comfort, almost as his 
due. 

The Frenchman, on the contrary, is prone to ridi- 
cule the usages and customs of every strange peo- 
pie more than he contemns the people itself. Both 
— the Englishman through his contemptuous and 
often contemptible pride, the Frenchman through 
his offensive vanity — have the art of rendering 
themselves when abroad more odious to all foreign 
nations than any other European people. The Swiss, 
the German, the Italian, the Spaniard, the Russian, 
and the Pole, are comparative favorites in all 
parts of Europe, and there are few localities on the 
continent where as regards the French and English 
any doubt exists, except as to which is personally 
most disliked. 

The exceeding sensitiveness of the French to ridi- 
cule is accompanied by an intense desire to wound 
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by the arms to which they are so vulnerable, and at 
the same time it must be admitted by great natural 
if not commensurate aptitude in the use of the wea- 
pons they dread so much. 

Wit — or at least that promptitude of apprehen- 
sion, and quickness of repartee called " esprit" by 
the French, which occasions both wit and conversa- 
tional point and brilliancy, is very general in France ; 
but the wish to display it being still more common, 
leads to its affectation wbere it does not exist. 

Even genius the most exalted, struggles hard for 
this distinction, and though a Newton, a Shakes- 
peare, or Napoleon, judged by their conversational 
powers, might have been flippantly found wanting, 
they would, now that their superiority has been 
proven, be termed by the vulgar " hommes d'esprit" 
and humiliatingly classed with those who utter draw* 
ing-room witticisms or point a vaudeville. 

Now the readiest counterfeit of this widely coveted 
and absurdly over-estimated smartness, is the irony 
into which it often merges, and hence every one 
thinks that to be censorious establishes a claim 
to its possession. 

This absurdity, prevalent amongst a few classes 
in England, is so common in France, and the imita- 
tive instincts of the Frenchman are so strong, that he 
goes abroad prepared to sneer at every ridicule, and 
finds a ridicule in every departure from the habits 
to which he has been accustomed. The dress, food, 
manners and usages of the Arab, Red Indian, Hoi- 
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lander, or Englishman, alike afford him matter of 
contemptuous remark ; but when, through prolonged 
intercourse, the novelty has worn away the imitative 
instincts which had inspired him with such tin- 
bounded faith in the superiority of all that he had 
been accustomed all his life to see, begin to operate 
in another way, and ceasing to ridicule he copies 
and adopts. 

The young Frenchman of the jockey club, once 
so intolerant of every thing English, brought into 
contact with the English sporting world, adopts 
exclusively its externals. The French settler in 
Canada, those of his Indian neighbours, and the 
Charivari or Parisian Punch, restricted from political 
caricature, found an inexhaustible fund of merriment 
in quizzing the Algerian colonists, so rapidly adopt- 
ing the manners of the Moors, Arabs, and Kabayles 
whom they proposed to civilize. 

Only seventeen years have elapsed since the 
French set foot in Africa, and yet Paris is beginning 
to assume an oriental aspect. The Parisian in his 
houmous emulates the Bedouin, and the Turkish 
fez, slippers, chibouque and papooshees are almost 
nationalized. 

The employe who has been three years in Africa, 
lands more Algerine than the natives of Algiers. 
Our Indian Empire dates from a century back, it 
almost equals the whole European continent, and 
yet, whatever in a direct sense we may have ex- 
torted—we have hardly borrowed more from its 
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inhabitants than from those of China or Japan. 
Our Anglo-Indians, after a residence in Hindostan of 
twenty or forty years come back in coats built by Stulz 
or Nugee, in boots made in the Strand, or hats from 
Charing Cross, as completely English in everything 
except complexion, as when they started on their 
career. Curry powder, the hookah, soy, and mulli- 
gatawny are the chief importations which mark 
an intercourse so close and so prolonged. 

The French, and indeed most continental people 
to whom the usages of foreigners are at first pain- 
fully repugnant, have an irresistible tendency to fu- 
sion with the objects of their primitive aversion when 
prolonged intercourse has once reconciled them to 
their habits. In contradistinction the Anglo Saxon, 
careless of differences, is impelled by his restless 
spirit, whether in the pursuits of commerce, conquest, 
or mere curiosity, into incessant contact with every 
variety of the human race ; but without ever receiv- 
ing any impress either physical or moral from those 
with whom he mixes. 

The members of the British factory in St. Peters- 
burg, though for the most part born and brought up 
in that city, without ever having quitted it, are yet, 
even in defiance of climate, thoroughly English in 
habits and costume. A Frenchman or a German 
adopts the Russian shube ; but the Englishman born 
in Russia braves twenty degrees of cold in a pea- 
coat. The foreigner who has been six months in a 
turbaned land strives to orientalize bis appearance, 
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the Englishman, whose life has been spent in the 
East, is met in the desert in his ducks and shooting 
jacket. 

But this characteristic, however unamiable its 
source, constitutes perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant elements in the greatness of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, which having achieved so much seems yet but 
on the threshold of its destinies. The indifference 
to locality, the restless enterprise which leads its 
children to explore every region, the universality of 
pursuits and talent which has given them dominion 
in so many, and the administrative genius by which 
these conquests have been preserved, and ex- 
tended, are qualities which, to ensure permanence of 
ascendency, required the addition of that unim- 
pressionability which has been noticed. Possessed 
of the gifts by which the Greek made, and the 
Roman retained his conquests, the Anglo-Saxon is 
thus besides endowed with a quality in which Greeks, 
Romans, and the destroyers of Rome alike were 
wanting, the Greek having rapidly become an Asiatic, 
the Roman at length a corrupted Greek, and the 
Goth, Hun, and Vandal adopting the degraded Ro- 
manism of the Empire they destroyed. Now that very 
hardness in the Anglo-Saxon character, unsuscepti- 
ble of all impression*on the contrary impresses in time 
the greater ductility with which brought into contact. 
The Spaniard in America has taken more from the 
Indian, than the Indian from the Spaniard ; but the 
Anglo-Saxon, without borrowing one trait from the 
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aborigine, has swept him from the soil, or partially 
obliged a remnant of his people to adopt the rudi- 
ments of his own civilization. To return to the ex- 
ample of the English factory in St. Petersburg, the 
children and descendants of English traders have not 
only remained English in costume, habits and manners, 
but they have made other Englishmen. A conside- 
rable proportion of the British residents consist of 
Germans, or foreign Jews, who having obtained British 
passports through connection with English families, 
and more frequently with English firms without any 
intermixture of blood, yet bring up their children to 
all appearance English, though often, neither they 
nor any of their forefathers ever set foot on British 
soil. 

Hindostan and Barbary are yet in many respects 
what Alexander and the Scipios found them. The 
French and thePortuguese in the one country seemed 
more likely to descend into the barbarism of its na- 
tives, than to impart to them their civilization ; and 
in Algeria at the present day the French seem to be 
only loosing their own, without diffusing it through 
the conquered population. But in our Indian em- 
pire, the inert immutability against which continen- 
tal civilisation would not only prove powerless, but 
become blunted, is giving way after some thousand 

* 

years before the still greater unimpressionability of 
British character, incisive from mere unchangeable 
hardness, like the adamant which without point or 
edge engraves the crystal or the stone by trituration. 
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But though this peculiarity fits the Anglo-Saxon 
to impress comparatively barbarous races, the want 
of pliancy it argues, impairs his influence over 
nations already within the pale of average European 
civilisation. The character of the Red Indian, of the 
Cafire, of the Hindoo, Parsee, or Australian, may 
become eventually modified, by the conqueror's un- 
bending nationality which their own is powerless 
to modify. But the populations of continental Eu- 
rope, who have still so much to learn from France 
and England, revolted by this unyielding harshness, 
seek rather all the treasures of civilization from 
France, than from the Anglo-Saxon, even though 
their relations with France may have been chiefly 
hostile — with us those which exist between the pro- 
tector and ally. 

The cabinets and the people — the despot and the 
democrat — of continental Europe, have borrowed 
from France alike their means of government and 
views of freedom. The administrative centralisation, 
the political economy, the modern legislation, the 
notions of free government, and the military organi- 
sation, strategy and tactics of the whole continent 
are with few exceptions French. 

It is only through a French intermedium that we 
convey to it our example and ideas. Our constitu- 
tional system, on which we pride ourselves as a device 
peculiarly our own, has been taken, not from us, 
but from France, whom we furnished with it. Our 
very poets and authors exercise their action through 
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French translations. The influence of Byron's 
writings has been inconceivable in eastern Europe. 
Avowedly he has inspired a host of poets, who, in 
their turn, rousing as with a trumpet's voice, whole 
millions from the lethargy of ages, to conscious- 
ness of their condition, have inspired them with 
promising volition. When the native poet, still 
as in the days of Homer, the high priest of incipient 
civilisation, has fulfilled his mission and given rise to 
a rude taste for literature, the noveilist plays his 
part. With the untutored mind of nations as with 
that of youth, knowledge in its amusing forms alone 
becomes speedily popular. Walter Scott, Bulwer, 
and Cooper, have penetrated where all was stolid 
ignorance before, heralding the way for more 
instructive writings, but it is rare that these or any 
other emanations of Anglo-Saxon thought are 
directly reflected from the English, being usually 
refractions from a French translation. The very 
fashions of male attire now prevalent throughout 
Europe are degenerate copies of London originals 
popularised by French adoption. The paletot, the 
cape, the cut-away were common in London at 
a time when they attracted attention in Paris as a 
singular eccentricity of costume. The Anglo-mane 
of the jockey club first adopted them, they became 
a French fashion and the Petit courier des dames has 
disseminated them through every great European 
city. That small low-crowned narrow-rimmed hat 
in which (in 1847) you see Russians, Germans, and 
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Spaniards disembarking, and in which they strive to 
look Parisian, is of Bond-street origin. 

Free- trade itself — which, by establishing a com- 
munity of interests, must eventually rank with 
printing and with steam in beneficial effects on 
human civilisation — will probably never flourish on 
the continent till accepted by the French people, as 
it is in a fair way of being in due time. 

That which the French are to the European con- 
tinent the Anglo-Saxons may be considered to the 
world besides. In the same manner that the con- 
tributions of the British to general civilisation can 
only acquire certain and speedy circulation through 
the agency of France ; so those which France fur- 
nishes to the common stock will find their chief dis- 
semination in the remaining divisions of the globe 
through the intermedium of the Anglo-Saxon. 

In this distribution, there is nothing which mili- 
tates against the mission which seems assigned to 
each, if we may judge by the career they have been 
respectively pursuing. 

Assuming the French people as peculiarly cal- 
culated to predominate upon and lead the civili- 
sation of the European continent — a retrospection 
of the last half century will show us its position 
immeasurably strengthened upon that continent, 
whose chief states it now singly rivals, in their 
collective revenue, wealth, commerce, and maritime 
power; but at the same time points out how far 
France has lost ground in the remainder of the 
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world since the days when Canada, Louisiana, New 
Orleans, St. Domingo, and its oriental settlements 
formed part of its possessions. 

With regard to the Anglo-Saxon race a remark- 
able inversion appears from such a retrospection. 

On the European continent the English have less 
stake than before. Their influence over, and 
interest in it, is now minus the miserable apanage of 
Hanover, and all that our alliances with Naples, 
Spain, and Portugal, have lost in solidity. 

But beyond the narrow pale of Europe, both 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race have progressed 
in power and multiplied in number beyond all pre- 
cedent. 

Threefold increased — from sixteen* to fifty mil- 
lions—it has given laws to one quarter of the 
human race, grown paramount in three out of 
five subdivisions of the globe ; and no less successful 
on the sea than upon land, it has covered the ocean 
with three-fourths of the shipping which now floats 
upon its surface. 

If therefore, the unprecedented advance which 
the French and Anglo-Saxons have made, give 
them— whatever share be assigned to each — beyond 
all question the joint lead in civilization, it is no 
less obvious that the changes which have, during the 
last half century, enabled them so far to outstrip all 
rivalry, have yet defined in characters no less plain 

* Including the population of the United States before the 
separation. 

VOL I L 
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for each a sphere of action distinct in operation, 
although concurrent in its aim. 

Irrespective of their mutual influence upon each 
other, that which they seem destined in common to 
exercise upon the world, appears naturally thus 
divided — to France, the lead of Europe, the world 
to the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Now to this result, the peculiar diversity in the 
character of the two people which has been noticed — 
whether providentially, or whether one of many 
casual causes which concur in a given effect — is 
singularly calculated to conduce. 

It may perhaps be observed by some of those 
even who may not feel disposed to call in question 
the general accuracy of the preceding remarks, 
" that the passion of the French for equality and 
their neglect of liberty arise from the fact that the 
transition of that people from despotism to self- 
government, instead of being progressive, was rapid, 
tempestuous, and destructive, leaving only a chaos 
from which it became necessary to reconstruct all 
social institutions by the mere light of speculative 
theory. That the most perfect liberty and equality 
were coincidently devised, but that assailed on all 
sides, France was forced by the necessities of 
self-defence to encroach on liberty — to resort to 
military despotism and arbitrary centralisation, 
whilst equality, profoundly rooted by the overturn of 
aristocracy and the subdivision of property, was 
never affected by the contingencies which proved so 
injurious to liberty." 
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" The love of equality" it may be alleged " is 
chiefly the consequence of that enactment which 
obliges the almost equal repartition of property, and 
the result of this law, by equalising and reducing for- 
tunes, has been to cramp enterprise and engender 
parsimony, thus making that very Frenchman,— so 
prodigal under the monarchy,— avaricious." 

And this is probably true, parsimony and avarice 
formed no part of the French vices of a past 
century, and under different circumstances the 
speculative hardihood and the reckless avidity of 
gain of the Anglo-Saxon might at the present day 
have replaced them. Neither can it be for a 
moment contended that any inherent indifference to 
freedom exists in any people — much less in the 
French— though adventitious circumstances may for 
a time have caused equality to be confounded with, 
and preferred to it. But it is with present effects, 
from causes however recent and however trivial 
arising, that these volumes assume to deal, and no 
one studying the anatomy of national character can 
fail to be persuaded from how insignificant a source 
results the most important sometimes spring. 
None can be more important than the effects which 
have been produced by those causes, through which 
the worship of equality has been inspired in the 
French people, not only upon themselves by divert- 
ing their attention from actual liberty, but as con- 
stituting the most serious obstacle to the mutual 
sympathy and good understanding of Great Britain 

l 2 
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and France, by establishing radical differences of 
feeling, of which each is painfully intolerant ia the 
other, and which it is impossible can ever be 
reconciled in our generation. 

Equality has made France ineradicably democratic, 
whilst the population of Great Britain remains pro- 
foundly aristocratic. 

Tn England the spirit of aristocracy unconsciously 
pervades even those who honestly believe and pro- 
claim themselves most hostile to it. 

From the hangman and the thief, to the capitalist 
and the peer, all classes are imbued with aristocratic 
pretension and its accompanying assumption and 
subserviency. 

Jack Ketch considers himself in a more respec- 
table position than his assistant, the daring burglar 
looks down upon the vulgar prig. The Bond-street 
shop-keeper has nothing in common with the 
suburban retailer, the warehouseman with retailers 
of any kind, and the banker and merchant look 
arrogantly down on both. 

Even in identical walks of life and occupations, 
lines of fanciful superiority mark out self-established 
distinctions. The possession of a two-horsed car- 
riage is a ground for this assumption over the owner 
of a one horse vehicle, and the proprietor of the 
" one-horse shay" luxuriates in the belief of indis- 
putable exaltation over the neighbour who only 
keeps an umbrella. 

Where no other distinctive exists, the mere locality 
inhabited suffices to determine in the same class 
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gradations which, however ephemeral and however 
unknown beyond, are as much recognised in it as 
the differences of caste amongst certain orientals. 
Baker-street and Gloucester-place have their coteries 
which look with as great disdain on those who 
dwell north of the new road or east of the Great 
Portland-street boundary, of gentility as Harley-street 
circles of their own condition extend to them, or are 
in turn regarded with by those who dwell within 
the precincts of May Fair or the squares. 

The very radical declaiming against all aristocra- 
cies makes an arrogant distinction betwixt himself 
and his foreman — if himself a foreman, between the 
workmen and himself, and the lofty humility of 
certain whig magnates, who, in rural state, invite 
their tradespeople to an annual ball, is no less full 
of ill-dissembled pride, because intended to dispel 
the illusion in which the gentry might otherwise 
indulge, that occasional companionship argued any 
acknowledgement of fellowship or equality. 

In France, on the contrary, all classes, from the 
decrotteur — the ambulatory " boots"— to the peer, 
are profoundly democratic. 

That is to say, that in the same manner as the 
chief solicitude of people of all conditions in Eng- 
land, is to achieve or retain superiority of position 
over some other class, although regardless of the 
existence of a rank more exalted above their own, 
so the tendency of all gradations of French society 
is characterised by indifference to preeminence, but 
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at the same time by an irreconcilable impatience of 
all social superiority. 

The Englishman, so that he be above some other 
class by which he measures the importance of his 
own, heeds little who overtops him. The French- 
man, caring little to be above his fellow citizens, 
never willingly endures any one above him. 

According to the theory of this assumption, one 
is tempted to conclude that its result must be 
wholly favourable to French character ; it proves 
however far from fulfilling the promise of that 
theory, or perhaps rather — since no theory can 
possibly be correct, which is not borne out by prac- 
tice — it should have been said that it was a frag- 
mentary truth contingent on, and modified in, its 
consequences by others. 

For unhappily as the spirit of equality has never 
been checked whilst liberty (always cherished by the 
British people) has been at various times out- 
raged, mutilated, or utterly suppressed in France, it 
has come to pass that the Frenchman submits to 
any infringement of his personal freedom, if — his 
ruling passion for equality having been consulted — 
he is persuaded that no one of his fellow citizens is 
exempt from the same arbitrary stretch of power. 

At the present time, more than half a century 
after the national declaration of unlimited freedom, 
every Frenchman is liable during a certain period of 
his life to be drawn as a private soldier, draughted to 
Africa, and led to perish by the bullets of the Ka- 
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bayle and Arab, or left to die in the hospitals, unless 
he can purchase exemption at the cost of £50 or 
£60 — a sum which swallows up the whole heritage 
of a numerous class of proprietors, and which the 
whole patrimony of another will not suffice to satisfy. 

That conscription — inexorable to the poor — the 
terror of the French mother, has been during years 
the nightmare of half the humble families of France. 

If the Frenchman attempts to travel out of his 
own district, unless provided with a passport, signed 
and countersigned, he is liable to be incarcerated, 
treated as a rogue till he prove his identity, and 
fined for the neglect of this formality. 

The police,— in all countries, by the contamina- 
tion of its pursuits and associations, necessarily the 
most corrupt branch of the executive,— exercises over 
him an authority incompatible with personal freedom. 

On the authority of a mere mayor or his adjoint 
(appointed by the prefect and liable to dismissal) he 
may be imprisoned for days and weeks without being 
allowed to communicate with his friends, without 
counsel and without being permitted to hear the 
charge against him, or to be confronted with his 
accuser. 

Above all, he is deprived of that indispensable 
guarantee to the liberty of the subject, the power of 
rendering amenable at law, and of amercing for 
every transgression of his attributes each individual 
agent of authority, since no official in France can 
be prosecuted without the express permission of 
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the council of state, a permission rarely granted, 
and when granted, commonly restricted to the 
minister in whose department the culprit serves. 

The subaltern agent can therefore only be attacked 
by assailing a powerful ministry, and if the injured 
party have recourse to complaint, where retribu- 
tion is impossible, it not unfrequently occurs that 
this complaint acts only as a testimonial in higher 
quarters of the delinquent's zeal. 

" What has happened to disturb your equani- 
mity ?" 

" I have been grievously, doubly, trebly, over- 
charged in the assessment of the droits jeunis." 

" Is there no means of protesting ?" 

" Where is the use of protesting — one must begin 
by paying — the law wills it so — and then after 
months of expostulation I should probably have 
nothing but the trouble incurred for my pains. I 
believe it was done maliciously." 

" Cannot you complain of the offender?" 

" Complain ! I see you do not know how things 
are managed in his office. I had a schoolfellow in 
it once and know its secrets. The subalterns show 
their zeal by overcharging, and a certain number of 
complaints are at head quarters equivalent to a pro- 
motion. I have no wish to conduce to that of the 
man who has overtaxed me by complaining." 

" And do you submit quietly to such a state of 
things ?" 

"Why not?" said the "litterateur" between 
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whom and the author this conversation passed, " the 
Due et Pair, who lives opposite, is liable to the 
same exactions." 

The writer recollects seeing a traveller actually 
sent sixteen miles on foot in the custody of a 
corporal's guard, because his eyebrows were not as 
described in the passport— blue. Chamois hunting 
in the higher Pyrenees at the time the Carlist war 
was still raging beyond the Spanish boundary, he 
witnessed the arrival of a French and English 
gentleman, the Marquis of P. and Mr. H.J who, 
although their papers were quite in order, and coun- 
tersigned by the consul of the Queen of Spain in 
Toulouse, were understood to be about to penetrate 
into Catalonia, on a visit to the Carlists. A con- 
sultation took place in consequence between the gen- 
darmerie and the custom-house officers, as to whether 
they might venture to detain either of the travellers, 
in the absence of any informality, and they seemed 
to have concluded that it was safest to turn their 
attention to their own countryman, who was being 
cross- questioned, searched and bullied, whilst the 
Englishman was about to be dismissed forthwith, 
when the official to his intense delight discovered 
the following flaw in the signalement or description 
of his person contained in every French pass- 
port. 

This passport had been obtained in a den in 
Poland-street, established by the French Embassy 
in London, for the purpose of purveying English 
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travellers with these documents gratis, and with 
civility, that is to say, providing the traveller con- 
sents to purchase of the underling who takes down 
his name, a sixpenny pocket book at the cost of 
half-a-crown. 

Here delivered wholesale— and calculated for 
wholesale inspection, as these adventurers disembark 
in shoals on Boulogne or Calais pier,— the scribe 
is sometimes hurriedly inexplicit in the details of 
his pen and ink portraiture, and strikes off those 
features on which the owner may most pride him- 
self with a simple idem or " ditto." Thus, " Thos. 
Styles, rentier suget de Sa Majesty Britannique, 
natif de Londres, Angleterre," is described as being 

Aged — 47. 

Height — one metre so many centimetres. 

Face — oval. 

Eyes — light blue. 

Eyebrows — idem ; or ditto. 

Hair — idem. 

Whiskers — idem . 

Beard — idem. 

&c. &c. — idem. 
Now our English traveller had been personally 
sketched in the above loose manner, and though 
it was obviously preposterous to expect light blue 
eyebrows, hair, and whiskers, even if all the " blue 
blood" of Spain had run in his veins, and though 
obviously a mere piece of neglect on the part of the 
French authorities who had delivered the passport, 
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this informality was judged sufficient to detain 
him on suspicion, and send him under military 
escort to the nearest residence of a sub-prefect. 
Perhaps the reader may say " he was an English- 
man, they dared not have served a Frenchman so." 
On the contrary, his French companion, whose 
papers were in perfect order, was marched off in 
custody, merely because he had avowedly travelled 
through France with this Englishman, who did not 
as officially he ought, rejoice in sky-blue whiskers 
hair and eyebrows. 

Such, at the discretion of any Jack in office, are 
the legal consequences of any irregularity in a 
document which a Frenchman permits his govern- 
ment to require of him whenever he travels beyond 
his department— a qualification which astounds and 
outrages the untravelled Englishman ; even where 
unconscious of the actual inconvenience into which 
its neglect may lead him, he has never experienced 
any result therefrom more hurtful than the fol- 
lowing : 

A spinster lady, applying for her passport, and 
disposed to be facetious, remarks aloud to her 
companion that the functionary before them re- i 

minded her of the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. 

This observation, if apt, is in this respect 1 

inopportune, that it is perfectly understood by the 
employe, who not only has studied the English 
language, but being a zealous partisan of the ro- 
mantic (as distinguished from the classic) drama, 
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is deeply read in Shakespeare, and feels in no wise 
flattered by the comparison the fair- stranger has 
instituted. But the means of retribution are in 
his hands, in the shape of a pen and a printed 
form, which, after polite enquiries as to the lady's 
name, age, destination, &c, he proceeds to fill up 
until he comes to the signalement or personal descrip- 
tion, often considerately left in blank in a female's 
passport. Here, in characters as dark as " Ghiyot's 
encre de la petite vertu" could make them, he in- 
scribes his revenge. 

To the horror of the lady who had been so 
satirical on the outraged employe, she found when 
the document was handed to her, that he had thus 
depicted her. "Hair, false ; forehead, low ; eyebrows, 
dyed ; eyes, small, greenish ; nose, flat (nez epate) 
and complexion tanned (teint basant) . 

Her age, which had been set down as she had 
given it, at thirty-five years, was accompanied by the 
remark " looks fifty-three." And worse than all, 
this libel which the victim was bound herself to 
exhibit throughout France—like all libels (at least 
according to the view taken by the British law of 
these matters) was heightened in malignity by the 
fact that its truth was undeniable. 

Let us change the scene. 

An old beau of the Brummel school and era, 
whose adventurous years were passed at a time 
when communication with the continent was inter- 
dicted, has ventured upon foreign travel for the first 
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time in search of the " eau de Jouvence" at some 
continental spa, for though he has worn well, he is 
not everlasting. Bat though feeling this, he indulges 
in the belief that the world does not perceive it, he 
is highly sensitive as to the appearance of juvenility, 
affects the middle-aged man-about-town, and though 
long past sixty, is convinced that he looks scarcely 
forty-five. 

As he has landed without a passport, it is neces- 
sary to procure one before proceeding inwards, and 
the first question asked him is, the one he feels, of 
all others, least disposed to answer, but which he 
is too punctilious a gentlemen to answer otherwise 
than truthfully — his age ? 

" My age ! 1 consider that d impertinent !" 

His friend explains that this information is a 
necessary feature in the description of his person. 

" Description of my person ! Confound their im- 
pudence, do they mean to put me in the hue and 
cry like a thief?" 

" My dear " replied his companion, 

" there are these differences between a man's descrip- 
tion in the passport and in the hue and cry. In the 
hue and cry it is published by others, in his own 
passport he is obliged to hawk it about himself ; in 
the hue and cry its insertion leads to a man's arrest, 
its omission in the passport to a like result ; in the 
hue and cry it often proves that a rogue has been 
trusted as an honest man, in the passport it 
proclaims that every honest man is considered a 
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rogue till he authenticates the contrary — that sir, is 
the feeling of the French authorities— the custom 
of the country." 

" Then I have a great mind not te stay in it. 
I'll not answer his question, I'll re-embark, by Gad 
I will !" 

" To re-embark you require a permit, and if 1 
remember right, that too contains a description of 
the person." 

" Well, tell him that I am sixty-four, but d 

you dog, you wouldn't have believed it, would you ?" 

Now to all this, — passport, conscription, police, 
droits-reunis, and irresponsibility of officials, — the 
Frenchman submits because he has established 
equality far and wide, throughout the land. 

The electors who represent the French people 
are not half as numerous as the clergy, before the 
revolution, although a fresh revolution is supposed 
to have checked the reaction of the restoration, but 
then,— the hereditary peerage is abolished. An army 
manifold larger than when France had recognised 
possession of the Rhenish frontier, under the 
Louis's, has been kept on foot during seventeen 
years of peace, at proportionate cost, and with a 
proportionately onerous conscription, but then, 
theoretically, every man in the kingdom is liable 
to the conscription, and as the son of a prime 
minister must serve as a private soldier, the hard- 
ship is lost sight of. 

Now, the Englishman is above all wedded to 
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positive, and especially to personal liberty. He 
will not endure a police at all, in the acceptation 
given to that term in all continental countries ; he 
would never tolerate the restrictions on the press 
submitted to in France ; he would never suffer a 
conscription, centralisation, and a passport system. 
Though ten times better represented than the French 
are now, he agitated for, and obtained reformed 
representation, and no one who witnessed the storm 
brooding at that political crisis can doubt that the 
immense majority in this country would resist to the 
death, any infringement at the present day of such 
immunities and liberty— but at the same time the 
Englishman, so that he be in their positive and 
practical enjoyment, is little affected by the know- 
ledge that privileges, however much more extensive, 
be enjoyed by ascendant classes. As no man can 
subject him to arbitrary arrest or detention, without 
prompt redress, and ample compensation; he 
allows if without complacence still with patience, 
a peer, as in the instance of Lord Cardigan, to 
plead his privilege in exemption, whilst the com- 
moner, as in the case of Munro, is tried for murder, 
as the consequence of the same act. He cannot be 
forcedly sent beyond seas as a soldier, but he allows 
the command of the national forces to devolve ex- 
clusively upon a class to which he does not appertain. 
Represented to the amount of a sixth or seventh 
of the male adult population in the House of 
Commons, whose voice, when evincing anything 
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like unanimity, is all powerful, he endures a house 
of hereditary legislators,, and entitled to seek or to 
impart without restraint any kind of instruction, 
religious or profane, he tolerates a dominant church 
establishment and all the exclusiveness and pomp of 
richly endowed universities. 

In theory, equality no doubt is no less than 
liberty, consonant with that inextinguishable instinct 
of justice, animating every human breast, an indi- 
cation as sure of man's perfectibility and distinc- 
tion as the seed borne by the plant of its renovated 
vegetation. 

But though agreeable to our innate ideas of 
equity, equality is an abstraction, which however 
hopeful in some future phase of being, or condition 
of society, is utterly impracticable in the present 
state of either. Nature itself has established an 
inequality which no device of man's ingenuity (as 
far as he has yet progressed) can be conceived, 
fitted to neutralise by any sliding scale or counter- 
poise, however cunningly adjusted. The equal 
distribution of property would be, it is acknow- 
ledged, but a transitory equalisation, the enactments 
which alone might render this repartition permanent 
must check all human industry and improvement, 
and if the permanent equalisation of property were 
feasible, and worthy of the price which must be 
paid for it, would there not recur the perpetual 
inequality of courage, strength, perseverance, and 
talent, to confound the legislator ? 
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Now liberty, however, rarely attained, is no 
shadowy abstraction, but practically attainable. Its 
limits are as naturally defined as those traced out 
to each crystal in the crystallisation of certain 
bodies, or to the artisan of every cell in the con- 
struction of the comb within the hive. Freedom, in 
a human sense, is the power to do all that the will 
may dictate, so long as the dictates of that will do 
not trench upon another's rights. 

The attachment to liberty has therefore this 
advantage over the love of equality, that the one in 
the sense in which it has been defined, is of practical 
attainment, the other of impossible realisation. 

The aristocratic feeling pervading all classes in 
England, leads to that peculiar kind of servility 
which there existed formerly no word to render, 
and now can only be described by terms recently 
popularised, which if not yet raised to dic- 
tionary honours, eventually must be, as expressing 
a defect so prevalent which had no equivalent in 
our language. " Snobbishness" and " Flunkeyism" 
are what Douglas Jerrold and the Punch writers 
have designated the Lord-worship, the fulsome 
adulation of mere title and rank, the incessant 
struggle to appear what one is not, and the mingled 
arrogance, subserviency and assumption, by which 
in the interminable scale of social gradations, each 
one strives to ascend a step, and to keep his neigh- 
bour down. 

Perversively and strangely mingled with the 
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sterling qualities of English character, this tendency 
goes some way to deteriorate, but further in render- 
ing it unamiable and covering it with ridicule. 

From this absurdity and vice the French are 
comparatively free ; although, in the absence of 
all other recognised distinctions, the respect paid, 
at least in Paris — the head and heart of France — to 
mere wealth, however acquired and by whomsoever 
possessed, constitutes a peculiarity little less offen- 
sive. 

But on the other hand, results have accrued 
from the spirit of aristocracy and democratic equality, 
which respectively animate the two people, utterly 
at variance with the source from which they might 
be supposed to emanate ; the one obviously origi- 
nating in the invidious craving of distinction, the 
other in an innate sense of charity and justice. 

In France the passion for equality has generated 
envy ; in Great Britain, the aristocratic predilection 
of the people has begotten emulation; and from 
these two boughs, whatever the soil from which 
their substance has been drawn, fruits are produced 
rather in accordance with the nature of the tree than 
with the relative purity of the earth in which either 
has its root. 

If you observe that French operative, and mark 
the scowl with which his eyes follow the passer-by, 
elevated above him on a pair or two of wheels or 
on the four legs of a quadruped, even though that 
passer-by be of a sex towards which rude men 
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entertain gentle thoughts, and of a beauty whose 
softening influence, even brutality acknowledges — 
if you were to note the teeth ground together, the 
menace of that clenched hand, and the curses deep, 
not loud, when the " cabriolet" of some " IAon" or 
the chariot of some financier has splashed, as it 
wheels past, his garments to which the kennel can 
add no detrimental stain — you might be tempted to 
imagine that you saw one of that pitiless multitude 
who, in the saturnalia of oppression overthrown, 
tore the Princesse of Lamballe limb from limb. 

If that vehicle is dashed to pieces by the affrighted 
steeds, if that gallant rider's horse rolls in the dust, 
he, the foot-passenger, the labouring and unrequited, 
will not bestir himself to drag the prostrate occu- 
pant of carriage or of saddle from beneath hoof or 
wheel. But he stands cynically aloof, he jests, or 
at least he smiles, but never interferes unless in the 
hope of gain, or because that interference threatens 
him with a danger, which, it is his pride to brave. 

The crowd displays a like malignant satisfaction, 
or looks on with unpitying indifference. It is the 
same multitude as in the days of republican equality 
would not allow any one to ride, permitting only 
two hackney coaches in the wide city of Paris for 
the use of its municipality. 

This feeling is not only Parisian, it is French. 
Two or three summers back the writer, being in 
a French sea port town, ascended one of the adja- 
cent heights on horseback. He was anxious to see 
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a vessel, which waiting for the tide to serve, had 
been tacking in the offing to make the harbour. A 
bridle path led from the high road to a dismantled 
fort, whose situation afforded a commanding view. 
The fosse and glacis of this fort had been used as 
meadow land, the soil was perfectly dry and a crop 
of hay had just been removed from it. The writer 
advanced his horse, which under the circumstances 
could do no harm, a few paces on it, and looked 
out to sea-ward. Suddenly his attention was caught 
by a garde champftre — a sort of rural parish bailiff — 
toiling up across the fields with all that intempe- 
ate zeal of which none, but an English beadle, or a 
French garde champetre are capable when outraged 
by witnessing the laws of their country — in the 
form of some local regulation — violated. Having 
a little experience of the pertinacity with which 
these rustic officials prosecute the slightest approach 
to a trespass, the writer at once understood the state 
of the case, and not choosing, with a fair field 
before him, to incur a penalty, which though legal 
he felt to be unmerited, he turned his horse's head, 
and cantered off, very little impressed by the breath- 
less solemnity with which he was adjured to pull 
up " au nom de la loi I" 

Immediately four or five peasants, who, working 
in the adjacent fields, had witnessed the whole trans- 
action, and who therefore were aware of the 
exact measure of the fugitive's delinquency, left off 
their labour to join in the pursuit. 

The road, which wound down the hill side, steep, 
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rutty, and tortuous, was easy to cut off by an agile 
pedestrian descending the height in a straight line, 
but a couple of bye paths leading from the highway 
afforded other outlets of escape, towards which the 
writer turned, when, notwithstanding the headlong 
pace into which he had urged his steed, he found 
his pursuers threatening to reach the goal before him. 

But these had been already secured by the garde 
champetre's ardent assistants in the pursuit, who, 
spade and pitchfork in hand, occupied the path 
with an air of almost ferocious satisfaction. " Good 
people,' 9 thought the writer, " necessity has no law. 
In pursuing me so fiercely for stepping on to a piece 
of turf which you know I could not damage, you 
force me across your fields which you believe that I 
shall injure, but I prefer committing a real trespass 
with impunity, to being punished for one which is 
imaginary.' 9 A few ditches leapt and fields galloped 
over placed him in safety. 

Now for the moral of the story. Were these 
rustics carried away by that exuberant activity 
which delights in opportunities of display — by the 
exhilaration to which the sight of all pursuit gives 
rise in man, a hunting animal, impelling him to join 
thoughtlessly in any chase, and which urges yelling 
crowds in England after a fugitive, if you call 
out " stop thief," or an unlucky dog stigmatised as 
" mad" ? Or was it the keen sense of outrage done 
to the people's majesty by violation of the law it had 
made, which inspired thern with such vindictive 
perseverance ? 
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Nothing of the kind. In this same locality, some 
years before, an English lady, run away with by her 
horse, met with a serious accident. 

The fields were described by those who witnessed 
it, as being filled with cultivators ; the lady's hat 
had fallen off, her dishevelled hair was flying in the 
wind, her bridle rein loose, and she was shrieking 
loudly for succour. It is a precarious, difficult arid 
it may be dangerous matter for the unpractised to 
stop a flying steed, even where the road can be cut 
off before him, but the same objection applied in 
the personal instance which has been narrated. Yet 
the occupants of those same fields looked on and 
made no effort to save her. 

In the vicinity of the same town the wheel had 
come off a vehicle on the high road, and this inci- 
dent was also witnessed by several individuals who 
suspended their labour to look on, but made no 
attempt to come to the assistance of the driver, 
until specially requested, with the implied or pro- 
mised offer of remuneration for their trouble. 

On another occasion two gensdarmes were in hot 
pursuit of a townsman armed with a fowling-piece, 
who probably was amenable to the law for shooting 
without a port d'arme and certainly was so accord- 
ing to the arbitrary construction of intent adopted 
by the French authorities even for firing shots in a 
field during the breeding season. The pursued 
climbed over a gate into a field in which a party of 
haymakers were sitting at their dinner, but no one, 
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although the pursuers call out to stop him, rose to 
interfere. 

Now from all this a stranger might naturally have 
been led to the conclusion that these peasants, 
mostly indeed peasant proprietors, were unre- 
deemedly churlish, malevolent and radically ill-dis- 
posed, and so he who travels in his carriage, malle- 
poste, or diligence, or who goes abroad in the garb 
of the higher or middle classes, without seeking 
or accomplishing companionship with those more 
humble, will be apt to judge them. 

But on subsequently conversing with those very 
cultivators who had so savagely pursued the writer 
for stepping on to a piece of dry, close shaven 
turf, it proved that some of them were charitably 
aiding their neighbours by gratuitous aid which 
would never be requited ; and a mile or two from 
the same spot, two peasants one day came from 
their work to assist a costermonger to unload and 
reload the sprats or herrings from the back of his 
donkey, whose pack had become deranged. 

At an earlier period he recollects distinctly im- 
bibing a most unfavourable impression of the in- 
habitants upon a line of road in central France, 
which he had travelled on couriers' horses, but on 
subsequently following it on foot, making a general 
acquaintance with all denominations of his fellow 
pedestrians, and discerning with how much con- 
sideration and good fellowship they were treated, 
saw cause utterly to alter his opinions — and this is no 
mean praise. 
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If in fact we come to analyze the feeling which 
animated those who pursued the writer, and with- 
held their aid from the endangered female, and the 
distressed occupants of the broken down vehicle, 
we should find it to originate in a feeling of envy, 
by which vindictiveness had been inspired, and in 
which all charity was merged. 

It was against the idle rider of the steed, and 
occupant of the carriage, that these men, forced to 
labour and to walk on foot, were incensed. This 
feeling is so strong, that there are few if any districts 
in France, where a proprietor, even offering com- 
pensation for all damage done, could hunt beyond 
his own domains. The twenty properties his horse 
will sometimes traverse in as many seconds' gallop, 
would furnish twenty prosecutors, some of whom 
for the whole value of their harvest would not 
forego the opportunity of annoying the man whose 
means allow him an enjoyment which their own 
forbade. 

The writer has seen a noble horse bestridden, 
by a gallant rider, impaled by a carriage pole, with- 
out this accident eliciting anything but a taunt from 
the surrounding crowd. 

" Z'ou ce qu'il est done vot fameux cheval it cet' 
heure mon bourgeois ?" 

" Where is your horse, now ?" asked a man in a 
blue smock, aggravatingly of the owner, and some 
habitue of the cdfts added sneeringly. 

" Ah ! oui, il est gentil son cheval comme fa /" 

But that very hero of the cafes in his frock-coat, 
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kid gloves, and trim cravat, cannot in his turn 
venture into many of the localities of Paris, Lyons 
or Bordeaux, without being sneered at or insulted. 

The very dog of aristocratic pretensions, or whose 
appearance savours of the stable, the drawing-room 
or the sportsman's kennel, will be, providing it is 
not picked up on speculation, ill-treated by the 
humbler classes, who will nevertheless behave 
kindly to a stray cur of low degree. 

In truth, the mere fact of one man's occupying a 
saddle or carriage-seat suffices to render him odious 
to another, who, in his turn, being habited in a frock 
coat and round hat, inspires a third, clad only in a 
smock, jacket or cap, with profound aversion, be- 
cause each personifies in the other the injustice he 
conceives society has done him, by not giving to 
him that which the other enjoys. His wish is not 
generally to be defined as it has been attempted by 
the 

" Ote toi de la que je ro'y mette." 
Turn out to let me turn in. 

On the contrary, the pedestrian has no desire to 
usurp the place of him who rides, drives or is driven 
along ; the man of the people has no wish to array 
himself in the fine cloth of the wealthier classes. 
The longing of both is to pull the occupant of the 
carriage, or of the saddle, out of either, not to step 
in or on to it, but to oblige the object of his envy 
to go like himself on foot, whilst the man of the 
people in his turn would deprive the wealthier 
classes of their commodious dwellings, and gar- 
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meats of fine cloth, not to dwell in the one or don 
the other, but to reduce ' those who do to inhabit 
a hovel or a garret like his own, and to adopt his 
menial garb. 

Now this is an undeniable feeling of envy, and 
though the rancour inspired in an individual, by 
the mere fact of another possessing a house, an 
equipage, or a coat which he has not, is scarcely 
so contemptible as the respect and reverence paid in 
England to the mere possession of the house, the 
lands, the equipage, and even of the coat, it is far 
more pernicious in its social tendency. 

In England the worst feeling, besides that of sub- 
servience to which the contemplation of this kind of 
superiority gives rise, is the occasional desire — not to 
destroy, the park, palace, steed, equipage, or home- 
stead, — but to step into the place of its proprietor. 

A far more general — indeed an almost uni- 
versal result — is the generation of a wish to attain, 
through exertion and enterprise, to the wealth and 
luxuries coveted, and this is emulation, which, ever 
adding to the general stock, must necessarily tend 
to the fulfilment of that indispensable condition of 
equable and abundant repartition of necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries, viz. — existence of the where- 
withal to divide amongst the many. 

The writer recals an incident, which, insignificant 
in itself, is expressive of the sentiments he has heard 
uttered, or seen depicted, a hundred times on the 
features of the humbler classes in Great Britain; 
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and of which their conduct gives evidence every 
day. It was in a hunting county. Two men from 
an adjacent town who would formerly have been 
called " snobs," one with a leathern apron, the other 
in his shirt sleeves, by those who in retributive 
justice are now saddled with that designation, were 
standing by a gate to see the hounds throw off, and 
meanwhile expressing their political sentiments, which 
the writer, in his abortive attempts to light a cigar, 
could not escape overhearing. 

" Ah I" says leather apron, " no taxes and no 
tithes." 

" No kings or queens, no bishops, and no lords, 
we don't want none on'em !" chimes in shirt 
sleeves. 

" Annual parliaments, vote by ballot, and no 
rich to sponge upon the poor," adds leather apron. 

At this juncture the conversation was interrupted 
by the rush of a spanking thorough-bred hunter, 
ridden by a youth, who, instead of husbanding its 
vigour for the expected run, put it wantonly at a 
stiff fence, which it cleared, bespattering the two 
politicians with the mud flung from its hoofs. But 
no curse or vituperative adjuration followed horse 
or rider from the radical spectators. On the con* 
trary. 

" My eyes and limbs ! there is a horse !" said 
one, in the evident accents of admiration. 

" And young 'un knows how to set 'un too," 
said the other. 
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" Whenever I make a fortun," said leather apron, 
" I know what I'll do, I'll have one like it*" 

" You could'nt ride 'un, if you had," said shirt 
sleeves. 

" I'd a learn," replied his companion, with de- 
termined resolution. 

A dog in England highbred and beautiful of 
its kind — whether the bull or terrier of the people — 
the King Charles or rough haired greyhound of draw- 
ing-room or library, or even . the pointer or setter of 
the squire — the poacher's irreconcilable persecu- 
tor — will yet be kindly treated by the labouring man 
and artisan, in town and village. Caressed as it 
passes, the inmates of the lane and cottage will fling 
it food they would never think of giving to the half- 
starved cur, and afford it a protection they would 
not extend to its canine brethren of more humble 
pretensions. The fact is, that no feeling of envy 
towards its owner interferes with admiration of the 
animal. Prone to appreciate, they may covet 
its possession, or where the sense of honesty is 
deficient, even seek to appropriate, but rarely, if 
ever, in the absence of any personal motive, exhibit 
that envious vindictiveness towards the owner, with 
which the lower orders in France would be so apt to 
visit the brute his property. In fact, this emula- 
tive, — the antithesis of the all envious- tendency in 
English society — has produced results incalculably 
beneficial, of which an accurate estimation can only 
be formed by contrasting the actual condition of 
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various classes, with that in which they were a few 
years back. For though the fastidious eye and ear 
may be offended or amused by the inapposite use of 
habits, sentiments, and phraseology as they descend 
from one grade of the social hierarchy to the other — 
though we may regret the transformation of classes 
picturesque in their distinctness — of the 'prentice, 
the journeyman, the square-toed merchant, bluff 
boisterous seaman and fox-hunting squire of old, 
into the pretentious shop-boy or haberdasher, argu- 
mentative workman, literary ship's captain, flashy 
Sidonia of the stock exchange, or lounging ennuy£ 
of Paris, Florence, or St, James's — it must yet be 
admitted that in nearly all ranks, avocations, and 
walks of life, one or more steps of the scale of true 
refinement and civilisation have been ascended. 
Of this we shall find at once an image and example 
in the words and phrases, once ludicrously misap- 
plied, and yet with time become correctly familiar 
to the people. So in the onward march of emula- 
tive progression, each rank is apt to parody that 
which it ends by appropriating from another, thus 
passing through a phase of ridicule to permanency 
of improvement. Each class perpetually striving 
to assume the manners and mode of life of the one 
above it, though the first may for a time sit awk- 
wardly upon it, the second painfully tax its exertions 
to achieve, further in England the great cause of 
general civilisation, and in some measure eventually 
attains the comparative refinement and prosperity 
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to which it aspires. But the tendency of all ranks 
in France to pull down those above them to their own 
level rather than ascend to the offensive altitude which 
gives them umbrage, must, it is obvious, produce 
effects precisely contrary on civilisation, which 
hence is advanced in that country, through other 
causes, and notwithstanding this retrogressive agency 
which retards, though it may not prevent its 
onward march. 

The indifference of the Anglo-Saxon to locality 
and the comparative attachment of the Frenchman 
to the place of his nativity, constitute another distinc- 
tive difference between the two races. The French- 
man seldom crosses his own frontier, unless his 
business or his avocations oblige him, and on those 
rare occasions is led abroad in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, of improvement, or to acquire the right to 
talk over his travels. The Anglo-Saxon, urged 
by every imaginable incentive to explore all habitable 
and accessible regions, is apt, when he has no other 
motive, to wander forth, impelled by the vague 
aspiration to better his condition. 

It is true that his sojourn amongst foreign 
nations usually terminates in disappointment. Of 
the thousands of Englishmen who throng the con- 
tinent of Europe, who spend the best years of their 
life and terminate it there, how few do you find 
whose eventual intention or ambition it is not to 
return to that England once taken leave of, full 
of hope, or quitted in disgust. But where the 
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Anglo-Saxon migrates in company and self governed, 
he settles without further thought of his native soil. 
In Canada, Australia, at the Cape, in the back 
woods, in Texas, in California, or beyond the rocky 
mountains — wherever the earth woos him, and that 
he can plant his laws and institutions, he establishes 
himself without even seeming to cast back one 
wistful glance towards the home he has abandoned. 
The French Canadian still lingers on the barren 
soil of Lower Canada, which his forefathers colo- 
nised, whilst to occupy the rich lands adjoining it 
in Upper Canada, the Anglo-Saxon has come thou- 
sands of miles across the sea. Restriction in the 
facilities and habits of home locomotion — the infe- 
riority in France, numerically speaking, of an afflu- 
ent class of its commerce and of its maritime 
importance, would account for the comparative 
inclination of the Frenchman to sedentary habits ; 
but self-sufficient satisfaction has no less share 
in them than the discontent of the Anglo-Saxon in 
his erratic tendencies. That this complacent con- 
ceit is rather the result of ignorance than of vanity, 
we may however conclude by turning to the Spaniard, 
who, so adventurous and restless in the days of his 
national prosperity, exhibits in the decline of his 
country's fortunes, an infinitely greater disinclination 
than the Frenchman to cross the frontier, which in his 
belief incloses all that is worth seeing in the world. 
There is one other characteristic difference to which 
its influence on the national manners will oblige the 
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writer to revert to more at length. The Anglo-Saxon 
is distinguished not only from the French, but from 
all other continental people, by that chivalrous 
respect towards the weaker sex, — distinct from, if 
not antithetical to gallantry — which leads man 
rather to idealise woman than to account her below 
her real value. 

To the Greek, the Roman, the Arab, Turk, 
Albanian, Circassian, and Mahratta — in fact to the 
most noble, warlike, and highly gifted races of ancient 
or of modern times, of the civilised or barbarous 
world — that peculiar appreciation of the sex which 
is tinctured and refined by an instinct of devotion, 
inevitably elevating to its object, has always been, 
or is still unknown. Its origin was purely Scan- 
dinavian. It constituted the chief tenet of that 
chivalric code, which the Norseman not only intro- 
duced in all the lands whose thrones and lordships 
he usurped, but caused to be adopted in emulation 
of his example in almost every christian country, 
where it was long cherished as the distinctive of 
gentle blood. But when knighthood gave way 
with aristocracy, before the encroachments of monar- 
chic power, this feeling, artificially fostered, gra- 
dually died away. 

Cervantes, in his Don Quixotte, has epitomised 
this sentiment in its highest expression, whilst 
at once recording and contributing to its decay. 
The imaginative worship of the Dulcinea of 
his thoughts, caricatured in his hero, was the 
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adventitious characteristic of the knight, not like 
his adventurous pugnacity, a congenial charac- 
teristic of the Spaniard, and hence the tendency 
to feminine idealisation passed as utterly from the 
Spanish people as the use of the hauberk, morion, 
and pennoned lance when knighthood lost its 
privileges and changed its essence. In France, 
having under the monarchy, as the great preacher 
said of morality, 

" Fled from all hearts to take refuge on the lips ;'' 

it still before the revolution of '98 lingered to some 
extent in form, if not in fact, in the manners of the 
aristocracy, however much perverted by intermix- 
ture with their polluted gallantry, but that political 
and social tornado swept its last vestiges away in 
common with so much, which from being decrepid 
was no less artificial and unreal. 

Now, in Great Britain and the United States, the 
chief bulk of the people, Scandinavian in its origin, 
has inherited this characteristic together with the 
blood and the adventurous spirit of their forefathers. 
It is evidenced not only in the manners, but in the 
very language of this race, whose most rude and 
brutal expressions are filled with delicacy compared 
with the objugatory epithets and bestial oaths 
common to the French, Spaniards, Russians, Italians, 
Portuguese and Orientals. And in this respect, 
one of the few analogies which exist — if not indeed 
the only similitude besides that of the language 
in which conveyed — may be distinguished between 

VOL. I. N 
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the Anglo-Saxons and the Germans, a kindred 
branch with the Scandinavian from the same 
Teutonic stock ; the vituperatives of the German 
being equally free from this taint of gross indecency. 
But here the likeness ceases; the practical and 
coarse materialism of both sexes in Germany ren- 
dering their inter-relations anything but delicate. 

With the Anglo-Saxon, this important component 
of chivalric feeling is not imitatively derived from 
the example of a pre-eminent class, as with most 
continental nations, but inherent in the race. The 
most adventurous, but at the same time the lowliest 
of their people settle on the North American con- 
tinent, where the exigencies of labour and isolation 
soon bring down to their level the slight sprinkling 
of refinement leavening their ranks. Anglo-Saxon 
virtues and vices from this unpruned, uncultured, 
and vigorous offshoot grow into unchecked deve- 
lopment, and what is the result ? Do these children 
of toil show, as might have been expected, less 
courtesy towards woman than a nation whose pre- 
tension in the days of its fathers and grandfathers 
was pre-eminently gallantry to the fair sex. 

On the contrary. In France, unless a woman be 
young or pretty, what common civility does she 
meet with when thrown into strange company? 
What man, old or young, will sacrifice his comfort 
or his ease to hers ? None ; whilst if her personal 
attractions command attention, she is exposed to 
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adulation as broad, selfish, and ill-bred, in its author 
as offensive to its object. 

Now in England, it is common for some one in a 
public conveyance, or on any occasion in which 
strangers are casually brought in contact, to yield 
to a woman, whether old or young, handsome or 
hideous — his corner at night, his inside place in a 
shower, his seat with the face to the horses, or 
his privilege of opening or shutting a window, 
whilst in the United States, the democratic offspring 
of plebeian sires, not only practice, but often actually 
enforce these courtesies. 

The very extremes of prudery into which our 
transatlantic neighbours fall, vulgarly ridiculous as 
they appear, and ill-advisedly suggestive as they 
may prove of ideas they are intended to avoid 
awakening — the horror affected at the mention of 
certain articles of clothing, or of a limb, and even 
the absurd story of that American lady whose 
outrageous modesty induced her to cover with 
leggings the bare legs of her piano-forte — are yet 
exaggerations of a national feature of our own 
character — refreshing when compared wi h conti- 
nental indelicacy. 

Physically, the distinctions between the natives 
of Great Britain and France are sufficiently marked 
to render it easy to recognise, those at least of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, from the French, though the 
Welch, Irish, or Scotch Highlander, whose blood is 
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pure, or only partially mixed, might often be 
mistaken for Frenchmen. 

The height of the cheek bone and breadth of the 
face about the cheek bones, and the darkness of the 
beard (which even in the black haired Anglo-Saxon 
is always intermingled with red or auburn hairs) are 
characteristics common to both the Celt and the 
Frenchman of certain provinces. 

The writer thinks too, to have observed on the 
whole less regularity in the facial angle and a greater 
predominance of the perceptive over the reflective 
organs in the cerebral conformation of the French 
generally than of the Anglo-Saxons. The Anglo- 
Saxon is by several inches the taller race, and of this 
the traveller is apt to form an incorrect estimate from 
the fact that Paris and the large cities being the 
best fed, contain the tallest average population 
of France ; London, and our large cities, the shortest 
and least vigorous in Great Britain. More pugna - 
cious and irritable than the Anglo-Saxon, the French- 
man is equally courageous, but less cool, and wanting 
in that important and entirely animal component 
of courage, vulgarly called nerve, and peculiar to 
the Anglo-Saxon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Though France be not in a picturesque sense, that 
" belle France" which it has so often been called in 
the enthusiasm or untravelled ignorance of its inha- 
bitants, it is still — even to an eye unprejudiced and 
tutored by comparison — the finest country of the 
European continent. 

It is true, that, with the exception of some beau- 
tiful scenery along its Alpine or Pyreneean boun- 
dary, and a few pretty spots in the course of some 
of its rivers or their tributary valleys, no portion of 
the northern, southern, western, or central continent 
of Europe offers so dull and monotonous an expanse 
of territory. 

For hundreds of miles the hedgeless fields which 
extend in a dead level or rise in imperceptible undu- 
lation on each side of a formal highway or broken 
cross road between wretched villages — present to 
the traveller's eye the homeliness of Holland without 
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its comfort or its neatness, and the dreariness of the 
desert or the Steppe without their grandeur. 

Although France has far less uncultivated ground 
than Great Britain, in other parts immense sandy 
plains, called landes, extend continuously, covered 
with gorse, broom, or fir trees, and where soil, wood, 
habitations, and inhabitants, appear congenially 
poverty-stricken and wretched. 

Bare and untimbered headlands, from which the 
scanty harvest is gathered so greedily that there 
remains scarce a stubble to shiver in the wind that 
sweeps over them, unbroken by shrub or tree, or 
barren and interminable downs, are all the variety 
that its wide channel and Atlantic coast presents. 

The wine districts are seldom mojce picturesque 
than the cornlands, and the richest parts of "la 
grasse Normandie" will ill bear comparison with the 
most dull and unpromising flats of Essex or of 
Lincoln — always excepting occasionally where they 
occur in the rich alluvial soil of river-worn valleys, 
and in a few other instances — such as that of the Dor- 
dogne with its chesnut covered hills, La Vendee with 
its verdure, Auvergne and the Cevennes, with their 
mountains — but too few to affect the general 
picture, or to compensate the monotony and modify 
the prosaic character of its general aspect. 

The villages are scarce more picturesque thai* the 
uninviting soil they chequer. The chateau, a dull 
many-windowed, high-roofed pile, disproportioned 
ap a union or manufactory to its contracted grounds 
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or scanty formal avenue — farms and unmeaning 
houses which seem detached from the suburban 
row of some large city, and placed without object 
beside a high road in the country, — the meagre 
stock and furniture of either, contrasting strangely 
with the size of their bare walls and ponderous 
roofs in which all the owners' capital seems to have 
been expended — the wattled hut, through whose 
dilapidated thatch the rain has access, and from 
behind whose covering of whitewash, the clay or 
mud with which the sticks are plastered peeps 
out — such are the component elements of three- 
fourths of the villages of France. 

The alternation of hill and dale, of wood, cornland, 
heath, and pasture— the timbered fields, tangled 
hedge rows, and dense spinnies, the majestic parks — 
luxurious seats, lodges, vicarages, and farms— the 
picturesque cottages with latticed windows peering 
through the woodbine— the wealds, the lakes, and 
even the wild moor— of English scenery, are features 
which have no place in the average French landscape. 
It has not either the succession of lofty Sierra and 
of fertile plain which Spain almost continuously exhi- 
bits. Its few forests are without the grandeur of 
the forests of central or of Eastern Europe, and its 
vineyards are without beauty compared with the 
trailed vines of Italy or even with the hop-grounds 
of Kent. 

The cities and the towns of France, which mono- 
polise the chief part of the education and well-being 
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of the people, are perhaps also on the whole the 
most picturesque part of the country's surface. 

But, though the pretension of the French is 
unfounded when they contend for the beauty of their 
native land, and though the produce of its soil 
cannot vie in amount or quality with that of the 
rich plains and valleys of Spain, of Lombardy, or 
of Flanders — France is notwithstanding the finest 
country in Europe, because comprising, if its joint ex- 
tent, fertility, and cultivation be taken into account, 
the most remarkably productive territory of its 
continent— and this is proven by its feeding so large 
a population on wheat, a better food than any other 
part of the main land of Europe, yields to those 
who till it. 

Flanders and Lombardy are comparatively con- 
tracted localities, which nature has favoured, or 
which industry has fertilised, and the valleys and 
the plains of Spain into which the soil of adjacent 
mountains has been washed, though more rich, do 
not hence argue a greater aggregate productiveness 
of the whole territory. 

France, though it has less uncultivated land, and 
though its average soil is superior to that of Great 
Britain, is in respect to the value of its produce 
inferior only to that country. 

But then Great Britain enjoys the advantages of 
a climate more favourable to vegetation, by its 
humidity, which it must be remarked is not to be 
judged as sometimes attempted by the inconclusive 
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test of the depth of rain by inches which falls 
within the twelve months,— of a far larger dispo- 
sible capital, and of the repartition of both capital 
and of land, in proportions far better adapted to 
agricultural improvement. 

France, out of about one hundred and thirty-two 
millions of acres, has only between seventeen and 
eighteen millions of waste land, that is to say, more 
than six acres cultivated for one lying waste. 

The United Kingdom, out of seventy-seven mil- 
lions of acres, has upwards of twenty-eight millions 
uncultivated, or about three acres lying waste to 
every four cultivated. 

Out of these the United Kingdom counts twenty- 
seven million acres of wood and pasturage, France 
only twenty-seven and a half of pasture, wood, and 
vineyard. 

The relative produce of the cornland of France 
and England is said to average, 

England, per acre, wheat. . 4 quarters. 

France, per acre, wheat . . under 2 qrs. 

England, per acre, barley. . upwards of 4 qrs. 

France, ditto . . 2 qrs. 

England, per acre, oats . . 5 qrs. 

France, ditto . . 2£ qrs. 

It thus appears that the arable land of England 
yields at least double the crop of the soil of France, 
but it must be remembered that this is taking only 
England, the United Kingdom furnishing an average 
considerably lower.. 
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The agricultural produce of the United Kingdom, 
that is to say, of its meadow, arable, garden, wood 
and heath land, was some years since valued at 
nearly £227,750,000 sterling. 

The agricultural produce of France according 
to Malte Brun rather under £175,000,000. 

France for a population of thirty-five millions , 
consumed twenty-four and a half million quarters 
of wheat, or 351 lbs. annually per head. 

Great Britain is supposed to consume nineteen 
millions of quarters for a population approaching 
twenty millions, or about 446 lbs. per head, but if 
Ireland be included, the average of the United 
Kingdom may be computed at about 336 lbs. per 
head ; so that France is actually the greatest wheat 
consuming state. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to form any 
estimate of the proportional consumption of 
wheat in Russia, Prussia, Germany, or Austria, but 
it may safely be asserted that, it is far from averaging 
even one half of that of France. 

In some of the most favoured provinces of 
Austria, whose population consume infinitely more 
wheat than the inhabitants of the Russian Empire or 
the Prussian kingdom, we find, according to Schnitz- 
ler, that out of twenty-one and three-fifths million 
quarters of grain, only three and one-fifth or less than 
one in seven, were wheat, whereas in the United 
Kingdom and in France, the average of wheat to 
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other grains was almost, or more than equal to one 
in every three. 

The surface of France therefore, as compared 
with that of Great Britain, is far more generally 
cultivated, (one seventh only being waste, whilst 
three sevenths in the United Kingdom are so) , but 
obviously much worse cultivated, since the value of 
its produce for about one hundred millions of acres 
is only 175 millions of pounds sterling, whilst 
in the United Kingdom fifty millions of acres yield a 
produce of 227 millions of pounds. 

This 1 75 million pounds' worth of French pro- 
duce is to be divided, it must be remembered, 
amongst thirty-five millions of people ; the 227 
million pounds 9 worth of the United Kingdom only 
amongst twenty-eight. 

The relative agricultural wealth of the two coun- 
tries may be hence deduced, whilst when it is con- 
sidered, as all subsequent investigations will tend 
to substantiate, that France is in wealth, at least 
as much a head of the chief continental states as 
we are in advance of her, it may be judged what 
comparison they will bear with Great Britain. 

It is to be remarked that France having culti- 
vated, or utilized six sevenths of its territory, feeds 
only one sixth more people than the United Kingdom 
on half the same extent of ground. 

It would hence appear, unless an improved mode 
of culture be introduced, or unless facilities occur 
which have now no existence, that the population of 
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the British islands will not only overtake, but pro- 
gress exceeding that of France in a considerable 
degree. And this view its history during the last 
half century confirms, — France having only aug- 
mented by one third, whilst the United Kingdom has 
doubled its population. 

That France feeds a larger population than before 
the revolution is undoubted, and it may be presumed 
that its inhabitants, notwithstanding a diminution 
of animal food, are, through the increased consump- 
tion of a more nourishing kind of grain, on the 
whole better fed. But this increased aggregate 
production, there is reason to believe, arises rather 
from the extent of fresh land brought into cultiva- 
tion than from the amelioration of the soil, which if 
in a few instances improved, is supposed generally 
to have undergone actual deterioration through the 
breaking up of pastures and the diminution of 
cattle consequent upon the subdivision of land. 

France is split into nearly eleven millions of 
distinct properties, a fact of which the significance is 
not invalidated by the calculation of some writers that 
these do not argue more than six or even four mil- 
lions of separate proprietors — since proving, even 
where several are now united in the possession of 
one owner, both a prior division of these small 
patches of land and their actual situation to the 
frequent inconvenience of the cultivator in distinct 
communes or parishes. 

At the very lowest computation the soil is forty 
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times more subdivided than that of Great Britain, 
in which there are not, according to the largest 
estimate, a quarter of a poillion of proprietors. As 
in France a great number of separate, but adjacent 
patches have been reunited into one, every pro- 
prietor disposed to purchase, being naturally inclined 
to bid above its value for a contiguous piece of land, 
these eleven million properties do not even yield 
anything like the measure of the extent of subdi- 
vision which has taken place since the revolution, 
and unhappily the agricultural prosperity of the 
country has been injured, not only by the present 
parcelling out of its surface, but continues in a 
great measure to suffer by much of what has for- 
merly taken place. 

The natural pasturages have been ploughed up, as 
split into minute portions they fell to the owners 
who could afford to keep no cattle — the coincident 
dispersion of capital prevented the adoption of a 
commensurately improved system of cultivation, 
which might have remedied this deficiency, and 
hence the cattle throughout the kingdom has made 
no increase, whilst the population has been aug- 
mented and fresh land has been brought into culti- 
vation, but on the contrary, undergoes proportional, 
and is even contended to have undergone actual 
diminution. i 

The property which fed three cows or oxen and 
thirty sheep, divided between three children, would 
not in this first stage be affected, but when each 
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portion was again divided into three between the 
next heirs of the sharers, the horned cattle would 
disappear, and at the third pr fourth repartition the 
land become subdivided into portions which would 
not even keep a sheep. 

This is the process which has been in progress 
since the revolution not only decreed the equal sub- 
division of property, but in some measure rendered 
it obligatory, leaving only to its possessor, where 
he has blood relations within certain degrees of 
affinity, a disposing power over a share. Modified 
by many contingencies the effects of this law as 
may be readily understood, have only of recent 
years come into pernicious operation. The conse- 
quent diminution of live stock has proved a depri- 
vation both of animal labour and manure, which the 
increased industry of the inhabitants has not been 
able to countervail, and which has led to the gradual 
impoverishment of the soil ; an evil which the cul- 
tivation of fresh land, — a temporary palliative — has 
only tended to augment. 

It may hence be understood how with a soil, said 
to be superior to that of the United Kingdom, the 
value of the produce of France on upwards of 110 
millions of acres should only be 175 millions of 
pounds, whilst the United Kingdom draws 227 
million pounds' worth of produce from less than half 
that amount of cultivated land. 

Without entering into the preceding comparison, 
French writers of .all parties acknowledge and deplore 
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this fact as regards their own country. A Monsieur 
de Rubichon, long an agent of the exiled Bourbons, 
has, amongst others, written a condensed and lucid 
treatise on this subject, whilst Communists, Four- 
rierists, and the most zealous advocates of the rights 
of property, have equally drawn from it arguments 
in support of their respective views. The evil pro- 
gressing and likely to progress until some counter- 
active is brought into operation, is clearly remediable 
by the accumulation of capital. But this, the pre- 
dominant spirit of equality will never permit other- 
wise than by association. 

" Clearly you must restore the old religious cor- 
porations, the convents, monasteries, and chapters, 
with their inalienable and accumulating lands, "argues 
the old Carlist. 

" It is plain," says the Communist, " that the 
individuality of property is leading you to ruin, and 
you have no remedy but to restore your lands to the 
whole body, and have them cultivated as common 
property." 

" It is obvious," triumphantly exclaims the Four- 
rierist, " that you must resort to the phalanstere." 

And these advocates of exclusive systems are 
right in as far as regards the necessity of eventual 
association as the only efficient remedy, but they 
are apt to forget that — as will subsequently be ex- 
amined — there exists, unadvocated, if not undreamed 
of in their philosophy, a mode more practical, less 
repugnant to the prejudices of the age, and far 
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more consonant with its spirit — that of simple 
commercial association. 

Such combinations (which can never thrive under 
centralised controul, and of which, on any other 
conditions, all governments France has ever had 
have been irreconciliably jealous,) internal pressure 
will probably, at no remote period, oblige its people 
to adopt and its rulers to concede. 

The climate of France is undoubtedly less favour- 
able to general vegetation than that of the United 
Kingdom. It is hotter in summer, colder in winter, 
and generally much less humid even in those dis- 
tricts in which there fails a larger annual quantity 
of rain than in England. Shrubs and evergreens 
flourish on this account in Great Britain in the open 
air, which throughout the greatest part of France 
cannot be made to thrive. The provinces adjoining 
the Mediterranean constitute the only exception to 
this rule, for in its northern, or central, or western 
departments, even from the channel to the Pyrenees 
the laurel, arbutus, myrtle, and fig tree, will neither 
flower nor bear as well as in Great Britain, and in 
few of these localities even live. 

But with the vine, which neither dreads the 
drought nor cold, it is different, and throughout the 
greatest part of France, even where the grape does 
not acquire sufficient maturity to be convertible into 
wine, it is about as rare that this fruit should not 
ripen sufficiently for the table as it is in Great Britain 
for its vines to yield a crop in the open air. 
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The mineral, or metallic products of France, 
though large, are utterly inconsiderable, as will be 
subsequently shown, compared with those of Great 
Britain ; but this fact, which may be rather exponent 
of the inferiority of capital or enterprise in the 
former country, is of less significance in estimat- 
ing its natural resources than the comparative 
deficiency of coal (and consequently of iron) an 
element of prosperity daily increasing in impor- 
tance, and which strangely seems to abound in all 
the lands, which, without any foreknowledge of this 
capacity, the Anglo-Saxon has settled. Whither- 
soever he has turned his steps — in the United States, 
in Canada, in Australia, and Hindostan, — the valu- 
able fossil seems ready to the hand of this son of 
toil as if to reward him for first discovering, to the 
world, its latent powers. 

But the deficiency of France in the means of 
making, or even of profitably working iron on a 
large scale, like the incapacity of British fields to 
grow the vine, far from being matter of regret, is 
one of those unequivocal signs, which, incessantly 
reminding nations of the community of their inter- 
ests and of their dependence on each other, must, in 
more advanced stages of civilisation, prove condu- 
cive to eventual fusion. 

Let us now turn from the surface of France — 
such as nature and the exertions of its inhabitants 
have conjointly made it — to the condition of its 
people. 

vol. i. o 
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This people, within the memory of a still living 
generation, — that is to say, within some sixty years, — 
has advanced politically and materially from the 
state in which Great Britain was plunged in the 
days of Elizabeth and James to that of the same 
country under the Hanoverian Georges during the 
last century. 

In a social point of view, as regards the condi- 
tion of its plebeian classes, the French people was 
still more backward than our own, even under our 
contemptible James, tyrannical Bess, or fanatic Mary. 

Some ages ago, we had in fact, insensibly removed 
that yoke of villenage, which, in the childhood of 
many of those grey headed men who throng about 
us, still weighed in France upon the great bulk of the 
people. 

More than a century before the great revolution, 
which resulted in the death of Charles I. and 
the establishment of the commonwealth, the church 
of Rome had been swept away. 

In that revolution the nation struggled against the 
absolute authority 'the crown had usurped, after 
crushing the barons, and against the tendency of 
the established church to return to the Romanism 
overthrown a hundred years before; but — chiefly 
political, and in part religious — there was nothing 
social in its character. 

The despotism of military dictatorship, and the 
intolerance of puritanism in its turn become perse- 
cutive, led to re-action — the restoration followed, 
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and then the lapse of some quarter of a century 
brought on the last violent change Great Britain has 
witnessed, that final expulsion of the Stuarts, which 
may be considered as the mere political and reli- 
gious confirmation of the preceding revolution, 
which struck Charles from his throne, and which 
was in a like manner to some extent brought on by 
the national fear of seeing spirited away the great re- 
ligious reformation which had been accomplished 
a century earlier. 

Before the year 1 500, Henry VII. had quelled the 
feudal aristocracy ; by the middle of the next century 
the church was overthrown; in 1649 the crown 
succumbed to the people ; and in 1688 the dynasty 
recalled was expulsed for ever, and the principle of 
monarchical absolutism finally exploded. From that 
period down to the present day, nearly a hundred 
and sixty years of gradual and progressive reform 
have brought the British people into its present 
state. 

The amelioration of the servile condition of the 
plebeian classes under the feudal rule began before 
the earliest of the above named periods, and has 
been continued down to our own time, the abolition 
of the game-qualification a few years since being 
one of its last surviving vestiges. 

The power of the barons, broken with us before 
1500, endured in France till the seventeenth century. 
The wars of the Ligile and of the Fronde attest 
that it was not entirely put down till towards its 

o 2 
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close, when absolute monarchy rose upon its ruins, 
more than a hundred and fifty years later than in 
England, and only became established about the 
time thatin England it was overthrown. 

The absolutism of the French Bourbons, like that 
of the English Tudors and Stuarts endured about a 
century and a half from the time of its predomi- 
nance till having matured and rotted, it was rooted 
out. 

But the decline of monarchical power occurred 
under different auspices in the two countries. 

In France the people had not been relieved of 
the weight of the feudal aristocracy, although the 
crown had crushed it. The wealth and abuses of the 
church with its two hundred millions worth of land, 
and its four hundred thousand clergy had never yet 
been checked. 

Hence that revolution of 1798 was at once social, 
religious, and political. Unprecedently compre- 
hensive, it accomplished in a few months that which 
in England had been the work of successive centu- 
ries, and swept away all vestiges of pre-existing 
institutions, together with the throne and altar. 

s 

So many ages preceding the French people in 
political education, we must not judge it by compa- 
rison with our actual condition, for by that standard 
it will be undoubtedly found wanting, but if, as 
only fair, we contrast its political condition — now 
that scarce sixty years have passed since its first, and 
only seventeen since its second confirmatory revolu- 
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tion — with that of the British nation any time 
daring the first hundred out of the hundred and 
fifty-nine years which have elapsed since 1688, the 
result will undoubtedly be wholly in favour of the x 
French. 

Successive changes and stormy times destroy 
political principle, shake political faith, and usually 
leave only the insincere ascendant. 

The military and administrative experience of 
France is nbw chiefly confined to men, who origi- 
nally republicans, imperialists or royalists, have 
taken in turn the oath of allegiance to all or 
several of her succeeding governments. 

As a general rule, those most sincere in their 
convictions succumb with their respective parties, 
whilst the unscrupulous survive wreck after wreck 
confirming their disbelief in all political and even 
private integrity by every change to which they 
bow. 

The proven malversation of Bugeaud, Duke of 
Issly — the corruption of Teste — the venality of the 
ministerial press — the known fact of ministerial 
speculation in funds — the political tergiversation of 
that " austere intriguant" Guizot — and the dishonest 
example of the crafty and garrulous old man he 
serves, are no doubt indicative of the lamentable 
demoralisation amongst those whose duty it should 
be to guide, and whose privilege it is to govern. 

But this demoralisation, the example of our own 
history proves neither to be unprecedented nor hope- 
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less. From the revolution of 1 688, to the days of 
the late Duke of York, our annals show that we 
passed through a phase of still greater corruption 
to a period of progressive reform and comparative 
public integrity. 

The peculation of (admirals) Herbert and Russel, 
(Lord Orford) , and of the Duke of Marlborough, — 
the treachery of Lord Orford, and of the naval com- 
manders Delaval and Killigrew, in correspondence 
with the pretender whilst serving the reigning 
family, — the offer of admiral Baker to sell his fleet for 
£100,000 — that Hamilton, pensioned by the house 
of Hanover to assassinate its rival, — the proverbial 
corruption of Walpole and of North — the venality 
of the prime minister, Duke of Leeds — the conni- 
vance in the South Sea scheme of the first subject, 
(the Prince of Wales), the first minister (Earl of 
Sutherland), and of the most responsible servant of 
the crown, Aislabie, Chancellor of the Exchequer — 
the gambling in the funds by the ministers of the 
crown and their supporters during the American 
war — the fourteen millions of secret service money 
voted in 1 796 — the declaration made in parliament 
by Lord Orford after the union, " that the Scotch 
lords required a reward for every vote," arid by Lord 
Rockingham in 1782, that several boroughs were 
represented by revenue-officers, and that twelve 
thousand electors in Great Britain belonged to that 
body — afford a few chance samples (which might be 
multiplied to fill a volume) of a state of things 
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beside which the conduct of those who govern or 
misgovern constitutional France seems almost pure. 

We must not either conclude that the stage of 
corruption which a people goes through in its transi- 
tion from absolute to honest self-government, indi- 
cates a process, even temporary, of moral deteriora- 
tion. On the contrary, however bad its condition, 
it is progressing, and hence at any stage better than 
before, only that under the pre-existing system its 
deeper stains were entirely hidden and that under 
representative institutions, publicity* brings them 
into light. This is a conviction which a close scrutiny 
of all absolute government forces on us. We hear 
of more acts of cruelty, oppression and dishonesty 
in England, than in Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
put together, but he who has any personal know- 
ledge of the administration of the best of these go- 
vernments, will be convinced that whenever the pro- 
gress of improvement shall have given a voice to their 
now silent public, that it will expose an amount of 
corruption, and a degree of deformity — even in that 
then improved condition, — inconceivable to those 
who judge it now through the mystery shrouding it. 

It is to be remarked, that the charge of corrup- 
tion and of want of political integrity, which may 
be admitted to characterise many public men in 
France, and perhaps a not inconsiderable proportion 
of those who guide its destinies, does not by any 
means apply to the great bulk of its population. 
The French people, like the English, in the early 
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days of Whigs and Tories under Anne and the first 
Georges, is in reality represented by an unscrupu- 
lous fraction, too large for any government to brave, 
but small enough for it to contrive to influence, and 
which though incapable of wholly betraying the 
national interests, barters them in some degree for 
its own private advantage. 

It is bearing this fact in mind that we must judge of 
the political condition of France which, contrasted 
either with other nations or with our own — when at a 
period far more remote from its occurrence, settling 
down after the turmoil of revolution — stands forth 
in a light sufficiently advantageous to justify the 
pretension of not having misapplied the lesson which 
the Anglo-Saxon had foretaught by his example. 

For reform, social, political, and religious— com- 
menced by the Anglo-Saxon centuries back — had 
passed through every phase before France began to 
bestir itself in this direction. Having successively 
struck down priestly, monarchical, and dynastic do- 
mination, after assailing all other prejudices, he 
called in question (through the separation of the 
United States from the Mother Country) the right 
even of the majority to tyrannise, and realised the 
dogma of political equality by the foundation of a 
still flourishing democracy, before France had yet 
come to doubt the right divine of kings. 

But though France was preceded by us in these 
reforms,— characteristically of that concentration of 
thought and purpose which has been noticed in its 
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people — the French accomplished in a few brief 
months and far more completely all that the Anglo* 
Saxon was ages in effecting. 

There has been furthermore this distinction be- 
tween the successive reforms with which one race 
was for centuries occupied, and those on which the 
others entered simultaneously. The Anglo-Saxons 
in their revolutions have always left much standing, 
which becomes the work of subsequent years to 
clear away. 

These, with the British subdivision of that race, 
consist in the many abuses with which agitation 
battles, and over which pacific triumphs are year by 
year obtained — with the transatlantic and republican 
branch of the same people, in the form of an insti- 
tution — negro slavery — so monstrous as to condense 
all the abuses of Great Britain into one predomi- 
nant national deformity. France, on the contrary, in 
its tardy revolution, so far from leaving anything 
standing which it was subsequently found fitting to 
pull down, laid many institutions low which she has 
since been forced to re-erect, and will probably still 
further be called on to re-edify — but let it be here 
distinctly understood that, according to the writer's 
view, monarchy is far from being of this number. 
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CHAPTER IX 



In a great measure owing to the causes adverted to 
in the preceding chapter, the French people afford 
at the present day a spectacle anomalous and which 
— like the storied statue, white on one side and 
black on the reverse — presents aspects totally dis- 
tinct, from different points of view. 

Judged by the measure of its continental neigh- 
bours, it exhibits as a whole, a pre-eminence intel- 
lectual and material which proportionately far exceeds 
the advantages it has enjoyed over them. 

The French people is more free, more pros- 
perous, more powerful, and more rapidly progress- 
ing than any other on the continent of Europe. 
Yet even setting aside those nations numerically too 
contracted to have sustained in modern times the part 
they played so gallantly of old— such as the Swiss, 
the Hollanders and the Swedes, still exhausted by the 
efforts of their heroic days like Milo with the rend- 
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ing of his oak — nearly all the populations of western 
and of central Europe, had in some respects the 
start of France. Germany had her free cities — 
her religious reformation consummated, and those 
opportunities arising from her fragmentary division 
of its oppressor's power into hundreds of hostile in- 
terests, through which protestantism obtained its 
footing, and by which an energetic people might 
have profited to secure its liberties. Italy had the 
recollection of its republics, and Spain not alone its 
wealth and commerce, but besides, that noble pea* 
santry, still its country's pride, which, since the 
expulsion of the Moor, no feudal yoke had ever 
servilised. 

Both the former and the latter were besides 
roused, triumphant and in arms, precisely at that 
subsequent period when the French, delivered from 
their emperor, were coerced by the presence of all 
Europe's armies coalesced. 

France sixty years ago, with a degraded popula- 
tion of serfs, a degenerate aristocracy, a corrupted 
church, and an absolute and enfeebled monarchy, first 
awakened from her lethargy to move onwards. 
Two and twenty out of these sixty years were ab- 
sorbed by that dictatorship of the convention, the 
consulate, or the empire, to which the necessities 
of self-preservation led, or into which false glory 
tempted her. 

Fifteen of the thirty-two years of peace were 
spent in the struggleagainst an avowedly retrogressive 
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government, which a million of foreign bayonets 
were long supposed to uphold ; and seventeen since 
it has been overthrown have passed under the gui- 
dance of a ruler who systematically has retarded 
its progress, by a policy which the exigence of cir- 
cumstances may to some extent have justified, and 
in character resembling that which impeded our 
own advance for at least a century and a quarter 
after we had established the principle of popular 
sovereignty and representative forms upon an indes- 
tructible basis by the revolution of 1688. 

The arts of corruption and of counterpoise — that 
is to say of neutralising enmities or disarming powers 
by exciting one interest against another, to the 
detriment of the community, practised by Louis 
Philippe, since his accession— might at the outset 
have been palliated on the plea of enabling him to 
retain a guidance beneficially exerted by deterring 
the French people from rushing in its ignorance 
into a career alike detrimental to itself, and injurious 
to humanity. 

But this sovereign acting for a time, as a drag on 
its impetuous rashness, has done nothing politically 
to educate his people ; but on the contrary, electing 
rather to continue the perishable stay of a nation, 
to which he rendered himself necessary, by perpetu- 
ating its ignorance, than to impart to it the perma- 
nent security of knowledge, has lived to become an 
impediment to its well being. 

In 1830, the French people might have re-enacted 
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the drama of the republican and imperial conquests 
and disasters, inclusive of that wilful resignation of 
its liberties into the hands of a successful soldier, 
unless skilfully restrained. To restrain it, Louis 
Philippe played off and discredited parties, dis- 
honored public men, corrupted representatives, and 
purchased their majorities, using these ignoble 
means to an end patriotic as long as salutary, 
but now that it has ceased to be so, only dynastic 
and dishonest. 

If his people was not fitted to walk alone when 
Louis Philippe was called to preside over its destinies, 
so far from preparing it to do so by gradually 
loosening, he has tightened the leading strings in 
which he held it. 

Nothing has been done since 1830, politically to 
enlighten the nation, or to accustom it to self-action 
by the insensible relaxation of restraints once bene- 
ficial in its guidance, but now only calculated to 
keep it backward and dependent, and systematically 
developed for that purpose. Though it has hap- 
pened that the people, of whom their sovereign was 
once really in advance, are now, notwithstanding the 
ingenious impediments he has devised, progressing 
in advance of their sovereign, it must be remembered 
that the French have never yet enjoyed, like the 
population of Great Britain, representation tolerably 
free and extended. 

The United States for about nineteen millions of 
people, have some four millions of electors. 
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Great Britain, for twenty-eight millions, has at 
least upwards of one and probably near one million and 
a quarter of electors, whilst the crown has less than 
twenty- five thousand places in its gift, or no more 
than one to every forty or fifty electors. 

France, for a population of thirty-five millions, 
has little more than one fifth, — certainly not a quar- 
ter, — of a million of electors, whilst the crown has 
between four and five hundred thousand appoint- 
ments, or more than two for every elector, at its 
disposal. 

The French, politically speaking, are therefore 
still in that stage of transition from absolute to 
free government through which Great Britain has 
long since passed, in which practically a small mino- 
rity, bought over by the crown or cabinet, governs, 
but which whilst the evasion is yet the recognition 
of popular rights, and in which this important step 
is gained, that all thought is abandoned of coercing 

the masses whose minority it is acknowledged neces- 
sary to bribe. 

If these facts be taken into consideration, it will 
be found that France, (which is further in advance 
of her continental neighbours than the advantages 
she has enjoyed over them would naturally place her) 
is furthermore less behind Great Britain than the 
advantages Great Britain has enjoyed over her would 
warrant. 

Contrasting France with its continental neigh- 
bours, it presents as a whole a mass of wealth, and of 
enlightenment, exceeding that of all other European 
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states, except Great Britain, by which in these par- 
ticulars it is exceeded. 

But in France the repartition of this wealth and 
intelligence is subjected to precisely contrary con- 
ditions, property being divided almost to the greatest 
practical degree, enlightenment restricted to a class — 
its urban population. 

In the United Kingdom there is a vast distinction 
between the two people — those who labour not, and 
the sons of toil, but a still stronger line of de- 
marcation divides one portion of the French nation 
from another. France has the population of her 
cities, a people of the nineteenth century, vivacious, 
energetic, and acute, possessed of its refinement, 
knowledge, science, art, and taste, monopolising its 
luxuries with an undue share of its influence and 
wealth, and amongst whom incentively exist the 
most prominent inequalities the social state ex- 
hibits. This people, numbering between seven and 
eight millions, is in little more than the propor- 
tion of one to four. 

The other consisting of its chief bulk, the rural 
population, four fifths of the whole, though locally 
varying in condition, still ignorant, backward, and 
barbarous enough to be worthy of England or Flan- 
ders in past ages, or of despotically governed states 
in the present. 

That the collective wealth of this population — 
rural and urban — is large compared with that of 
other continental nations, the revenue of France, 
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the quality of food consumed in it, and the amount 
of its imports and exports, sufficiently attest, 
though equality of repartition renders less perceptible 
its amount. But that repartition differs in extent 
between these two classes. If fortune be far more 
equally divided between the civic population of 
France than amongst the whole people of Great 
Britain, it is better or at least more minutely dis- 
tributed amongst the agricultural inhabitants of 
France than between the sojourners in its cities. 

But furthermore, a striking inequality exists be- 
tween the aggregate share which respectively has 
fallen to the urban or rural populations of that 
country. Not only education, art, elegance and the 
amenities of life, but its substantial comforts have 
become the exclusive portion of the inhabitants 
of its towns and cities. 

The agricultural population scarcely knows the 
taste of animal food, the towns are well supplied 
with meat, and when any sensible diminution has 
become perceptible, (as of late years has occurred,) 
it is only after the peasantry of whole districts have 
learned entirely to abstain from a luxury, that it 
grows less abundant in the towns. Game, poultry, 
fish, and fruit, are all in a like manner poured into 
the towns, and there almost exclusively consumed. 

The towns and cities have their poor, more nu- 
merous in proportion, it may be admitted — since 
they have many rich, — but still actually fewer in 
numbers for seven or eight million dwellers in the 
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towns, than for seven or eight and twenty millions, 
who cultivate * the fields. Yet to the poor of the 
cities far more than half of those funds, equivalent 
to our poor rate, are distributed, whilst in the 
country its more numerous poor benefit only by an 
inconsiderable proportion of these contributions. 

Out of these seven or eight and twenty millions 
six or seven and twenty millions constitute a class 
of drudges and of Helots, steeped in poverty and 
backward in civilisation to a degree which, locally 
varying, is great at best, and in some instances incon- 
ceivable. 

We have in the United Kingdom, too, undoubtedly 
a class of social Pariahs — we have our agricultural 
labourers in Great Britain, and our Irish peasantry, 
but these cannot collectively be reckoned at more 
than eight millions out of twenty - eight. The 
English labourers are better if the Irish peasantry 
are worse fed than the French agricultural popula- 
tion, but both enjoy over it the. advantage of being 
to some extent politically represented. 

On the other hand, the poor agriculturist of 
France is not, like the English labourer, perpetually 
reminded, by the independence and wealth sur- 
rounding him, of his own privation and dependence, 
but on the contrary, enjoys that kind of content- 
ment which the consciousness imparts that no 
human intervention embitters his condition, but that 
its limits are fixed by the bounds which nature has 
vol. i. * p 
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imposed on the powers of that soil in which he has 
an unproductive share. 

The proportion of the classes whom poverty, 
ignorance, and dependence, still keeps in a state, 
which, by contrast with the condition of their fellow 
citizens, may be termed servile, will thus be found 
almost reversed in France and the United Kingdom. 

The real French people — the people of strong 
prejudice and impetuous energy, which thinks, 
feels, and acts — the people which made one revolu- 
tion the most sweeping and bloody upon record, a 
second the most rational and bloodless, and which 
is unquestionably preparing to complete these by 
a third, violent or pacific as the rashness or good 
sense of those who guide may determine — this 
people only consists, with few exceptions, of the 
seven or eight million sojourners in the towns. 
All statistical investigation tends to establish that 
this minority of seven or eight millions consti- 
tuting a nation within a nation, can alone be 
compared for civilization or intelligence with the 
majority of the British people — that is to say, with 
nineteen or twenty millions of its number, the Irish 
peasantry and English agricultural labourers being 
therefrom deducted. 

In the United Kingdom nearly two-thirds (about 
five-fourteenths) of the population is employed in 
trade, commerce, manufactures, or is independent. 

If Ireland were not included, scarcely one in four 
would appertain to the agricultural class. 
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In France rather more than half the population is 
agricultural, whilst of the remainder one million and 
a half of males (1,500,000 arguing a population of 
4,000,000) are supported in the government service. 

In the United Kingdom, according to the calcula- 
tions made by Smee, half a million of people have 
incomes above £150 and averaging £370 per annum. 
Upwards of two millions and a quarter * enjoy from 
£40 to £150. 

Thus more than two millions and three quarters 
of people in the United Kingdom enjoy incomes of 
£40 and upwards. 

In France, under three quarters of a million of 
people, (671,000) divided between them incomes 
exceeding £36. 

Of these a little more than one hundred thousand 
enjoy incomes above £108 a year. 

As to concentration of the British population, 
the immense facilities of communication enjoyed by 
it go far to endow rural districts with many of the 
advantages of civic inter contact. But besides — 
although the writer has no data by which to deter- 
mine the precise proportion of the inhabitants of 
the towns and villages in Great Britain, — it may be 
judged relatively with France by the following facts. 

France, besides her capital, has only three cities, 
with a population of one hundred thousand or 
upwards. The United Kingdom has nine. 

France has eight, with from forty to seventy 
thousand. The United Kingdom twenty. 

p 2 
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France has twenty-five towns or cities with from 
twenty to forty thousand inhabitants. The United 
Kingdom forty-three. 

Though the superiority of Great Britain in the 
diffusion of education over the French population 
is far less great, — judged by the test of the French 
conscription and the English marriage registry, — 
more than one-half can write in the United King- 
dom, not more than one-third in France. 

We must therefore bear in mind, in forming our 
estimate of the actual advance that France has 
made, especially by comparison with Great Britain, 
that less than one fourth of the French popu- 
lation — some eight millions at the outside — in 
reality constitute what we are accustomed to con- 
sider the French people, — the remainder of the 
nation being still in the state of mere raw mate- 
rial — the rude element from which the plastic hand 
of civilisation may work out prosperity and power, 
but which hitherto has chiefly clogged its progress. 

The urban portion of the French people, which, 
however deficient still in political education, is yet 
sufficiently intellectual, cultivated or acute to ren- 
der in the long run a retrogressive policy hopeless, 
is perfectly aware of the backward condition of the 
great mass of its agricultural fellow citizens. 

Mr. Smythe, in his historic sketches, gives a 
characteristic dialogue between an ultra-liberal 
deputy and an English radical, in which the former 
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is utterly astounded to hear his English host advo- 
cating universal suffrage, vote hy ballot, and liberty 
of instruction, which in France, the most thorough 
going partisans of the old Bourbon monarchy would 
so eagerly accept. 

In point of fact, the legitimists, who in the 
columns of the Gazzette de France and theQuotidi- 
enne (before the fusion of these royalist organs) 
called with apparent inconsistency for measures 
seemingly so liberal — and the liberals of all shades 
of opinion repudiating them — acted on an identical 
conviction, that of the ignorance and unfitness of 
the njajority to preserve even the liberties it had 
acquired. 

Universal suffrage, it is believed by the intelligent 
of all parties, would even now in France rapidly 
conduce to the restoration of absolutism and of 
church-domination. The poor and ignorant cul- 
tivator furnished with a vote would resign it 
through bigotry or indifference directly, or by 
the intermedium of his wife, into the hands of 
the curate, government functionary, mayor, or of 
the wealthiest man in his village. For one vote 
gained to the liberal cause in the towns, three 
might be lost in the country ; and when it is con- 
sidered that the two successive constitutional govern- 
ments which France has had, have found means 
(by the application to its forms of that system of 
centralisation bequeathed to them by the Empire,) 
not only to arrest in a great measure the progress of 
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reform, but often to encroach upon its conquests ; 
it may be judged in how far the national liberties 
would be at the mercy of the crown when armed 
with such an accession to its strength. 

With regard to freedom of instruction, its result 
would probably have been little more advantageous. 
Before the accession to the papal chair of Pius IX., 
the tendency of the court of Rome was absolutist, 
the new and liberal religious, was yet struggling 
against the old monarchical party, predominant 
amongst the clergy, or at least amongst its chiefs. 

This clergy, forty thousand in number, all ready 
organised and at its post, throughout the villages of 
France, might at once have monopolised and con- 
verted instruction into a mere tool, by which the 
agricultural masses might have been fashioned to 
the wishes of their superiors. 

Of the condition of this rural population a few 
brief sketches may not be unacceptable. 

The writer has a vivid recollection of wandering 
over a bleak and wretchedly cultivated country on a 
cold damp day, seeking in vain accommodation for 
man and horse. He had ineffectually been into 
three successive villages, so poor and dirty as not 
to afford desirable shelter, and in which such of the 
population as he addressed, did not even understand 
one word of the national language. Proceeding 
onward in disgust, he fell in with a pedestrian in a 
sort of dusky grey uniform with pewter buttons. 

"I am in the l croque-morts' (baggage- train)" 
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said the stranger in reply to the writer's question, 
glancing at the stripes upon the sleeve — " a sergeant 
at your service." 

" Do you know the country ?" 

"And the people too. Pour mon malheur, I 
have been quartered for a year amongst these 
savages." 

" Then perhaps you can inform me where there 
is a decent village, in which I can find a feed of 
oats, a clean bench, something to eat, and some one 
who can understand me." 

" Monsieur, vu Vendroit vous etes trop exigeant. 
You are too exacting, but 1 know a hamlet where 
something may be had to drink, and where a civi- 
lised language is understood — at least, if they have 
not forgotten it, for it is two years since I explored 
the neighbourhood." 

" In which direction does it lie ?" 

" Somewhere to the right here in this hollow. 
I'll shew you the way, my e'tape* is a short one, but 
I should have been happy to shew you the way quand 



* 99 

meme. 



" You are very polite." 

" No, sir, but I have a good memory and I recollect 
that there is a bouchon (pot-house) in it." 

The hamlet reached, verified the prediction of the 

* fetape. The stage marked for soldiers travelling to theit 
regiments. These vary in distance but on reaching each and 
exhibiting his papers, the private receives ten pence for his 
expenses on the road. 
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sergeant. It was undoubtedly the least uncivilised 
collection of habitations which the writer had that 
day visited. After obtaining the conviction that the 
public-house, indicated by a bunch of missletoe, 
afforded indisputably the best accommodation, he 
took up there his temporary abode. Let us now 
describe the best and cleanliest homestead in these 
four villages. Two small windows both furnished 
with wooden shutters, and one rejoicing in a pane- 
less window, shed a dim twilight on an apartment 
some twenty feet by thirty. Its flooring was of 
stamped clay, every here and there converted into a 
puddle by the intruding rain. A hole in the ceiling, 
corresponding with the hearth, gave egress to the 
smoke. The walls were not bare ; being plastered 
over with dung which as it dried and fell, was 
kicked or swept into a pile in the corners to serve 
for fuel, a practice observed in every house of that 
and of many other villages in the same district. 
The only exception was a small square patch, 
adorned with the picture of a saint, and two pieces 
of box blessed in the church on Palm Sunday. An 
iron kettle, a wooden bowl, three long wooden 
benches, and a broken jug of blue earthenware, 
made up the whole furniture of the apartment, to 
which, being a holiday, the quidnuncs of the village 
had resorted as the most inviting spot which it con- 
tained. 

The open doorway afforded the perspective of a 
field of some three quarters of an acre, in the corner 
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of which a patch had been allowed to lie fallow. 
Adjoining this, the patrimony of the host, was the 
churchyard with its grotesque crucifix, and frail 
wooden crosses instead of gravestones, to which the 
image of a saint torn from a greasy prayer-book 
had sometimes been appended. 

The corner of that field, according to the custom 
of those parts, had been left fallow to insure the 
fertility of the remainder, by abandoning that por- 
tion to the devil. 

The neighbourhood being woodless, the inhabit- 
ants had resorted to the use of dried dung for fuel. 

" It is true," said the Serjeant, " that there is 
broom and furze in the vicinity, but then that 
would be more troublesome to cut and cart." 

Let us now examine the occupants of the long 
wooden benches which have been noticed. They 
were clad in a coat or jacket of a brown homespun 
cloth or baize, with broad rimmed felt hats like 
those of coalheavers, breeches in the style of the 
Dutch boors in old pictures, a sash or belt, and 
wooden shoes fitted to the feet by a wisp of straw 
protruding some seven inches beyond the heels. 

These habiliments were all in the dilapidated 
and filthy condition which might have been expected 
to characterise the habitual sojourners in habitations 
tapestried as has been described. Their hair, uncut 
and unkempt, hung matted over their shoulders like 
locks of felted and rotting wool on the fleece of a 
live sheep. 
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Their skin corresponded with their clothes in 
cleanliness. On asking one of them when he had 
last been washed, he replied with great naivetfe — 

" When it had pleased God — the last time it 
rained." 

These people were drinking weak acid muddy 
cider out of the blue broken jug before mentioned, 
which was handed round from one to the other 
in the intervals between the " canticle" they were 
singing. 

The Serjeant after looking round him as if to re- 
connoitre the party, ejaculated: "Ave Maria," a 
salutation he had learned in Spain in the Duke of 
Angoul6me's campaign, and which alternated, ac- 
cording to his company, with a snatch of the " Mar- 
cellaisfe," as he shrewdly observed, usually procured 
him a favourable reception. 

The jug was handed to the new comers with a 
sort of bearish hospitality, and was not declined by 
the Serjeant, who after tasting it declared it to be ver- 
juice and water. On inquiring for brandy it turned 
out that it had all been consumed that morning, and 
as for wine there were only two bottles in the village 
in possession of the host, who had brought them for 
the adjacent town for the use of the curate (at mass), 
and which the purveyor was obdurately determined 
not to part with. 

Finding this, the Serjeant changed his tack, and 
inquired of one of the company with a very solemn 
visage, whether that was the'" complainte" of the 
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wandering Jew, they had been reciting, " because if 
so," he added, " that is a matter narrowly concerning 
me. What would you say my friends if I were to 
tell you that, sinner as I am, I have seen the wander- 
ing Jew with these very eyes ?" 

" You have seen the wandering Jew !" 
" Yes, and have been since an altered man.*' 
" How, where ?" asked the peasants with the 
gravest simplicity, and the assertion of the soldier 
having been translated to those who did not under- 
stand it, he was urged in all sincerity by these cre- 
dulous peasants to relate the story. After some pre- 
tended reluctance and many pious exclamations he 
commenced somewhat as follows : 

" My friends, time was when like too many of the 
perverse, I was not as good as I might easily have 
been. I can recollect at the siege of Troy where 
we were forced to eat our horses after having made 
ragouts of the saddles, once tasting meat upon a 
Friday in Lent, and on several occasions when stand- 
ing sentry at the Tuilleries' gate, I have neglected 
to bow to respectable ecclesiastics passing on the 
place du Carousel whom I did not happen to see." 
" That wasn't your fault then." 
' c I don't know, if I had been in a state of grace 
I should have looked sharper : but, however that 
may be, I was one night on duty on Grenoble bridge, 
when I discerned a tall figure standing opposite to 



me. 



" Qui vive ?" said I. 
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" Ami/' replied the stranger. 

" Ami ? on ne passe pas? said I. 

" Je suis le Juif errant, I am the wandering Jew," 
rejoined the stranger, and at these words I felt a 
strange sensation — a something here (putting his 
hand to his breast) which told me what to answer, 
and I replied, — 

" Le Juif errant ? II passe par tout. The wan- 
dering Jew passes everywhere." 

" My son,*' exclaimed the wandering Jew, "you 
have said it ;" and the next moment he stood by my 
side. 

" What you saw him ? you spoke to him ? what 
did he say to you ? what was he like ?" said the pea- 
sant in a breath. 

" He was a tall gaunt figure, with a long silvery 
beard — non pas justement dans sa premiere jeunesse — 
not quite in the bloom of youth, which seeing that 
he has been on foot since the year one is not sur- 
prising. In his pocket he had a purse, and in that 
purse a ten sous piece, which perpetually reappears 
when it is spent/' 

" Ah !" exclaimed his auditors, sagaciously, "cest 
tout comme dans la complainte, cest comme dit la 
cantique. Just like in the ballad, just as in the 
canticle." 

" And what did the wandering Jew say to you ? 
what did he say ?" 

(l Sabotteau! Sabotteau /" said the wandering 
Jew to me. " Si je trotte comme ga c'est pets pour 
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des prunes. If I tramp at that rate it is not for 
nothing, (the expression is literally untranslatable). 
I have come to announce to you that you will live 
until the hour of your death, and then sleep the 
sleep of the righteous, always providing the con- 
trary does not happen." 

And in this strain the croque-mort continued to 
entertain the gaping peasantry, till he came to the 
wind up of his tale. 

" At last the holy man said to me, ' what can I do 
for you, Sabotteau ? speak and it shall be done.' 
Now my friends, some men, being only private as I 
was then, would have asked to be passed corporal, 
I didn't, and you see in consequence, I am a sergeant 
now — " 

" Perhaps," suggested a peasant, " you fell asleep 
and dreamed all about it." 

"No sir, I am a soldier, and know my duty too 
well to fall asleep on guard. So T said to him, 
may it please your eminence, I should like some 
little memorial of this meeting, to keep as a relic 
and have put upon my coffin— a piece of your gar- 
ments, for instance ?" 

" ' You are welcome, my child,' said he, and tear- 
ing a piece out of his coat tail, he presented me 
therewith." 

" Well, and if it wasn't a dream," said the sturdy 
infidel, " what have you done with it ?" 

" Oh !" replied the sergeant, superciliously, " you 
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persist in doubting," and quoting from the song of 
the quack, he added, 

*' En Terre-neuve, en Afrique, j'ai gueri vignt rois en bloc, 
Et pour ppeuve j'en rapporte la peau du roi de Maroc." 
In Newfoundland, in Africa, I have set right many a king, 
To prove which from Morocco, its monarch's skin I bring. 

"That precious relic my friends, I bear here 
on my bosom, it is not sewed inside a scapulary 
or kept in a pocket-book, but it sticks by virtue 
of its own holiness, like a blister of Spanish flies. 
I would show it you, only the saint or the sinner, 
for I hardly know which to call him, gave me the 
injunction, never to part with it, never to shew it to 
an unbeliever, and never to take it out without 
drinking one large glass in honour (a Vintention) of 
each member of the holy Trinity, one small one to 
each of the apostles, and a last, (which always brings 
me into the first glass of the second bottle) , to the 
repose of my patron, and as he has been tramping 
these eighteen hundred years, I think you will admit 
that to be only reasonable." 

To the utter surprise of the writer, this bare-faced 
buffoonery was successful to the end — the wine 
destined for the curate was forthcoming, and a shred 
of cloth which was either torn from the lining of 
the sergeant's coat, or reserved to patch the first 
rent in its surface, was handed round to these boors, 
who kissed it with the utmost veneration, the ci- 
devant sceptic rather more reverently than the 
rest. 
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Now is this episode — in relating which the author 
may have omitted much, but has narrated nothing 
unless literally as it happened — conceivable anywhere 
but in a thoroughly barbarous community, amongst 
Russian serfs or those Indian or African aborigines, 
superficially christianised ? Yet the scene of its 
occurrence was in lower Britanny only a few years 
ago. 

That superstition and ignorance had more than 
inherent credulity to do with the success of this 
transparent imposition, a proof was afforded him a 
few days after. Proceeding in company with his 
amusing companion, the croque-mort, they came to 
a stream whose bridge had been sometime carried 
away, and which the rising water rendered impos- 
sible to ford. After retracing their steps for upwards 
of a league, they met a wealthy farmer, who had 
previously agreed to wait an hour to see whether 
they were obliged to turn back. Having become 
impatient he had just got under way in a very frail 
looking and heavily laden vehicle, half cart and half 
shandrydan, and continued his route notwithstanding 
the discomfiture of the travellers. 

" Did you think he would turn back ?" asked the 
Serjeant, " you do not know a Breton. There are 
three degrees of obduracy — a mule's or donkey's, a 
post's and worst of all a Breton's. He will drive up 
to the water's edge, and be back at this door in some- 
where about an hour and three quarters." At the 
time specified the farmer had returned. 
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At a fair in an adjacent district, the writer ob- 
served a quack dispose of a large stock of love 
philters, and of a powder which destroyed worms, 
cured small-pox, and the measles, rheumatism, and 
ague, and if taken in sufficient quantity would arrest 
the growth of youth at five feet one, (French mea- 
sure) a curtailment of the natural proportions which 
exempts from the conscription. 

"This is the powder, good women, give it in 
abundance to your sons, and they will never become 
food for gunpowder, (chair it poudre)" said the 
doctor, and mothers rushed from all directions to 
buy. 

" When these Bretons arrive as conscripts, ,, said 
the sergeant, ' ' the first thing done is to burn their 
clothes, cut close their hair, and soak them for whole 
hours in soap and water ; after some weeks we suc- 
ceed in teaching them to distinguish the right leg 
from the left, and by dint of care we develope their 
intelligence at length to the level of that of an 
average trooper's horse, yet with time, sir, these very 
men make the best, steadiest, and stanchest men 
in the whole army, excepting the inhabitants of the 
ArdSche." 

The sergeant in question was a curious character. 
He once observed that though in a humble station, 
he had seen life in Paris. He had been " Aux 
Italiens? and to the " Opera comique," in the 
boxes, he had dined at Very's, at the Caff£ Turc, 
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and tasted every dish and every wine upon the 
carte, at the Freres Provencaux. 

" You were I suppose, once in better circum- 
stances ! how came you to enter the army ?" 

" I was born, so to say, upon a drum. My mother 
was a canteen woman. I became un enfant de 
troupe — then a drummer, and at last rose to the 
ranks. When I had served my time, Monsieur de 

• the captain of my company, held out to me 

a prospect of promotion, which if it had not been 
for the bottle, I might have obtained. But I an- 
swered him, ' Mon capitaine, we will drop that, but I 
have another favour to ask of you. You are a noble 
man and know all the tip top ways of the capital, 
now — " si c'etait un effet de v6tre bonte'" (would 
you vouchsafe) to let me know to what places of 
amusement you would resort if you came for three 
weeks to Paris, and the probable expense/ My cap- 
tain humoured me. I sold myself as a substitute ; 
got 1 500 francs (£60) , and devoted 500 to do things 
genteelly. I calculated thus, fifty francs a day will 
pay everything. The Monday, say, I shall get very 
drunk, and quite replete (repu), the Tuesday head- 
ache, bouillon tisane, and the pump, — Wednes- 
day, bamboche again, — Thursday, penitence, and 
so forth. In this way, my money lasted three 
weeks, and then I went back into the ranks a sub- 
stitute." 

Let us shift the scene some hundred miles to the 
centre of the landes, which occupy so large a por- 

VOL. I. Q 
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tion of South-western France. The high road over 
the sandy heath in which the wheels are prevented 
from sinking by transverse pine-logs, is sufficiently 
monotonous and dull, but strike off it to the right 
or left, as few travellers do, and the nakedness of 
the land appears to you in all its hideousness. A 
wealthy or rather an extensive landed proprietor, 
with his bailiff or gamekeeper, is conducting the 
writer on a shooting excursion. The deep yielding 
sand and the vast shallow stagnant pools, sometimes 
occupying hundreds of acres of surface, require the 
use of stilts to traverse them. A fog has come on, 
they are wet, weary, and have lost their way. 
Towards evening the fog clears and they discover a 
hamlet. 

" We shall find out where we are now at least." 

" There is no need," replies the proprietor, " I 
know too well we could not have fallen worse, we 
are two good leagues and a half from any place of 
shelter." 

" Come, you have been a soldier and are a 
sportsman, you will not mind making shift for one 
night under a roof, however humble." 

" What, spend the night in this hole ?" said the 
proprietor, almost with horror, " would you, Gas- 
pard ?" turning to his bailiff. 

" Not in any of these villages if I could help it," 
said Gaspard, with an ominous shake of the head. 

" Why not ?" 

" Why not I" replied the proprietor, " you might 
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as well ask why one does not like to lie down with 
crawling things and reptiles — why one does not 
like to spend a night with lepers, lazars, cretins, 
and savages, because it is loathsome and might be 
dangerous." 

" Is that the character of the people of -this 
village ?" 

" That is the character of all the adjacent collec- 
tions of huts. I have property in this one, if that 
can be called property which never yields any 
return. There is an ass or two, and an old pony 
in it, I think, Gaspard. We must endeavour to 
hire one. You shall judge for yourself." 

Hovels loosely built up of pine sticks, heath and 
mud were clustered together without regularity. 
Here and there the remnants of an old wall or of a 
dwelling built of more solid timber, serving to sup- 
port a hut which seemed parasitically to have grown 
against it, indicated the progressive degradation of 
the village. The inmates of these huts, squalid, 
haggard, ragged, diseased or idiotic, were obviously 
in the last stage of physical degeneration. The 
middle-aged looked old and broken, the adults were 
undersized, the children weazen-faced and ricketty. 
Pariahs even in the landes intermarrying only with 
each other, the system of breeding in-and-in seemed 
to have generalized their physical and moral vices. 
A cutaneous eruption covered their bodies, some- 
times assuming a hideous form. Some were without 
hair upon their heads, and the sex of others could 

Q 2 
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only be distinguished by their rags, and amidst the 
prevalent feminine deformity by the hair upon their 
visages, through which a sharp nose peered, and 
from the depth of which a pair of wolfish eyes 
glared with animal suspicion and ferocity. 

Everything in that hamlet was of the same 
colour. Nothing black or white, or of any bright 
colour relieved this desolate monotony. The 
dusky brown of the sand (which the mixture of 
charred heath and broom had converted to the hue 
of the same plant when dried,) pervaded so com- 
pletely the soil, habitations and inhabitants, their 
clothing, hair and complexions, that they might 
all have been conceived to be moulded alike out of 
terra-cotta. When addressed it was difficult to 
distinguish between the idiotic stupidity and animal 
cunning, alternated and sometimes mingled. 

None of these people could either read or write, 
they furnished no recruits on account of their 
diseased condition and dwarfish stature, and no rent 
or taxes could be collected from them. 

Of all moral notions, they appeared to be hope- 
lessly unsusceptible. Nothing but their supineness 
and surrounding poverty prevented them from 
becoming formidable to the community, and the 
writer's companion declared that only irremediable 
necessity would have induced him, armed as we 
were, to have spent a night in these hovels, even 
if contagious disease did not always lurk amidst 
the filth in which their inmates wallow. 
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" Do you think they would murder us?" 

" I believe that they might, unless we kept watch 
all night." 

" Has any one ever been murdered there?" 

c< Who ventures amongst them or how could it 
have been known if they were ?" replied Gaspard. 
" Some years ago two cattle dealers were traced in 
the direction of one of these villages, it was reported 
that the hut in which they slept had been set fire to 
at night — a juge de paix came many weeks after to 
the spot — the ashes were searched and nothing 
was discovered." 

" Could anything be done to redeem or civilise 
them ?" 

" How would you begin?" asked the proprietor; 
" they are an accursed race, depraved in soul and 
body — many places in the landes were formerly 
peopled so — these villages were like plague-spots, 
but their populations dwindle away and gradually 
die out by themselves, as this will bye and bye." 

Here was a picture in France of the nineteenth 
century, in the year 1 833 or 4 ! 

If, from the north and south-west of France, we 
turn to the east, and pause even at the present day 
in some of the districts of Champagne — of that 
portion to which the untranslateable epithet of la 
poullieuse is applied — scenes might be sketched of 
wretchedness, dirt, ignorance, and misery, fitted 
to hold a conspicuous place between the barbarism 
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which has been described in lower Britanny and in 
Languedoc. 

There are districts, and even departments too, in 
very many parts of France, which, according to official 
admissions with an increasing population, furnish 
annually a decreasing proportion of recruits through 
the progressive physical deterioration which poverty 
occasions in their populations. 

It is not meant to be asserted that such instances 
as have been adduced afford an average of the con- 
dition of the peasantry, but their existence at all 
contemporaneously with that civilisation in the 
French cities, of which all the readers of these 
volumes are cognisant — is in itself significant. 

That average is however sufficiently humble. 
Mixed bread, beans, lentels, soup maigre, stewed 
vegetables, flavoured with a little oil, butter, and occa- 
sionally pork — sometimes milk, and on the Sunday 
or holiday, weak, acid cider, wine, or feeble beer. 
On a few rare occasions he tastes meat, chiefly veal. 
Bad tobacco, and coarse brandy are among his luxu- 
ries. His clothing is scanty, his house is comfortless 
within, and too frequently a wattled mud plastered 
hut. On the whole, the nature of his food is far 
inferior to that of the English agricultural labourer, 
with the comfort and cleanliness of whose dwelling 
his own will bear no comparison. 

Like the English labourer, life for him is one 
continued struggle to enable him to keep life and 
soul together ; but proprietor and lord of a little 
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patch of ground he enjoys profound contentment, 
so long as increased exertion and unremitting in- 
dustry will enable him to keep pace with the exigen- 
cies of an increasing family, and the growing 
barrenness of an ill cultivated soil. 

The contentment of the rural population— arising 
from the conviction, however erroneous, that all has 
been done which legislation can towards individual 
prosperity — will only be disturbed by the actual 
pressure of necessity. 

Some twenty millions of the population (including 
families) are interested by possession, however frac- 
tional in the soil. So long, therefore, as the culti- 
vator, lord of a portion of its surface, is able to 
make head through frugality or perseverance, against 
the increase of population, and the stationary pro- 
ductiveness or actual impoverishment of his fields, — 
a state of things inevitably limited, — the hardships 
of his condition inspire no more political discon- 
tent than the disadvantages of climate, whilst the 
absorbing nature of his exertions, or the penury 
which accompanies relaxation in them, forbids all 
acquisition of enlightenment through any self- 
directed effort. 

For such limited progress as the rustic makes, as 
well as for the future amelioration of a condition, 
endurable now, but which in time must cease to 
be so, he is, and must be, indebted to the inhabi- 
tants of the towns. 

This minority, which politically, as much consti- 
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tutes France as the citizens of Sparta did Lacede- 
mon, or the whites of New Orleans or Carolina, 
those states of the union, enjoys as it has been 
observed, an undue share of the national wealth 
as compared with the rural community, and is 
distinguished by a less equal repartition of this 
aggregate amongst its members. 

Hence the contentment of the villages is unknown 
to the inhabitants of the towns, and especially in 
those whose size affords the most salient inequalities 
of wealth or poverty. 

A better rate of wages, allowing greater leisure, 
misery in contrast with opulence and luxury, concen- 
tration and consequent intercommunication, leaven 
with restlessness and discontent, the masses of this 
" France of the towns and cities ;" and to the impul- 
sive tendency they generate, the enlightenment and 
knowledge (almost exclusively comprised, if still 
sparingly diffused amongst its members,) is daily 
giving a more hopeful direction, and will no doubt 
ultimately guide in a course beneficial to the whole 
community. 

This division of the French people, though better 
represented than the rural populations, and though 
having made notable progress in self-government, is 
yet but in the most limited sense self-governed. 

Proportionately to the respective distribution of 
property in France and in the United Kingdom, the 
mere elective qualification may be said to exceed 
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that, which in the latter country entitles to repre- 
sent a borough — at least, if in England that very 
nominal test applied merely to amount of income 
without rendering obligatory its derivation from real 
property. 

That is to say that there are more individuals in 
Great Britain possessed of £300 per annum than 
in France of the elective franchise. 

There are, in point of fact, at the highest esti- 
mate, far less than a quarter of a million of French 
electors, whilst the income tax returns establish, as 
we have seen, that there are half a million of people 
in Great Britain averaging £370 income. • 

The representation in France may hence fairly 
be accounted as exclusive as if at home none were 
entitled to vote but such as are now qualified to sit 
in the House of Commons. 

Property and mere property is therefore in France 
theoretically entrusted with any share in the govern- 
ment of the French people, and in the rural districts 
this is absolutely the case. 

But in the cities, another power — public opinion 
guided by the press — counteracts the influence of 
wealth. Without any legal controul over its legisla- 
tive omnipotence, it restrains it within certain bounds 
by threatening to convulse the whole social fabric. 
This power is directed by the intelligence of France. 
Since the expulsion of the elder Bourbon branch, 
society — or at least, that portion of it which full of 
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political vitality, is deciding the future of the inert 
rural masses— exhibits a picture of the continuous 
struggles of wealth against what has been termed 
4 'the capacities." 

The " capacities" no doubt would have prevailed 
as surely as mind prevails over matter, had it not 
been, that unluckily at a certain stage of their career, 
the " capacities" are apt to subside into capitalists, 
and to allow past opinions to be merged in present 
interests. The very government of the restoration 
was in some measure obliged to acknowledge both, 
and Louis Philippe has recognised them in the most 
practical manner, by bribing, and by playing off 
each against the other. 

Now, as it has been previously observed, France 
has attained a point of political maturity, in which 
all thought has been abandoned of governing by the 
coercion of brute -force, as was the case under the 
old monarchy — as the restoration sometimes hoped 
to have been able at some future period to effect — 
and as still happens in such absolutisms as Russia, 
Austria, or Turkey. 

When such a mode of domination becomes un- 
safe with a people, the next expedient resorted to is 
deception. The disquieting aspirations of a class 
are allayed by substitution of the shadow, or the 
word, for the substance and the thing. 

We have examples of this in certain of the 
German states, and recently in Prussia ; but even 
such a concession from the governing is an onward 
step — a conquest — for the governed. Unsubstan- 
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tial in itself it opens the precedent for, and points 
the way towards, those solid advantages from which 
intended to divert. France, under the Empire, was 
governed on this principle, but though seduced by 
the false glare of military glory, some solace to the 
national vanity might be discovered in the fact, that 
it was led astray by one of the most dazzling meteors 
of those dark times, from which the world it may 
be hoped is definitively emerging. 

By degrees, however, the gradual enlightenment 
of a minority renders it as impracticable to cajole 
as it had been found before to coerce, the nation ; 
a<yi then for a timorous, ambitious, or dishonest 
government remains nothing but the expedient of 
corrupting the few to whom the nation looks as its 
representing it. 

This phase of political existence, which we have 
long since passed, France is now going through. 
It cannot be coerced, it can no longer be led, it will 
be, and it is represented ; but by the government 
these representatives are bought, and by these repre- 
sentatives the interests of the masses are wholesale 
and in detail sold. 

For the practical acquisition of the rights, out 
of which France is juggled now, one more step 
only is required — a step in truth impending. It is 
but necessary for the masses who have now a strong 
suspicion of the fact, to discover to how great an 
extent, and by whom their interests are betrayed 
and themselves deceived. 

The corruption of the people's representatives 
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not only leads to the betrayal of popular interests, 
but presents this aggravating feature, that the people 
itself is charged with the expense of this corruption. 

Setting aside the cost of the army and navy, the 
civil government of France is carried on at more 
than six times the expense of that of the United 
Kingdom. 

France has thirty-five millions population to the 
twenty-eight of the United Kingdom, but the infe- 
riority of its commerce, wealth, manufactures, 
and especially the frugal habits and compara- 
tively small salaries of its functionaries, would lead 
one to infer that its civil administration ought qpt 
to have exceeded in cost that of our own country. 

Yet France annually pays nearly eighteen millions 
and a half pounds sterling for that object ; the 
United Kingdom hardly three ! 

If we add to it the civil administration of India, 
(which does not amount, according to the largest cal- 
culation, to more than eight or nine millions of 
pounds sterling,) for eleven or twelve millions of pounds 
sterling, the whole British Empire — with functiona- 
ries more highly paid than any in the world — and a 
population of one hundred and sixty-five millions of 
subjects, is administered ; whilst France with thirty- 
five millions of people absorbs for this purpose eigh- 
teen millions and a half I 

Fourteen and a half, at least out of these eighteen 
and a half millions, are therefore paid by the French 
people for the sole purpose of furnishing the 
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government with the means of corrupting those to 
whom the national interests are entrusted. 

Those public duties, which in the United King- 
dom are performed by less than twenty-Jive thousand 
officials, France entrusts to three hundred and 
seventy-six thousand salaried functionaries, so that 
fifteen individuals in that country are employed to 
do what in Great Britain is the official labour of 
one, who does not pass in that country, by compa- 
rison with other classes, for being over worked. 

The obvious and sole object for this monstrous 
abuse, is patronage. So long as the government 
is obliged to purchase its majorities, it is quite 
clear that the crown, and those who have iden- 
tified their interests with it, can have no wish to 
extend the representation, and so long as the 
majority of those who represent the people expect 
to be bought over, they are not likely to concur in 
lowering their own market value by encouraging 
competition, until forced into it by external pressure. 
And yet for the French people, as for every other, 
there will be no permanent safety until that exten- 
sion of franchise is obtained, which renders hopeless, 
from the want of possible means, the corruption of 
majorities — the stage which we have reached pre- 
ceding the eventual diffusion of political rights to 
all members of the community, and in which the 
influence of parties is sought to be established 
and maintained by the discussion of great national 
interests. 
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Since 1830, reform, free-trade, and a host of 
minor practical ameliorations have sprung from this 
necessity, whilst during seventeen years, the French 
chambers, like our parliaments in the last century, 
have been the theatre of struggles in which the 
masses had but little interest. 

That the representation of France must be very 
widely extended, to deprive the government of the 
means of corruption, is obvious from comparison of 
the amount of its patronage with the number of 
electors and of the intelligent class ; though, on the 
other hand, a price so excessive might seem to pro- 
mise the approximation of a time when the means 
now at its disposal must prove insufficient. 

The electors of France, probably somewhere 
above 200,000, have often been computed at 
180,000— never higher than 240,000. 

Now the present government in France has in its 
patronage 

494,500 officers directly paid at the cost of 

near sixteen millions sterling. 
149,500 monopolies yielding incomes. 

Or, altogether 644,000 remunerated offices. 

In addition to which are in its gift 287,000 hono- 
rary unpaid or indirectly lucrative appointments. 

It is true that a per centage only of these are 
habitually vacant j but then ; firstly, those who have 
voted to gain must in a great measure vote to 
retain ; secondly, expectant candidates are not the 
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least devoted ; and thirdly, it is only necessary to 
secure a majority or rather more than half. 

If in round numbers we assume half of every 
population to be adult, and half of this again to be 
male for eight millions, (which comprise all the civic 
inhabitants of France and its wealthy rural proprie- 
tors) we have from two to two and a quarter millions. 

Now, out of these two or two and a quarter mil- 
lions, whose voice their rulers might dread, nearly 
one million (or upwards of 931,000) as we have 
seen are paid or honorary government officials ! 

Whilst the law limits to some two hundred 
thousand of their numbers all recognised political 
action, — centralisation, an active police, strong for- 
tresses which gird or overawe Paris and Lyons, 
and four hundred thousand bayonets, restrain the 
remainder habitually within their legally political 
attributes which are— zero. 

It excites the surprise of some, that a government 
possessed of the intelligence required to sustain 
itself by a policy of expedients — unscrupulously 
but dexterously devised — should not have been 
tempted to resort to a straightforward and honest 
course, which would have removed all necessity for 
those political manoeuvres, which, however judici- 
ously planned and skilfully executed, ace liable to 
failure, and whose failure entails such serious dangers. 

" If," it is alleged, " the spirit of that revolution of 
1830 — which instructed by the example of the san- 
guinary preceding crisis — was cautiously bent on 
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practical reforms rather than subversive and experi- 
mental in its tendencies — if the spirit of that revolu- 
tion had been honestly carried out by those whom it 
bore to power on that implied condition — if consult- 
ing the wishes of the majority, France had been 
raised, however gradually, even to the political state 
which Great Britain had proven to be safe and prac- 
ticable, — the controlling intelligences of its govern- 
ment, and the prince who has so resolutely presided 
over them, need never have feared more than tran- 
sient deprivation of office or temporary exclusion 
from presidency of power, but at this price successive 
ministries, exempt from all fear of violent convul- 
sions might have devoted the energies wasted, to 
avert them towards great national objects, and the 
sovereign in the intervals of political ascendency 
have reposed in peace on a consolidated throne/' 

The first, but not the last of these conclusions is 
unquestionable. 

Thiers, Guizot, M0I6 and de Broglie, together 
with their former or their present associates, would 
undoubtedly have stood equal chances of office with 
a far more widely extended sphere of action, if 
France had kept pace with the spirit of the times. 

By connivance with the restrictive policy retarding 
her advance, they have risked one of those violent re- 
vulsions by which nations in a day recover all that 
years of duplicity have been employed in filching 
from them, and which might as finally have excluded 
one or all from the political scene, as subsequent 
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events banished Godoy, or the revolution of 1 830 
Polignac and his compeers, from all participation in 
their country's affairs. 

But with regard to Louis Philippe the case 
is much less clear, even notwithstanding the ex* 
ample English history affords of a throne so often 
overturned and so incessantly menaced as long 
as possessing authority too extended, but which 
since its deprivation of real political power, has 
become so firmly seated as to be proverbially the 
most secure in Europe. 

All minute investigation impresses with the con- 
viction that a moral element predominates in the 
national mind of France, which has no place in the 
spirit animating the British people, distinguished 
on the contrary by a sentiment antithetical, and 
to which that tendency which has been noticed in 
the French, (however much it may beneficially be 
modified,) will never assimilate so long as the chief 
characteristics of either people are retained. 

The aristocratic predilections of the English, how- 
ever essentially irreconciliable with absolutism, are 
naturally compatible with limited and what may 
be termed ornamental monarchy, which completes 
and crowns the insensible gradations of the social 
pyramid. In France, the spirit of equality, so gene- 
rally diffiised and deeply rooted, points towards 
republican institutions as exclusively fitted even- 
tually to satisfy the national desire. 

It is the violence, spoliation, bloodshed, dictator- 
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ship, and war, associated with republican recollec- 
tions, which still scare the cautious and the wealthy, 
and render possible monarchic institutions, but 
which have no more necessary connection with 
republican forms than Jesuitism or the inquisition 
with Christianity. 

These fears the rising generation is outgrowing, 
and the progress of enlightenment tends daily to 
dispel. 

However dark that page of ancient or medieval 
history on which the past of republics is inscribed, 
it still affords a favourable contrast to monarchic 
rule. Athens, Rome, Venice, Genoa, Florence, the 
Dutch States and Swiss Cantons, assuredly enjoyed 
no less prosperity and security than the most 
favoured monarchies of their time, whilst at least 
their example refutes the deduction that the destruc- 
tion of individual property, though a concomitant 
of the French revolution, was the necessary accom- 
paniment of republican forms. The United States 
read on this subject a lesson more practical and 
more complete, from which, if the social idiosyn- 
cracy of France be duly considered, it is more than 
probable that she will eventually profit. 

It is thus possible that the efforts of the king 
of the French, if uninterruptedly as patriotic as 
they have been selfish and dynastic, might not 
ultimately have sufficed to plant in security the 
branch he represents of that Bourbon tree which 
the tempest of revolution has so fearfully uprooted. 
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Political speculators may float on the tide of events, 
even by which overtaken ; at best they can but 
guide as they float with it, but are inevitably over* 
whelmed if they set themselves against its current. 

Though, therefore, the perpetuation in France of 
monarchic forms might not eventually have been 
secured, even by a policy sincerely liberal in its 
sovereign, it is at least certain that a contrary course 
is still less likely to conduce to the result he has 
in view ; whilst in the one case at worst, his dynasty 
might gently have been deposed — like the chamber 
of peers from its hereditary to its life long honours — 
from the offensive altitude of royalty to still indis- 
putable pre-eminence in the commonwealth — in the 
other without adding to the stability of the throne, 
he has rendered imminent the violent expulsion of 
his house. 

There was perhaps one chance for the monarchy 
Louis Philippe is so anxious to consolidate. 

If this prince, whose prodigious private fortune 
would have enabled him to vie with the most luxu- 
rious sovereigns, had accepted royalty at his own 
charge, and without being any burthen on his 
people, if he had applied that consummate ability 
and tact which has been frittered away in playing 
off party against party, and in conquering the good- 
will of cotemporary monarchs, towards furthering 
at once the interests and the glory of his country by 
progressive reform at home, and the determined 
propagandism of constitutional and representative 

r 2 
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government abroad, he might so far have identified 
his family with the liberties, renown, and prosperity 
of France as to give it — if not that consecration in 
the national esteem for generations in the Dutch com- 
mon-wealth conceded to the liberating house of 
Orange — a prestige which might have reconciled 
to obnoxious forms, and must at least have proved 
a foundation more secure than any other for a con- 
stitutional throne. 

To the personal popularity substituted for indif- 
ference or aversion would have been added populari- 
sation of a mode of government which France had 
the glory of disseminating, and perhaps even that 
deeply-rooted predilection for equality which nothing 
but the fears of certain classes keep in check, might 
have overlooked in favour of a race, the formal and 
hereditary supremacy, of the distinctions between 
which and republican presidency, they were not 
perpetually reminded by the impedimentary nature 
of the institution, and by the onerous weight of 
a civil list. 

What intelligent man is there in England who 
would exchange his shop-board for the throne of the 
Guelphs if — whatever his opinion of the intrinsic 
value of these measures— emancipation, reform, and 
free-trade were still in the womb of time, and 
that the sovereign of England were understood to 
offer the chief obstacle to their accomplishment ? 

Yet such is the position in which Louis Philippe 
finds himself. Tt is true that in Great Britain the 
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part of royalty needs only to be passive. Since the 
crown has abstained from political interference, all 
animosity against it has died away. But in France 
something more is required. It will not suffice that 
the sovereign should refrain from injurious inter- 
ference, he has in his character of king, and espe- 
cially of Bourbon, antipathies to conquer and preju- 
dices to overcome, which nothing but palpable as 
well solid benefits can nationally overcome and 
permanently triumph over. 

Now Louis Philippe has not contented himself 
even with a passive policy, but his influence on the 
national destinies, (salutary through its restrictive 
character for a season) has proven in the long run 
actively detrimental, both to the internal interests 
and the foreign credit of his people. 

If in the preceding lines, the writer has appeared 
to personify the government of France in the French 
king, it is because Louis Philippe, more than 
any sovereign in Europe, except the Emperor 
Nicholas, governs as well as reigns. 

Though things have taken place in France which 
Louis Philippe has not succeeded in preventing, — in 
the same manner as they occur in Russia, without 
the knowledge or concurrence, of the Tsar — the 
French king has yet, through undeniable skill and 
a political tact unscrupulously exercised, succeeded 
in acquiring an influence little less marked over the 
affairs of France, than the hereditary attributes of 
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autocracy and an imperious will have assigned 
to the Emperor Nicholas in his dominions. 

The tsar and the king do not, it is true, monopo- 
lise, though arrogating or appropriating so large 
a share of government, but Nicholas, so frequently 
deceived, has tools, and Louis Philippe who often 
fails in deceiving — more frequently accomplices. 

There are many ways of accounting for the dire- 
liction of duty which this complicity implies, but 
no argument which can be adduced in extenuation 
of it. With respect to the king of the French, 
some excuse exists for his tortuous conduct, in 
the doubt which has been acknowledged of the 
eventual safety of his crown, even had his policy been 
straightforward ; but this avowal though an excuse 
for him, which does not apply to his ministers or 
his majorities, leads to an inference, which is in 
fact a key to the political condition of France, viz., 
that there exist two distinct and conflicting interests, 
one national — the other dynastic. 

" But," says the partisan of the juste millieu, " do 
you forget what these men are on whom you charge 
complicity with Louis Philippe? Do you forget 
the circumstances in which he was placed ?" 

Under the restoration when a race " which had 
forgotten nothing, learned nothing," — except the 
services of its adherents was oscillating between 
a stationary and a retrogressive policy, was it not 
the capitalists, men of letters, journalists, and shop- 
keepers — was it not those political veterans en- 
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dowed with more experience than enthusiasm, as you 
would say, who kept alive that opposition which 
accustomed the French people to parliamentary 
forms? who never allowed its just discontent to 
slumber, and made the revolution of July at last ? 

" That is to say," interrupts the republican, " who 
planned, plotted, and declaimed, who prepared that 
revolution ; * who let I would wait on, I dare not/ 
who laid the train and left the people to fire it ? 
where were they when Marmont's batteries, squad- 
rons, and battalions were in the streets and squares 
of Paris ? Where was Louis Philippe ? hidden at 
Raincy. 

" Where were all those who have since been borne 
to power on the tide of revolution ? Where were 
Guizot, Mole, Casimir, Perrier, Sebastiani, Thiers, 
Dupin, and OdiUon Barrot? Not only absent 
from the struggle, but actually recording their dis- 
belief in its successful issue. So far from acting 
they were without even faith in those who acted 1" 

" But Armand Carrel," retorts the advocate of 
the system, the votary of the pensee immuable — 
" Armand Carrel himself, that most chivalrous and 
fiery of republicans, was one of those who equally 
expressed his incredulity in the popular success." 

" Armand Carrel," replies the republican, " if in 
error then, was at least even ready to seal his con- 
victions with his blood. But others of our party, 
no less illustrious, of whom it may suffice to call 
Audry de Puyraveau, Lafayette, the Aragos, both 
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believed and acted. They staked their heads in the 
great game, they were in the ranks of the enthusiast, 
operative, and republican, fighting and triumphing, 
whilst Louis Philippe had turned his horses' heads 
to fly the fortune thrust upon him, and whilst those 
who have since profited by victory were hidden in 
cellars, attics, suburbs, and back rooms! Your 
men of the juste millieu, your doctrinaires, your 
speculators on the Bourse , your shopkeeper of the 
palais royal, who for aught they dared, would have 
let Charles X. ride rough shod over us, came 
forward at the eleventh hour when victory had 
declared itself, to hustle the combatant into the back 
ground and appropriate all he had conquered. Is 
this to be denied ?" 

" 1 have no wish to deny it. I cannot perhaps 
claim for them active participation in the actual 
collision — I will concede to you that they did not 
foresee its success when it broke out — how should 
they, unparalleled as it was ; and not believing, why 
should they have joined in it ?" 

" But you have admitted that if they took no part 
in the brute struggle they had prepared, and after- 
wards appropriated and directed the revolution. 
Was not their share thus on the whole, that of 
reason and of intellect, and can you on the other 
hand deny, if Louis Philippe, and the classes who 
have since upheld him, had. left in the hands of the 
victors of the barricades the reins of government, 
that these men in their ignorance would have 
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plunged France into foreign war and intestine 
turmoil, which must have proved more fatal to 
its liberties and prosperity than even Polignac's coup 
d'etat if unresisted ? 

" Admitting/ 9 says the republican, " that the 
masses were incapable of profiting by their victory — 
as in one sense they proved themselves by surrender- 
ing it into your hands — what was the implied condi- 
tion on which they entrusted the sovereign and 
legislative power to Louis Philippe and the middle 
classes ? Was it not that those to whom they aban- 
doned it should become the executors of the achieved 
revolution, and was not the spirit of that revolution 
made manifest and acknowledged when Louis Phi- 
lippe and his juste millieu accepted and proclaimed 
a throne surrounded by republican institutions ? Now 
how has that trust been fulfilled ? What has been 
the development of those liberties, of which the 
people surrendered the regulation into the hands of 
Louis Philippe and the electoral body? In what 
is France better off seventeen years after its revolu- 
tion than when it took place ?" 

" The charter has become a truth," replies the 
man of the just4 millieu — " the prosperity of France, 
as proved by the extension of its manufactories and 
the augmentation of its commerce, from fifty to 
ninety seven millions of pounds sterling, and the 
representation of France increased from eighty 
thousand to double or treble that number of elec- 
tors." 
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" That is to say," observes the republican, " that 
in favour of progressive liberty, you can boast 
one solitary enactment, made directly after the 
revolution, rather as an immediate instalment than 
in subsequent fulfilment of your promises." 

" You changed the qualification of elegibility from 
the payment of £12 taxes to £10. If the number 
of electors has doubled, it has been through the 
growing prosperity of the country, for you refused 
the specific proposition at the time to double the 
number of the electors. Two pounds in twelve 
diminution is all you have done to extend rights 
of political citizenship amongst the French people* 
But that which you have left undone, that which 
you have actually perpetrated to curtail the liberties 
it surrendered to your keeping, forms a dark and 
important catalogue. As to its growing prosperity, 
that you could not prevent during the last seventeen 
of two and thirty years of uninterrupted peace after 
exhausting wars. It has progressed, not through, 
but in spite of the redoubled taxation with which 
you load, and of the policy by which cramp it. 
What have you done towards it ? Have you given 
it the improved means of communication it has paid 
for ? Have you not deteriorated the character of 
its manufactures by a protective system often more 
barbarous than ever you believed in? Have you 
increased its commercial navy? Have you not 
deprived the manufacturer of his tools by attempting 
to bolster up the interests of a few forest proprietors 
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and iron masters, who paid you by their votes? 
Have you ever had a thought for the national advan- 
tage, or beyond playing off against each other, 
or conciliating the wine grower of Bordeaux, the 
manufacturer of Lyons, the ship owner of Nantes ? 
How then can you pretend to the credit of that 
increased prosperity, and can any sane man doubt 
that if its regulation had been guided by general 
interests instead of special considerations, that it 
would have been still greater ? 

"You say the people were too ignorant to be 
intrusted with the franchise, what have you done to 
instruct and elevate the people? Have you ex- 
tended this privilege to the many or to the enlight- 
ened? No, you restrict it to the few and rich. 
Where is the liberty of the press we conquered 
at the barricades? Where has the civil liberty 
of the subject been augmented ? The one is cur- 
tailed of its fair proportions, and to the other 
the bands of disguised club-men — the " assomeurs" 
of the police who knock down peaceful citizens and 
the " agents provocateurs" distributing incendiary 
papers to have the opportunity of making victims, 
afford an unanswerable reply. 

" Now, after seventeen years what is the picture 
France presents ? 

" An increase of taxation almost in the proportion 
than since the war Great Britain has been diminish- 
ing her's — from thirty-eight millions under the 
restoration to fifty-four under Louis Philippe — the 
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liberty of publication restricted by ruinous securi- 
ties pre- ex acted, and heavy subsequent penalties, 
political caricature forbidden — forty-three in every 
forty- four male adult Frenchmen, without more 
share in self-government or self-taxation than the 
beasts of the field, and a system of corruption and 
patronage at their charge matured to keep them 
if they will submit to it ever more in that condition. 

w For this state of things, we — the people — have a 
right to accuse of complicity with Louis Philippe, 
not only the Doctrinaires, not only all who have, 
under whatever denomination, participated in power, 
but the wealthy classes, and electoral and parlia- 
mentary majorities. 

" Before the three days of July, we have men like 
Guizot, Mol£, Dupin, Villemain, and De Broglie — 
from the professor's chair — from the tribune — from 
the columns of the press — stern in their denuncia- 
tion of the corruption of that day, or unwearying 
in their attempts to popularise constitutional 
self-government. 

" We have Thiers in the " National," advocating 
ultra-democratical ideas, to be realised through re- 
vival and conjunction of the principles of the young 
republic, with the glorious and energetic activity of 
the empire. We have three-fourths of the opposition 
— we have three-fourths of the press, from the " Jcwr- 
nal des Debats" to the " National" — from Thiers, 
Guizot, Mignet, Salvandy, on the grave page of his- 
tory, to Victor Hugo in the drama, and Berenger, 
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the chansonnier, in his songs, teaching us to exact, 
and promising that we should obtain, forms of free 
self-government, which — whether or not resembling 
— by common accord were to exceed in liberality 
those of church-ridden and aristocratic England. 

" After that revolution, what do we find but each 
unteaching the lesson he had inculcated, and acting 
in unblushing contradiction to the convictions he 
had ostentatiously recorded ? 

" The puritanical Guizot and his school, who had 
preached the example of Great Britain, in the lan- 
guage of Geneva, give us of the British constitution 
only its oligarchic elements, degraded in their hands 
from an aristocratic oligarchy to an oligarchy of 
wealth of the counter and of the " Bourgeoisie ;'* — 
but of* the extended representation —of the freedom 
of the press — and of the personal liberty of Great 
Britain — nothing 1 

" Proud, austere, and incorruptible in seeming, this 
man has, within a few months, lowered the dignity 
of that France, which once spoke trumpet-tongued 
in Madrid, Rome, and Vienna, to the intrigues of a 
brothel at the court of Spain, to connivance with 
Austrian tyranny abroad, and with the proven dis- 
honesty at home of colleagues in its dishonoured 
cabinet. We have Thiers — the fiery tribune of the 
people — the ardent promulgator of unbounded free- 
dom the apologist of Danton and panegyrist of the 
mountain — become monarchical and aristocratic — 
* giving and executing/ as Cormenin says, ' pitiless 
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instructions, associating his name with the declara- 
tion of a state of siege in Paris, with the massacres of 
Lyons, with the exploits of the rue Transnonain — 
with the incarcerations of Mount St. Michel, with 
the laws on associations, on street cries, on the as- 
sizes and the public papers, in short, with all the laws 
which have tended to restrain the press, to influence 
juries, and occasion the dissolution of the National 
Guard/ 

" We have Duchatel, whose labours had awakened 
us to the advantages of commercial liberality, become 
the instrument of suicidal restriction ; we have Hu- 
mann exhorting to retrenchment, and then acting as 
the tool of unparalleled expenditure— Charles Dupin, 
who has done so much to remove our prejudices 
against England, fanning the flame of Anglo-Phobia, 
and Beaumont and De Tocqueville, the energetic 
denunciators of negro slavery, voting to please the 
slave-traders of Nantes. 

" We have the " Debats" whose owner, Bertin de 
Vaux, a peerage purchases, and the " Presse" whose 
proprietor has been bargaining for a peerage, support- 
ing the encroachments of one throne, after contribut- 
ing to overthrow another — the " Commerce" and the 
" Constitutionel" following the fortunes of Thiers. 
It is not only the paper, or the significance of the 
banner — their title — which alters, or the writers who 
desert it, but they are no less versatile in their con- 
victions, no less shameless in their versatility. Emile 
de Girardin boasts openly of the subsidy he receives 
to advocate Russian interests in his columns ; the 
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muse of Victor Hugo is extinguished beneath the 
coronet of the peer ; and that irrepressible spirit of 
Berenger, which no persecution could quell, is 
quenched in the torpedo-like embrace of the royalty 
he helped to establish. 

" Step by step these men — the £90 electors who 
elect — the deputies elected to constitute the majori- 
ties which ministers buy, and the ministers who 
purchase them, are joint participators with Louis 
Philippe in one stupendous breach of trust, which 
involves a double aspect and a double motive. In- 
ternally, the betrayal of France's interests, moral and 
material; externally, the sacrifice of her honour. 
Inspired in these majorities of a minority, by the 
desire to uphold a state of things in which they ex- 
clusively represent the masses, — and in the sove- 
reign by the dynastic fear of augmenting those so 
willing to be bought, but so hard to satisfy; and by 
the dynastic hope of purchasing a humble place — 
even if the last — for the house of Orleans amongst 
hereditary princes, on the condition of keeping 
France out of that pre-eminent position which, un- 
less forced to belie her history and aspirations, she 
must occupy amongst continental nations now. What 
have you to urge in mitigation of this charge ?" 

" Attribute to us," says the embarrassed Doctri- 
naire, " what you will, ascribe to us what motives 
you may choose, you cannot, at least, deny that we 
preserved the impetuous ignorance of France from 
plunging into war with England, which must have 
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left you at its close politically more backward than 
even now." And this pretension of the Doetrinaire, 
which his wily monarch, no less than his accom- 
plices, may fairly arrogate (however unsatisfactory 
to his republican colloquist,) is sufficiently well 
founded — the long conciliatory policy towards Great 
Britain, by whatever intent inspired, selfish or pa- 
triotic, has exercised an influence sufficiently benefi- 
cial and important on the destinies of France, to 
compensate, in the writer's estimation, the manifold 
transgressions and derelictions of the past. But 
since the restrictive action, which redeemed so much, 
has ceased, both to be required and exercised, it 
cannot longer be held to mitigate the present, or 
excuse the future. 

France, ardent, ignorant, and blind, left to itself 
in 1830, might have been now a tempest-beaten 
wreck. Self, pelf, and love of lucre at the helm, 
guided the barque of state through shoals and quick- 
sands, with instinct egotistically unerring : but 
that peril past, persist in steering the vessel far out 
of its legitimate course, and — rather than resign its 
guidance, or give it a direction less dishonest, — 
amongst fresh rocks and breakers, to render urgent 
their pilotship anew. 

Louis Philippe, and those who assisted him so 
long to hold in leash the fierce prejudice and incon- 
siderate pugnacity of France, are preparing now to 
hound her on, should she show symptoms of demand- 
ing, — as she may soon demand, in tones which kings 
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and chambers both must answer, — the liberties, re- 
trenchment, and reforms withheld. 

In the first years succeeding 1830, the m dis- 
criminating spirit of war, invoked even against 
despotism, might have involved a quarrel, by 
which, whatever its issue, Great Britain and 
France, civilisation and freedom, must have suffered, 
and by which absolutism and obscurantism must 
have gained. 

It seems in contemplation whenever the vibra- 
tion of the coming earthquake disturbes the ill-sup- 
ported throne of the citizen king — whenever minis- 
ters feel the portfolios slipping through their slimy 
fingers, whenever majorities become too exacting or 
too honest, to divert the popular wrath from its legiti- 
mate objects towards a channel from which long re- 
strained, but into which now assiduously attempted 
to be directed. 

This attempt, if made, one may venture to 
predict will terminate in the confusion of its 
authors. France, which if loosed in 1830, on 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, or the Rhine, might have 
fastened on Great Britain its fratricidal fang — roused 
in 1847 against that country, would turn upon 
those absolutisms Louis Philippe seeks to propitiate, 
and involve the cabinets to whom the interests and 
the honour of France have been so long betrayed 
in common ruin with those betraying her. 

The unpopularity of England on the continent 
has been a natural consequence of our alliances and 
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treaties with cabinets, against the nations they 
oppress. 

The government of France, — distrusted if endured 
— by parading our alliance, roused popular suspicion 
against us, but since that government has gained 
no credit as time progressed, its recent enmity 
speaks with the masses for us, and favours the 
impression, forced by growing enlightenment on the 
public mind, as the dawn of interknowledge revolves 
into familiar forms the objects which loomed spectre- 
like in the gloom of its preceding twilight. 

To hold " the friends of our friends as our friends, 
the enemies of our enemies as our enemies " is a 
proverbial axiom . With the impulsive feeling of our 
Gallic neighbours this tendency to connect in their 
suspicion or dislike, all proceeding from its objects, 
is peculiarly strong ; as the following anecdote may 
illustrate. 

A few years since the Regie issued packets of 
cheroots. 

What is the Regie ? perhaps asks the reader. 

The Regie is the tobacco monopoly, which pos- 
sesses the exclusive right of manufacturing and 
vending all tobaccos native or foreign, and as its 
best mixtures and manufactures were a short time 
ago intolerably bad, it was long after the revolution 
illegal for any Frenchman to smoke a good cigar, 
an arbitrary restriction which it is true, that prac- 
tical moralist in commercial economy — the smuggler 
— took upon himself to modify. Lest the reader 
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should ask 3gain how such an institution was per- 
mitted to exist under a government, which if grasp- 
ing, had no wish to be vexatious, it must be 
explained that the tobacco monopoly forms a part 
of that vast system of patronage which renders 
the civil government of France six times more 
costly than that of the United Kingdom, and 
enables Louis Philippe to purchase deputies and 
electors. 

The Regie employs or pensions upwards of two 
thousand officials, but it has besides in its gift 
between five and six thousand lucrative agencies in 
which alone tobacco is allowed to be retailed. This 
explained, let us proceed. The Regie had issued, it 
has been said, a few cheroots, a cigar wider at one 
end than the other, and which commonly draws 
best by lighting the smaller end and inserting the 
larger in the mouth, a practice at once resorted 
to by the public. 

A gentleman who had been absent for some time, 
walked into a cafe and lighted one, in what he con- 
ceived the orthodox manner. 

Dark looks were cast at him, threats muttered 
and moustachios fiercely twirled at the most pliant 
and pacific of living men. 

We will not brook the presence here of the 
" Seides du pouvoir" 

" They shall not puff insult in our faces," said 
another, till the waiter hurriedly pointed out that the 

s 2 
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cause of offence was the end at which he had lighted 
his cigar. 

" God hless me," thought the intruder, " I am no 
Seide du pouvoir, I have but faint expectations of 
the cross, I will immediately conform. A white 
hat bespoke Carlism once, the imperial on the chin 
has been held to denote the sans-cullotte, a man, 
however villanous his face, gives offence by turn- 
ing * his back towards you, why should there 
not be a sign or courtesy in a cigar end ? I will 
conform ." Impressed with, and practising this lesson 
in the next cafe he visited, he was accosted by a 
friend. 

" My dear D if you don't wish to suffer in 

the estimation of your friends — to injure your busi- 
ness, to shock your neighbours and our friend the 
deputy — if you have not given up all hopes of 
the legion of honor — if you don't wish to pass for a 
brouillon an ecervelU — a republican, do for God's 
sake light your cigar at the right end." 

"The right end I I might as well seek for the 
right creed on the dictum of contending sects," said 
the despairing conformist. 

It proved that the Regie finding its first issue 
suited to the public taste, which it is not too dili- 
gent in consulting, had indulged it with a fresh 
supply, but this time appending to each packet 
directions too imperatively worded to " smoke by the 
broad end." * 
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Now, though superfluous, since enjoining prac- 
tice already universal, these instructions engen- 
dered a fierce spirit of resistance. 

" What !" said La Jeune France, " shall we be 
dictated to which end of our cigars to light, which 
not? No, by the glorious memory of the three 
days, the label says smoke by the broad end, we'll 
smoke by the narrow !" The quarrels of the Greek 
church about signing the cross with two fingers or 
with three — or of the right end of the egg in 
Lilliput, were scarce more violent or more general. 
Resistance spread, some insidious motive was sus- 
pected on the part of the Regie, and all men who 
were not electors, eligible, limbs of the system, or 
belonging in esse or futuro to the million of officials 
who administer France, took up the narrow-end 
view, which though the least convenient, had this 
primd. facie recommendation, that the authorities had 
enjoined the broad end to be smoked through. 

It would be hard to say — considering its just 
causes of distrust — whether this deduction of the 
public was most logical or obstinate, but be that as 
it may, the writer has a shrewd suspicion that a 
similar conclusion will be come to even by that por- 
tion of the people once most bitter against England, 
if counting on this feeling its government should 
seek to excite it to hostility against her. 

Having dwelt thus briefly on the government and 
administration of France, which, in attempting the 
most general description, it was indispensable to 
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notice, there is a point connected with the distribu- 
tion of property in that country to which the writer 
must advert before proceeding to a summary of its 
condition. 

France, with a repartition so minute of wealth that 
her soil is split, as we have seen, into near eleven 
millions of distinct properties, and owned actually 
or in prospective by twenty millions of proprietors 
and their families, has rather more paupers than 
Great Britain. 

Malte Brun estimated at two millions, when 
the population was under thirty-four, the number of 
paupers. 

In 1 844-5, the total number of paupers receiving 
relief in the United Kingdom was considerably 
under a million and a half (about 1 ,425,000) . 

This gives us for France one pauper in every 
seventeen in the United Kingdom, one pauper in 
every twenty individuals. 

It is true that if the unrelieved poor in Ireland 
and Scotland be taken into account, this amount 
in the United Kingdom would probably swell to at 
least three millions, of which Ireland would contri- 
bute nearly half. 

But the same remark will apply to France, for 
though of her population, none (out of the category 
of recorded pauperism) live in the penury of a great 
portion of the Irish peasantry, at least a counter- 
vailing number are worse fed, housed, and clothed, 
than the recognised pauper in Great Britain. 
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Whether, therefore, we measure by the test of 
avowed and dependent destitution, or of habitual 
and unobtrusive privation, there is still reason to 
believe that the proportions registered by the British 
Poor Law Commissioners and the French fisc would 
not materially differ if extended to the collective 
poverty of the two kingdoms. 

It hence appears that though in France there are 
few rich compared with Great Britain, there are at 
least as many poor, whilst the middle class, though 
more numerous in France than in any other Euro- 
pean country, is quite inconsiderable when con- 
trasted with our own. 

In France, where so to say, there are no rich, 
where several millions of proprietors have incomes 
under £7 : 4s. per annum, and where property seems 
to have been divided as far as it would go, the 
existence of two millions of paupers seems to 
argue that legislation having done all that is practi- 
cable to equalise the gifts of fortune, the aggregate 
national wealth falls short in the attempt. 

In the United Kingdom, where according to the 
income tax returns, half a million of individuals 
each absorb the wages on which ten of the most 
highly paid agricultural labourers feed their fami- 
lies — where it is computed that if the national 
income was equally divided, £65, £70, or even £78 
would fall to the share of each adult British male 
(whilst France could only yield from £31 to £35) — 
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in the United Kingdom, whose condition would 
alone of any country of the old world admit of 
there being no poor, and at the same time many rich — 
no such effort has been made. 

May not a future generation judge that the rulers 
of the one country have herein sinned by commis- 
sion — of the other by omission ? 

Will it not appear that the attempt to diffuse 
property in France before sufficient existed to permit 
of universal competence, had cramped and retarded 
that amount of collective accumulation, its indis- 
pensable condition, and that on the other hand in 
Great Britain, where this condition had been ful- 
filled it was equally ungenerous and unwise to 
neglect all solicitude upon this point ? 

Lest misunderstood by all manner of conserva- 
tives and political economists, from whom the allu- 
sion in the preceding sentence may elicit the 
indignant denial that any interference in the distri- 
bution of property can prove otherwise than vision- 
ary — impracticable — injurious to its object — let 
the writer here at once remind the reader that 
the great bulk of the taxation of this wealthy 
empire falls on its poor, and daily helps to weigh 
down into helpless indigence those struggling on the 
brink of pauperism — a fact sufficiently suggestive 
without further comment. 

To judge with any approach to accuracy, in sum- 
ming up the most salient feature of the actual 
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condition of France, it is necessary to establish 
distinct scales of comparison. We must not only 
note its present power, wealth, freedom, and enlight- 
enment, but contrast its advancement in these 
particulars, on the one hand, with that of more 
arbitrarily governed, on the other, with the condition 
of more liberal states. 

We must contrast the present with the past, 
to judge in how far it is progressive, and lastly, to 
form a fair estimate of what has been achieved 
by the national industry and energy, recapitulate, 
besides its conquests, the impediments, its rulers 
have upreared against it. 

Unhappily this distinction will be little invidious 
to the government of France, as the interference of 
all governments upon record has proved usually 
impedimentary to the prosperity of the governed. 

France, with the natural advantages of an extent, 
homogenity and concentration of population unpa- 
ralleled in Europe, with a vast extent of sea coast 
with a moderately favourable climate and fruitful 
soil, has become, from an abject despotism and 
bankrupt monarchy — in sixty years — the weal- 
thiest, most powerful, and (if we except a few small 
nations) the most liberally governed state on the 
European continent. 

Its form of government representative and re- 1 

sponsible — if arbitrary and exclusive beside that of 
the United States and of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain — is more liberal than any other on the 
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European continent if the small states of Switzer- 
land, Norway, and Belgium be excepted. 

f 1. In the United States every free adult 
male shares in the government. 

2. In Switzerland nearly every adult male. 

3. In Norway a large proportion of the 
population. 

4. In the United Kingdom about one in 
every seven adult males. 

5. In Belgium about one in every twenty -one. 

6. In France from one in forty -four to one 
in thirty-six. 

7 . In Sweden, whose government has long 
been practically more free, representative re- 
forms are in progress which may soon assign 
to her a higher rank. 

8. We have Holland, whose representation 
is indirect, contracted and oligarchic. 

N States with constitutions more 
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9. Greece. 



or less liberal, but too much 



10. Portugal. ) disturbed by violence to ad- 

1 1 . Spain. mit of their practical or uni- 

t form action. 

12. In this category we may place the South 
^American republics. 

It would of course be idle to compare with France 
the remaining states with nominal constitutions like 
that of Prussia, in which no real check exists on 
the arbitrary power of the crown, which can either, 
without violating the letter of that compact, in 
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cases of which it is the sole arbiter, raise taxes 
independently of representative assemblies, keep 
them unconvened at its discretion, and hinder the 
expression of public opinion by the censorship, 
which, instead of punishing when the mischief is 
done, prevents altogether the publication of opinions 
hostile to it. 

France, in liberality of government, ranks there- 
fore (amongst states of sufficient magnitude to be 
independent of their neighbours as well as free) 
next to the United States and Great Britain. 

Its forms are progressive, the electoral qualifica- 
tion which under the elder Bourbons was £12, 
having been by the law of 1831 reduced to £8, 
the number of electors augmented from eighty to 
about two hundred thousand. 

To its government — the government it made in 
1830, not one imposed upon it by the calamities of 
war — it owes nothing of this extension of the fran- 
chise. On the contrary, ministerial attempts were 
made to contract even this limited reduction in the 
qualification, but to that government France owes the 
arbitrary laws which — if there exist no censorship 
utterly to prevent, — restrain the expression of 
popular feeling by the exaction of heavy securi- 
ties from, and the infliction of ruinous penalties on 
the press, and to that government it owes the 
development of a gigantic system of corruption which 
temporarily impedes reform, and trammels, if it 
cannot hinder its prosperity. 
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The French people have secured the even-handed 
and impartial administration of justice. In civil 
cases of complicated intricacy, its decisions may 
be wanting in the profundity which British and 
American courts of equity display, but the delays 
which so often practically render the equity of these 
decisions a mockery in this country are unknown. 
In criminal cases the tendency may be exhibited 
rather to risk punishing the innocent than to allow 
the escape of the guilty, whilst in England, the 
criminal is rather allowed to escape than the punish- 
ment of the innocent hazarded ; but the integrity 
and incorruptibility of those who administer the law 
is as much above suspicion as in Great Biitain. 

In political cases a bias in favour of authority 
exists, perhaps now unknown in Great Britain, but 
within a few years strikingly exemplified, and from 
which we can hardly dare to boast Ireland at the 
present day to be entirely free. ' 

In no other constitutional state of the continent 
is the law so impartially administered. In some 
corruption, in others political or local influence, 
more or less warping its even-handed tenour, whilst in 
all absolutisms — utterly unknown, towards political 
offenders — it is characterised in civil and criminal 
cases by the most gross perversion, varying from the 
facility of bribing with discretion, and tact, as in 
Prussia, the highest courts of appeal to the open 
sale of justice as in Russia, where the suitor goes 
direct to the judge and bargains without further 
circumlocution. 
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To its government France owes in the administra- 
tion of the law the merciless view taken in criminal 
cases through the persecutive zeal with which its 
agents prosecute, and in political trials the bias 
which it has retained in its hands the means of im- 
parting, by keeping the law officers poor, and hold- 
ing at its disposal direct promotion and indirect 
suspension. v 

In the diffusion of knowledge (if we may judge 
of its amount by the quantity printed and read) 
France is behind the United States and the United 
Kingdom.* 

In the United States are annually printed 75 
million newspapers. 

In the United Kingdom 60 millions. 

In France probably less than one-fourth the quan- 
tity of matter contained in the above named figure. 

It is true that the amount of information con- 
veyed through the press, which in France cannot be 
computed higher than one-fifth of that of the 
United Kingdom, one-tenth that of the United 
States, is concentred in a smaller number of readers. 

* Reference to the appendix will show the amount of 
printed matter in books to be utterly inconsiderable compared 
with that contained in the productions of the periodic press 
wherever unfettered and extended. 

The books annually published in Great Britain, for instance 
(say 300O vols.) do not give more than 2G millions of sheets, 
the matter contained in periodicals would be as 360 millions of 
such sheets ! See appendix. 
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As compared with countries of the European 
continent the press of France enjoys pre-eminence 
which cannot be disputed. France thinks and 
writes, if she does not publish for Belgium, and for 
the drawing rooms of one half of the continent. 

Germany alone can apparently be placed in com- 
petition with her ; including under that denomina- 
tion the Austrian and Prussian dominions, Germany 
publishes more books than either the United King- 
dom or France,* but the book-produce constitutes 
only a small item of the productions of the press, 
the amount printed is more diffused, and throughout 
the German States a censorship varying in rigour 
diminishes the instructive value of all publications 
by prohibition of political disquisition and diversion 
of the public taste into channels frivolous or barren. 

France, in the means of enlightenment it enjoys, 
holds therefore a middle place between the United 
States and Great Britain, where instruction and the 
press are free, and the central and eastern continent 
of Europe, in which permission of the censorship 
being an indispensable preliminary, nothing unpala- 
table to the government or its police can possibly see 
the light. In France, any thing — subject to the 
consequence of subsequent punishment — may be 
published in a book, and anything on the same 
condition by a rich man in a newspaper. 

* The Leipsic catalogue gives for one quarter 4,000 books, 
but of these three fifths are pamphlets and serials, making 
6,400 annually, or about 76 millions of sheets. 
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The amount of information thus afforded is pro- 
gressive, and the restrictions on publication have been 
lessened. Nearly double the quantity issued from 
the French press in 1816 was published in 1843, 
whilst the security of £8,000, in the establish- 
ment of a daily paper (exacted by the restora- 
tion to meet possible fines,) has been diminished to 
£4,000. 

Towards this result France owes to the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe the enactment of the follow- 
ing laws which impede the freedom of the press 
unshackled by the fall of the elder Bourbons. 

" All personal dispraise of the sovereign, or the 
Chambers, or abuse of an established law, rendered 
punishable by fines, discretionary J|^ to £4,000 and 
twenty years imprisonment. 

" Seizure of obnoxious newspapers at the post- 
office, by which part of the preventive effects 
of the censorship is accomplished. 

u Prosecution by Procureur general without pre- 
vious indictment l^fore court of instruction. Trial 
before the peers nominated by the king, and whose 
votes and deliberations may not be published in 
such case. Prohibition to liquidate the fine imposed 
through subscription, and above all, exaction of the 
security of £4,000 (at first £2,000),— of which one 
third must be the bon& fide property of the editor, 
— before a daily paper can by law be published in 
the metropolis." 
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France has achieved a degree of material pro- 
sperity unparalleled upon the continent of Europe, 
as proven hy the extent of its revenue, com- 
merce, and the quality of food which its inha- 
bitants consume. 

As compared with the United Kingdom and the 
United States — 

The population of the United States consumes 
(including pork) , more than double the animal food 
which the United Kingdom averages, and a rather 
larger amount of colonial produce (sugar, 19 lbs., 
tea, r l lb., coffee, 6£lbs.) The United Statesman 
has a choice of foods. 

The population of the United Kingdom is fed on 
meat, wheat, and colonial produce, to the extent of 
about 336 lbs. of wheat, from 77 to 113 lbs. meat, 
19 lbs. sugar, 1 lb. 9oz. tea, and near \\ lb. coffee. 
The inhabitant of the British isles with a sufficiency 
of wheat, lives to a great extent on animal food. 

The average consumption of each individual in 
France we have seen to be, wheat, 361 lbs., sugar, 
6 to 7 J lbs., coffee, 2 lbs., — meat constituting an 
inconsiderable item of nourishment, except in large 
towns. 

The population of France may therefore be taken 
as using wheat as the predominant article of human 
food. 

If we now compare France with the great hulk of 
the remaining continent — with Austria, Prussia, 
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Germany and Russia, we shall find these populations 
living chiefly on those inferior grains or roots, rye, 
buckwheat, barley, and potatoes. 

In these countries, the classes only feed on wheat 
and consume colonial produce which in France con- 
sume meat. 

That the condition of the French people is in this 
respect progressive, all accounts of it, previous to 
the revolution, abundantly testify. At that period 
it was probably the same, as now in the above 
named countries. Animal food it is true, diminish- 
ing in quality, furnishes an exception to this rule, 
but this is in consequence of the laws regulating the 
forced subdivision of property, — laws in which 
government and people concurred, but of which 
the effects might already have been counter- 
acted, if free discussion and association had not 
been so perse veringly trammelled. 

The external commerce of France, — for of the 
internal traffic of nations it is difficult to judge — is 
next in amount to that of Great Britain. 

The imports and exports of the United Kingdom 

For 1845, were £151 millions. 

Of France for 1 846-7 . . . .97 millions. 
Of the United States, for 1 844 46 millions. 

That France is in this respect progressing is 
obvious, from the fact that in 1846, its foreign 
trade doubles its amount (£48| millions) in 1830. 

In 1 830 it was within a little of the trade of the 

VOL. I. T 
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United Kingdom in 1 799, (£50 millions) and now a 
little exceeds the commerce of that country in 1832* 
(£95 millions). 

To compare the foreign trade of France with that 
of continental nations, it avowedly exceeds that of 
either two of the three great powers, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, and probably all these conjointly. 

The imports and exports of these countries have 
never been officially reckoned higher than 

{Russia . . . £23 millions. 
Austria ... 14 ditto. 
Prussia ... 64 ditto.f 



101 
France ... 97 

* As early as 1810, the exports and imports of the United 
Kingdom reach 93 millions, but did not exceed or permanently 
remain at that figure till after 1832. 

f To judge of the exaggeration of official statements in 
absolutisms, a Prussian official authority publishes at Berlin, 
that the value of British produce and manufactured goods 
consumed in Prussia amounted in 1832 to £13,700,000. 

in 1833 to 12,800,000. 
in 1834 to 10,530,000. 
The amount directly exported to Prussia was in all these years 
under quarter of a million, but the above statement was founded 
on the known fact, that much British produce finds its way to 
Prussia through Holland, Belgium, the free towns, &c. 

But supposing Holland and Belgium had exported all they 
received from us to Prussia in 1832, 1833, and 1834, our total 
exports to Holland, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, and all the rest 
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As a maritime power, France, — far behind Great 

Britain and the United States, — is almost in the same 

ratio in advance of other countries. 

The United Kingdom f 3,700,000 tons of 

had in 1843 . . I shipping. 

in 1844 . . 988 steam ships. 

The United States, in f , _ M£x 
lg40 -[2,180,000 tons. 

261 steam ships. 

x? u a • i a a e a f 604,000 tons of ship- 

France bad in 1845*6 J . 

1 P m g- 
and 119 steam ships. 

The French maritime power is not progressing 
(except as regards steam ships), having, according 
to the avowal of the minister of commerce and 
agriculture, been actually stationary, and apparently 
decreased (by 87,000 tons) since 1827. 

As compared with the great continental powers, 
the tonnage of shipping of France exceeds that of 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, collectively, and its steam 
power that of Germany, in addition to these 
countries.* 

of Germany, only amounted collectively to eight millions, seven 
and a half millions, and nine millions, out of which the Berlin 
official organ contended that Prussia alone had consumed upwards 
of thirteen, twelve, and nine millions I 

* All the steamers in Europe, inclusive of those of France 
were in 1844 computed at 418. 

All the steamers in the world, exclusive of Great Britain, 721. 

Shipping of Europe, exclusive of the United Kingdom, under 

2£ millions of tons. 

T 2 



y 105. 



Supposing 25 per 
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Steam Ships. 

Russia. . . .65 
Austria. 16 

Prussia. ... 2 
Germany. . . 22 

France. ... 119. 
The tonnage of these states is not accurately to 
be obtained*, but in 1837-8 it was under 550,000 
tons. 

Tons. 

For Germany . . 180,000 

For Austria. . . 146,000 

For Prussia . . 1M.000 ^-SJJJ; 

For Russia . . . 100,000J 

For France 604,000. 

In the amount of its revenue France exceeds 
every country in the world, though it be still in- 

* Russia, in 1835, had only 142,000 tons, cleared inwards 
under national flag, which only argued two-thirds that tonnage 
belonging to her ports. 

Prussia, in 1838, had 73,696 lasts, or 122,826 tons. 

• 

Austria, in 1 837, had belonging to Trieste and Rovigo, 90,400 
tons j to Venice, 35,000 ; to Ragusa, Cattaro, Zara, &c. under 
15,000 tons; to Fiume and the "Hungarian litoral," under 
5,000 tons. Total, 145,400 tons. 

The tonnage belonging to the ports of Germany is counted 
In round numbers at : — 

Bremen 

amburg 
Liibeck .. .. 30,000. >- 180,000 tons. 
Rostock 
Embden 



• • • • 
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ferior to that levied by Great Britain, during the 

war. 

Total revenue of Great Britain (1845) £53,060,000. 

Expenditure fixed at (1846) . . . 50,222,000. 

Expenditure of France fixed by the 

last budget 52,462,000. 

Amounting in 1844 to 57,000,000. 

Taxes levied 54,400,000. 

But from 1809 to 1815, the revenue collected in 
the United Kingdom, by taxation averaged £64£ 
millions besides annual loans averaging £40 millions. 
In France, the average revenue raised 

under the Empire, was under . . £22 millions. 
During the last five years of the resto- 
ration 38 millions. 

It has risen under Louis Philippe, to an average of 
£54 millions, whilst during the last year, £68 mil- 
lions have been raised. 

It is therefore impossible to deny that in this re- 
spect France is progressive. 

The public revenue of France presents a double 
aspect. Indisputably its increase from an average 
of less than twenty-two millions under the Empire* 
to an average of more than fifty-four millions under 
Louis Philippe, or to a revenue exceeding that of the 
great continental powers conjointly, may be held to 
argue the progressive and comparative national capa- 
city to bear the burthen, since it may fairly be assumed 
that the pressure of taxation in proportion to the 
means paying, is not greater now in France thanunder 

* For eighty-six departments constituting actual France. 
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the Empire, and since all experience of central and 
Eastern Europe teaches us that the standard of taxa- 
tion in arbitrarily governed states is the utmost that 
can be exacted from their subjects without injuring 
their prospective revenue, and sometimes in utter 
disregard of that contingency. 

Napoleon, in 1813, when in extremity, from 130 
departments (France then including Belgium, Hol- 
land, Piedmont, and Hamburg) could scarcely levy 
forty-four millions. 

In 1844, France cut down to eighty-six depart- 
ments furnishes fifty-seven millions. 

No such revenue has ever been raised except by 
Great Britain. When its commerce, manufactures, 
and shipping, were not half their present amount 
for ten years — from 1806 to 1815, — the expenditure 
of that kingdom averaged £84 millions, in 1813 it 
was raised to £108 millions, and in 1813, 1814, and 
1815, the produce of taxation alone was upwards of 
£70 millions annually. 

The present revenue of France, though on the 
one hand satisfactory, in as far as indicating that 
increased prosperity which its government has done 
so little to forward, and therefore a progression in 
the right direction, is unhappily at the same time 
exponent of another kind of progress, of which its 
government is entitled to the full credit— that to- 
wards unproductive expenditure. 

As shown by one of the Dupins in the Cham- 
bers, England, which in 1816, spent £86 millions, 
(including £33 millions interest on the national de bt) 
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and in 1824, £67 millions, raised in 1844, only £54 
millions including a debt of 30. 

Thus reducing the taxation by £30 millions 
annually, whilst France, which in 1816, did not spend 
half the amount of Great Britain (an average for five 
years under £38 millions) spent in 1844, £57 millions 
though the interest of its debt was only 15.* So that 
the stupendous wars of Napoleon were carried on 
at a cost averaging 22, and never in the most 
disastrous year exceeding £25 millions — and so 
that the restoration governed, maintained an army of 
occupation, paid war contributions and indemnities 
with £38 millions, whilst under Louis Philippe in 
piping times of peace, the budget is fixed at £52 
millions, and the expenditure reaches £57 millions 1 

* Under the Empire the expenditure of France, with 116 
departments averaged for nine years (from 1300 to 1810) 
nearly £28j- millions, 

In 1811, with ISO departments it was £38 millions. 

In 1813 it was £44 millions, but of this only 35 were 
raised by taxes, and only 24 fell on the 86 departments con- 
stituting actual France. 

The total average for these 86 departments was £2 If millions 
under the Empire. 

£38 millions under the restoration. 

£54 under Louis Philippe. 

The first budget of his reign was fixed at £48,600,000, the 
last at £52,462,000. 

In 1844, £57,000,000. 

£33 millions have besides been raised by sale of domains and 
a de6cit of 52 millions occasioned. 
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What is done with the balance between the expen- 
diture of Napoleon and that of Louis Philippe? 

The answer k is plain. That balance flows 
directly or indirectly into the countless channels of 
ministerial or dynastic corruption. Napoleon, who 
like other absolute sovereigns, had not the means of 
raising a large revenue from his subjects, did not 
require to bribe their representatives. With peace 
and a representative system that necessity, together 
with the means of satisfying it, arose in some 
measure for the elder Bourbonfc. 

Since the revolution, the connivance of the Cham- 
bers having become indispensable to the crown, 
there are more to bribe and the hush-money extorted 
for that purpose from the people has increased per- 
haps in the full measure of its ability to pay it. 

This is a stage, which during the last century and 
a portion of the present, we were passing through. 
The calculation of Dupin shows, however, that we 
have reached a period of transition in which the 
national prosperity increases, whilst its expenditure 
recedes. 

To this complexion of affairs, France, like Great 
Britain, will eventually come, but, whether with or 
without Louis Philippe or his dynasty may be 
fairly questioned. 

Meanwhile, in estimating the condition of that 
country, if the system of its government, the obsta- 
cles it affords to improvement and prosperity, and 
the taxation which burthens industry, be taken into 
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account, it affords a prospect unprecedently auspi- 
cious on their removal, which perhaps will not be 
long retarded. France, which at one step at the 
close of the last century, passed over the ground 
the Anglo-Saxon race was ages traversing, — from 
the feudalism of England under the Plantagenets to 
the democracy of the United States — may now, 
after seventeen years of representative corruption, 
be near the close of that period of constitutional 
probation which we were near a century and a quarter 
going through. 

Towards the increase of national wealth — of which 
such evidence is afforded even in so general a 
summary — the government of France has contri- 
buted a narrow commercial policy which has kept 
stationary its mercantile marine, and paralysed 
the myriad arms of industry for want of machinery 
and tools, by excluding — to propitiate a few monopo- 
lists — iron of which nature has refused to France 
the indispensable facilites of production, abundance, 
and proximity of fuel, and of the ore.* 

The means of internal communication — roads, 
railways, canals, and mining operations — it has rather 
impeded than developed. Retaining their exclusive 
direction in its hands, it maintains a ministerial de- 
partment with an army of officials to supervise their 

* M. Fulchiron (protectionist and ministerial) admitted last 
year in the chamber, " that nature by a singular chance had 
nearly everywhere in France placed coal at 80 leagues (upwards 
of 180 miles) from iron" (sitting of the 12M January, 1846.) 
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construction and repair>— the people pay liberally 
that they should be provided, and yet they are 
deficient. 

Roads in France are only as one to four, canals 
as one to three, and railways constructing and con- 
structed, only as one to five compared with the 
United Kingdom.* 

Yet, since 1815, France has paid £20 million for 
canals alone, a sum sufficient to have completed at 
the same cost one thousand miles, of the depth 
and breadth of the famous canal from Amsterdam 
to the Niewdiep, the largest in the world, on which 
two frigates can pass abreast, or upwards of two 
thousand miles like the great canal of Languedoc. 

Not only is the department of public works 
(successively censured by statesmen and committees) 
the pretext or instrument of misappropriation, but 
of monopoly. 

Its approbation, permission, and superintendence 
is indispensable in construction of every road, canal, 
and railway, and it attaches conditions so onerous 
to the latter as to deter private enterprise or occa- 
sion its midway failure. 

* X^ at IS > proportioning the length of roads, canals, or rail- 
ways, to the surface in square miles. 
France has 52,000 miles of road, England and Wales 115,000. 
The United States have constructed 

or constructing. . 5,320 miles Railway 3,900 miles Canal. 
United Kingdom . . 2,534 do. 3,200 do. 

France .. .. 488 do. 3,000 do. 
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The line from Rouen to Paris now open, was 
opposed in 1 836 by the Ponts et Chaussees. 

Yet, for such supervision, France has paid since 
the restoration nearly thirteen, and since 1830, 
nearly seven millions sterling. 

This expenditure (with which in England we 
dispense) — the incomparably greater sums jobbed 
away in this department — and the millions spent on 
the fortifications of Paris would have gone far to 
place France, as regarded means of internal com- 
munication, on a footing with Great Britain.* 

At least reduction of the cost of civil administra- 
tion to the very liberal standard of the United King- 
dom by saving a sum which is now fourteen millions 
annually, would, since the accession of Louis Philippe, 
amply have sufficed to endow France with all the 
advantages which England, in the means of commu- 
nication, enjoys over it.* 

* The cost of railways in the United Kingdom, notwith- 
standing the cheapness of iron, on account of the ceaseless alter- 
nation of hill and dale, obstacles of ground and value of pro- 
perty, has been calculated to be as £32, where in France £12, in 
Germany £6, and in the United States a far lower rate suffices. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Rude and general as it is, the outline, given in 
the preceding chapter, of the condition — political, 
intellectual, and material— of France, is strangely 
suggestive. 

It obtrudes on our conviction these remarkable 
facts. 

Firstly, that the French people — far in advance of 
the subjects of continental absolutisms of Europe — is 
singly as powerful, and wealthy as the collective 
sovereigns who rule despotically over three-fold its 
population. 

Secondly, that Great Britain exhibits in all these 
particulars about the same superiority over France 
as France may arrogate over the great continental 
powers. 

Thirdly, that the United States have in some 
respects the advantages of Great Britain, and in 
others are making rapid strides to overtake her. 
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And, lastly ; that France is now, politically, com- 
mercially, and in material well-being at the same 
point as Great Britain many years ago. 

Fifty or sixty years back the inhabitants of Great 
Britain lived to a great extent on inferior grains and 
meat. The French people is now principally fed on 
wheat, and consumes more colonial produce than 
Great Britain did then, which may be held a fair 
actual equalisation with the English diet of the last 
century. 

Forty years back, the produce of taxation first 
equalled in Great Britain the amount now voted by 
the French chambers. 

Seventeen years ago the imports and exports of 
the United Kingdom became permanently the same 
as.those of France at present, and in a political point 
of view, the state of England at the commence- 
ment of our century, and in the palmy days of 
rotten boroughs may be considered as offering in its 
chief features close analogies to that of France in 
1847. 

These data farthermore suggest a coincidence so 
remarkable between the political condition of states 
and their prosperity and power, that — whether 
cause or effect — whether symptom or disease— we 
cannot readily escape the conviction that an indis- 
soluble connexion exists between the form of a 
people's government, and its greatness and well- 
being. According as a nation is arbitrarily governed 
or popularly represented do we find the collective 
wealth of the' community, the revenue it furnishes 
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to the state, the quality of the food its individual 
members consume, the luxuries they enjoy, and the 
superfluities they interchange with the stranger. 

Let us recapitulate. 

Beneath the unmitigated despotism and resolute 
obscurantism of the Tsar, the Russian lives, trades, 
and contributes to the revenue as follows. His staple 
food is rye and cabbage, his average consumption of 
colonial produce is 1 lb. 4 oz. to 1 lb. 9oz. of sugar, 
and 2£ oz. of tea. He trades to the extent of eight 
shillings, and contributes to the state five shillings. 

The Austrian under an absolutism locally modi- 
fied, and with a rigorous censorship, lives on inferior 
grains, consumes 2 lb. 11 oz. of sugar, and contri- 
butes to the state about 7s. 7d. 

The Prussian and German, under illusory consti- 
tutions, and with a preventive censorship, live, — the 
Prussian on potatoes and rye — the German on 
inferior grains. They average a consumption of 
4 lbs. 14 oz. of sugar, 1 J lb. of coffee. The esti- 
mate of animal food in Prussia is averaged from 
15 lbs. to 30 lbs., and the Prussian contributes rather 
less than ten shillings to the royal treasury. 

If we now take France, with a representative form 
of government, in which at least one adult male in 
every 44 shares, and with a press which the law 
may persecute, but whose voice no censorship can 
silence ; — 

The Frenchman's staple food is wheat,he consumes 
from 6 lbs. 10 oz. to 7 lbs. 4 oz. of sugar, he trades at 
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the rate of fifty-four shillings, and contributes 
upwards of thirty-nine shillings to the state. 

The Belgian, with a more liberal constitution, 
which gives to one adult male in every twenty-one 
a vote, lives chiefly on wheat, consumes 14 lbs. 
of sugar, contributes eighteen shillings to the state, 
and trades to the extent of seventy shillings. 

The inhabitant of the United Kingdom (whose 
electors are as one in seven) lives on wheat and 
animal food, consuming at the lowest calculation 
77 lbs. of meat, 19 lbs. of sugar, lj lb. of coffee, 
1 lb. 9 oz. of tea. He trades to the extent of one 
hundred and seven shillings, contributes thirty-five 
shillings to the state, and in its need has contributed 
upwards of a hundred with far more facility than the 
Russian pays his five. 

The United States-man, thoroughly self-governed, 
and whose vote is his birthright, has secured a share 
of material comfort proportioned to the freedom of 
his institutions. A choice of grains, 19 lbs. of 
sugar, near 6£ lbs. of coffee, nearly 1 lb. of tea, and at 
the lowest computation, 200 lbs. of meat constitute 
his average food. He has traversed his country with 
canals and railway lines, almost doubling those of 
the United Kingdom, and his shipping — more than 
half of that of Great Britain — almost equals the 
collective navies of all continental Europe. His trade 
averages (in 1840) fifty-seven shillings, and the cost 
of his government was five or six shillings. 
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Spain and Portugal,* amongst constitutional, and 
Turkey, amongst absolute, states, in as far as regards 
the food, colonial consumption and trade of their 
inhabitants may be objected to the deductions of the 
writer, but in reality do not invalidate them. 

Turkey, though an absolutism has hitherto been 
devoid of that centralisation, which in Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, decuples the oppressive power 
of despotism. The Porte, it has been said, ' ( punishes 
and extorts, but does not govern," or rather such 
government as it, until recently, attempted may have 
been bad, but there was little of it and numerous fran- 
chises survived partial violence and local spoliation. 
Spain and Portugalf are yet scarcely more than 
representative in name. They too were absolutisms 
without centralisation, and with local franchises. 
They have changed that state of things for a rigid 
centralisation and for constitutional forms which 
— practically incomplete — if not without promise 
are neutralised by military violence, so that Portugal 

* Our exports to Spain and Portugal average about four shil- 
lings to each individual. The Spaniard consumes about 6 lbs. 
of sugar, and contributes 15 shillings to the revenue of the state. 
Our exports to Turkey are about three shillings and four pence, 
and the consumption of colonial produce does not perhaps mate- 
rially differ from that of Spain. 

f The Spanish constitution of 1837 provides that one mem- 
ber must be returned to the Cortes for every 50,000 inha- 
bitants, but provides nothing for the franchise ! Who returns 
this member ? Practically, except in the large towns, intimida- 
tion or intrigue allow the masses no share in his election. 
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and Spain are yet as far behind the liberalism of 
Western Europe as Turkish despotism falls short of 
the oppressive severity of its central and Eastern 
despotisms. 

It is also worthy of remark, that, in Russia, 
more than a third of the whole revenue* is derived 
from the brandy farms, which, when the low price 
at which it is sold, the profits of the brandy farmers 
and the produce of illicit distillation are taken into 
account — suppose the consumption of a prodigious 
quantity of ardent spirits. 

If we turn next to Prussia, attempted to be 
imposed on us as a specimen of model administra- 
tion, we find twenty-four pints of distilled liquor 
the share of each individual, whilst in Ireland, the 
land of whiskey, the average— nine before Father 
Mathew's reign — is since only about seven, and in 
the United Kingdom, including London, with its gin 
palaces, something under six and a half. If we draw 
a line through Europe, separating the western and 
constitutional from the absolutely governed states 
of the centre and of the East, we shall find that our 
British exports to Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and France, notwithstanding the illiberal tariffs 
of France and Spain, average three shillings for 
each individual, whilst for central and Eastern 
Europe only one shilling and eight pence. 

To the Russian Empire our exports are eight 
pence and a fraction for each inhabitant. 

* Six millions sterling. 
VOL. I. U 
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To the United States our exports average eight 
shillings and nine pence, and have been nearly 
double. " But the United States/ 9 it will be said. 
" is a new country, with a virgin soil, and room for 
every spade and plough." But so is Russia. 

It thus appears that the necessities of man are 
supplied, his luxuries meeted out, and the commu- 
nity of which he is a member strengthened in almost 
undeviating ratio to the liberality of his institutions 
and to the number of those sharing in the govern- 
ment. 

Despotism — wretched food, rye bread, the cabbage 
and potatoe, scanty luxuries, a small aggregate 
capital, monopolised by the few — a limited trade, 
ignorance, intemperance, and a beggarly contribu- 
tion extorted by oppressive taxation, appear in 
almost invariable connexion. 

Means of nourishment more congenial to the 
tastes and conducive to the strength of man — 
collective accumulation and individual repartition 
of wealth — commercial activity and manufacturing 
energy, seem the proportionate concomitants of 
enlightenment and freedom ascending in every gra- 
dation of the scale from the Russian moujik who 
distends his stomach with fermented rye and cab- 
bage, to the inhabitants of the United States who 
enjoy abundance and a choice of food. 

One numerous people beyond the Atlantic has 
achieved the universal distribution of material com- 
fort ; another of still greater magnitude within the 
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British isles, has accumulated an amount of wealth 
year by year increasing, and already sufficient to 
permit such distribution. 

It may be fairly doubted whether any people in a 
past age, or in another country, with a population 
exceeding that of a modern capital has ever before 
accomplished such a result. At least, wherever else 
means have been afforded us of judging, we find 
that choice and sufficiency of food, of raiment, of 
fuel, or of means of cleanliness, indispensable to the 
physical development and healthy sustenance of 
the human frame, denied the many — apportioned 
only to the few. 

This result, insignificant as it may seem, — and 
prove perhaps by comparison with what the future 
may bring forth — is yet, contrasted with the past, 
foil of importance, and contains an impressive 
lesson for those who doubt the progress of man- 
kind. 

This expression — embodying a great and consola- 
tory idea— is too frequently travestied and misap- 
plied, too often repeated in these pages, not to call 
for some remark from the writer. 

" Progress 1 to what and from whence ?" asks 
Mr. Disraeli, giving a formula to the doubt which 
ignorance, egotism, and bigotry seek to express or 
labour to inspire. 

" Progress ! whence, and towards what ?" repeat 
dogmatism and disbelief, when turning round they 
conceive that the stream which flows faster than they 

u 2 
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dare follow, retrogrades because they look up its 
current ; or when bewildered by the entanglement 
of narrow theories, mistaking each receding wave 
for the ebb of an advancing tide. 

Miss Martineau on the summit of one of the pyra- 
mids— puzzled how it was put together, and struck 
with the magnitude of surrounding ruins — loses faith 
in human progression and wonders whether our age 
has not been centuries back preceded by a superior 
civilization, which has bequeathed to us monuments 
we are not only incapable of imitating, but of which 
the very construction is incomprehensible to us. 

Grave judges from the bench have declared that 
education had increased crime. The extinction of 
small farms, and the condition of the humbler classes 
is constantly lamented. The remote in time or space 
has been exalted above the proximate and the pre- 
sent since the days in which the Iliad was written. 
When Doctor Johnson and Goldsmith flourished, 
it was customary to cite the Chinese as models of 
all virtue and objects of administrative wisdom. 

But closer intercourse has ' given us the true 
measure of the prosperity and virtue of the- Chinese, 
incurably dishonest and avid of the garbage which 
European poverty rejects. Statistics shew, beyond 
dispute, that extension of the farms has increased 
the general amount of production and consequent 
abundance for the greater number. Investigation 
clearly demonstrates that though the augmentation 
of wealth may have increased temptation — though 
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mere rudimentary education may have proved as 
ineffectual in the resistance of that temptation, as 
the bare ploughing of a sbil in the production of a 
harvest, and though lessened severity may have 
increased the facility of crime's conviction, that yet 
wherever real education — or the acquisition of that 
knowledge, which rudimentary instruction affords 
only the means of acquiring — has been attained, 
legal criminality almost entirely ceases. 

Miss Martineau from her pyramid, with the 
evidence before her, that an innumerable popula- 
tion had flourished on the soil over which the 
wretched Fellahs are now thinly scattered, might 
have learned the inefficacy of Malthusian specifics, 
since the obvious diminution of numbers had occa- 
sioned no increase in the happiness of the inhabit- 
ants of Egypt, who could not well ever have been 
more wretched than at present. But when she says 
that we cannot even understand how its barbaric 
monuments were put together ; this is true only in 
an economical and not in a mechanical sense. We 
can easily understand how, but not why they were 
erected. There is scarce an intelligent builder in 
Great Britain, who, with the command of means, 
would be embarrassed to build the largest of the 
pyramids, or who can comprehend now how such 
prodigious labour should have been wasted in their 
erection. 

But the works of Egypt are insignificant, even as 
monuments of industry, besides our modern rail- 
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ways, whilst immeasurably inferior in the science 
they display and in objective utility. This surely is 
improvement. 

In that land one Wave of civilisation may have 
ebbed, the Egypt of Mehemet Ali may be more 
barbarous than the Egypt of Cheops or Sesoetris, 
but elsewhere the great tide of human advance* 
ment has been sweeping on. 

It has become a fashion to assume that the Egyp- 
tians preceded in, transmitted to, and probably sur- 
passed in civilization the Greeks, whom we know 
to have made in it such rapid strides. But there 
is nothing to warrant this supposition ; such evi- 
dences as Egypt has bequeathed of its architectural 
and sculptural skill — all that is positive, and not 
conjectural — shews us the Egyptian farther removed 
from the civilisation of the Greek, than the Hindoo 
from that of the Englishman ; and the attribution of 
our railways to Italy, because the earliest roads in 
Great Britain are said to have been of Roman 
origin, would be as reasonable as the pretension 
that Greece owes to Egypt all that has made her 
name undying. 

That actual and prospective enlightenment must 
be indebted to the past, and even to the most 
barbarous past, is a necessary consequence of that 
faculty of accumulating the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the past, which is distinctive of mankind, 
and the greatest argument in favour of its perfecti- 
bility. But some nations seem only to have pos- 
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fcessed this faculty in so limited a degree, as to keep 
human advancement for ages stationary, until its 
mission passed into other hands. 

The East seems early to have been peopled by 
such races — the Egyptian, Chinese, and Hindoo — 
inspired by that gregarious and constructive instinct 
which readily unites in communities or guides in their 
collective labour, the wasp, hornet, beaver, ant, or 
bee, but instinct-like, seems as contracted as it is 
prominent. 

" Immutability is the most striking characteristic 
of the East/' says a modern writer,* who has else- 
where beautifully observed, that civilisation dawning 
with the light, has ever followed the course of the 
declining sun, and from the earliest times exhibited 
a tendency towards " westering. " 

Its most remarkable populations may be now 
what they were ages back, but bow in spiritless 
subjection to the daring of modern conquerers, or 
seem ignorant and dull by contrast with modern 
enlightenment and intelligence. 

The Tartar rules the Chinese, the Anglo-Saxon 
the Hindoo. The Arab seems to have shared the 
incompleteness of these primitive races. In civili- 
sation he advanced a few steps to become perma- 
nently stationary. He conquered till encountering 
Norman chivalry in the West, and till in the East 
the Turk or Tartar wrenched the sceptre of the 
Caliphs from his grasp. Since then the Turk, the 

* Eliot Warburton. 
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Circassian, or the Albanian, has kept him in abject 
subjection wherever venturing beyond the precincts 
of his desert. The Georgian Mamelukes trampled him 
in Egypt, and now he crouches in the dust to the 
Albanian Mehemet Ali. If we turn from the enslaved 
Arab to the free Arab of the desert — fitting accessary 
as he may seem to an oriental picture — he is never- 
theless a being from whom western people would turn 
with loathing and disdain. His boasted freedom is a 
clanship, his courage will not enable him to confront 
a northern race, his chiefs are incorrigible beggars, 
he is without exception addicted to the most 
degrading vice, and lives in habits of disgusting 
filth. The Hebrew ranked lower than the Fellah, 
and with whom the Arab repudiates all connexion, 
cannot in the East be otherwise than degraded. 
For him moral regeneration must come from the 
English Hebrew, as to the Hindoo and Chinese 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and by dint of " Westering" 
civilisation domiciled beyond the rocky mountains 
may some day come back to Asia from the rising 
sun. 

But to turn towards the East in search of inspi- 
ration — to "retrace our steps from Calvary to 
Mount Sinai" — from " the fatal drollery of re- 
presentative forms' 9 to a " theocratic democracy," 
as Mr. Disraeli counsels, is a fanciful suggestion 
worthy of that spirit of mystification, in which 
assuring us that we have "mistaken comfort for 
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civilisation/ 9 and a state of fever for progress, he 
asks ; whence and to what we are progressing ? 

The answer is obvious. 

From something worse towards something better. 

To enquire from how much worse, towards how 
much better, is simply to seek the measure of that 
human perfectibility which experience alone can 
give us. Reason teaches all mankind that men must 
die, though personally they have never yet died. 
It does not solve for them what death is, but teaches 
them that it exists. So common sense and obser- 
vation teach us that our kind is perfectible, how 
far we cannot say; we are experimenting. We 
progress onwards we know, though whence or 
whither may be as difficult to determine as all first 
causes and final effects — as difficult as for the 
propounder of that question to tell us whence he 
comes^or whither he is going. 

Enough to know that we do progress, to urge us 
to contribute our humble aid towards an amelioration 
which is not visionary : enough for him, — not to 
waste manhood or disregard futurity — that he 
has passed through a state of helpless infancy 
towards inevitable old age or death, and to a suc- 
ceeding immortality unrevealed during ages to his 
Hebrew forefathers or unsuspected by them. 

Progress may indeed be like the ascent of Mount 
Vesuvius for the traveller, who sinking back in its 
loose scoriae and lava, one 6tep for every two — 
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not two for every one — which he advances, toils up 
its flank at last. 

It appears no less evident that all those centuries 
of which history affords the faintest retrospection — 
and which have not sufficed to add more than a few 
inches to the strata which lie hundreds of feet deep 
embedded on the earth's surface— have but recently 
enabled man to attain a point of improvement which 
renders distinctly visible the tendency of his career. 
After so many ages he may only yet have struggled 
on a few steps in the ascent, but if we doubt that his 
career has been onwards and upwards — if with the 
bigot, ascetic, or materialist, we suppose this world 
to be an irreclaimable sojourn of misery, or a mere 
cradle for the procreation of a given amount of 
animal vitality and suffering — a few facts and 
figures will forcibly dispel the fallacy. 

At long intervals between the fall of Empires, the 
decay of nations, and the extinction of races, speech 
had been perfected to convey — letters invented to 
record — human thought, and the art of printing to 
diffuse it, and still servitude, ignorance, and privation 
were everywhere the portion of the multitude ! But 
one step more is made. The privilege is conquered, 
— the facility achieved — of distributing recorded and 
accumulated thought; freedom forwards enlight- 
enment, enlightenment forwards freedom, and these 
preceding inventions fructified bring forth a tangible 
fruit at last. 

France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
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States, (in varying degrees) succeed in pushing 
civilisation to that practical point at which the 
wants of the whole community are better provided 
for than they had ever been before. In the last 
named of these states a mighty people compasses 
every material comfort, and succeeds in banishing 
for the first time the penury and want, which, 
hitherto throughout the world and through all 
time, had ground the masses. in the dust and deci- 
mated man wherever congregated 

We cannot hold this result to be accidental, nor 
believe that it will be ephemeral, when we find a 
double scale furnishing with so many nations, proof, 
that the amount of enlightenment and freedom (or 
at least of self-government) , is an unerring index to 
material prosperity — when material prosperity, 
liberty, and knowledge, appear so inevitably coin- 
cident in their diffusion, and when reason teaches us 
that knowledge can never more, with its present 
mean of expansion, cease in its flow or shrink into 
a more contracted channel. 

It is true, that even in the United States — where 
the multitude revels in that coarse abundance, which 
the pampered few in Europe may not appreciate, 
and after which the masses toil in vain — that little 
beyond the most animal necessities of our kind have 
yet been gratified. 

But that is perhaps the surest step towards im- 
provement, and its most solid basis. 

The influence of matter upon mind is beyond 
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dispute. A slight derangement of the cerebral 
organs sinks the idiot below the level of the brute, 
a blow, a pressure on the brain — confuses our 
recollection and convictions. The beggar believes 
himself to be a king, the king a beggar — the Chris- 
tian divine that he follows the Moslemin dispensation, 
the Ulema that he is a Christian and a ghiaour. 

A missionary, who hadbraved death, and undergone 
torture with unflinching resolution, once admitted 
humbly to the writer, that though proof against the 
rack and stake, there was a period of his existence 
when — " God forgive him 1" — he felt without the 
courage " to testify ;" and a soldier, the survivor of 
a hundred battles, confessed on listening to the 
avowal, that he too was subject to an access of such 
moral prostration that the necessity of self preser- 
vation, the call of honour, or even the voice of his 
great leader would have been powerless to rouse him 
to an instant's action. 

The occasion of the weakness of both these 
strong-nerved men was the same — sea-sickness. 

The history of shipwrecks proves how com- 
monly mariners, exposed to slow privation, yield to 
the wolfish cravings of hunger, and prey upon their 
kind. 

Dyspepsia, as we know, blunts the sharpest wit, 
makes dull the acutest apprehension, and clouds the 
brightest fancy. It would be idle to accumulate 
instances to prove that if the mind has its action on 
the body, derangement of the body will overturn 
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memory, imagination, religious faith, natural affec- 
tion, and human feeling. 

Since therefore, however humiliating the reflec- 
tion, the material is blent up so inextricably with 
the spiritual in man's nature, it is only rational to 
suppose that his physical improvement is as inti- 
mately connected with his intellectual advancement 
and moral cultivation. 

The neglect of this consideration — which the pride 
of humility holds to be debasing — has perhaps 
marred not a few schemes for his regeneration, from 
the theories which have failed to promote civilisa- 
tion, till introduced by the mechanic's art, or with 
the merchant's bale, down to the instruction offered 
in vain to hungering minds, till charity bethought 
itself in the ragged schools of filling hungry bellies. 

The attainment by each member of a community 
of the means of amply satisfying even his most 
gross and material wants, is perhaps an indispensable 
preliminary of thorough civilisation, and a more 
promising step towards it than the most brilliant 
progress which a mere class has ever made. 

Throughout the greatest part of the world the 
aggregate of production is widely insufficient, how- 
ever distributed, and a varying but small minority 
enjoys affluence or comfort, education or refinement, 
whilst vast majorities struggle on in ignorance and 
misery* It may be doubted whether here the 
concentration of capital in still fewer hands would 
not prove more speedily conducive, than a more 
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extended repartition, to that collective increase of 
wealth indispensable to its abundant distribution. 

In the United Kingdom, on the contrary, we have 
an accumulated amount of production and of 
wealth, sufficient to permit the universal distribu- 
tion of material comfort, which a large minority — 
if not already a majority — has secured, whilst a 
considerable minority enjoys wealth, luxury, leisure, 
and a high degree of intellectual cultivation* 

In the United States, where unremitting exertion 
is induced by its unfailing requital, where capital 
has not accumulated in individual hands, and where 
great wealth, destitution, profound ignorance, and 
high intellectual attainment are comparatively rare, 
the toil of a day suffices to supply every man with 
substantial comforts. 

Now, mechanical art and the ingenuity of science 
have been for many years, and are still day by day 
diminishing the labour requisite for a given amount 
of production. 

Averaging all branches of industry, it may safely 
be assumed that twelve hours of human exertion 
will now command as much as four and twenty a 
quarter of a century ago. 

The practical and inventive spirit of natural 
philosophy, instead of being stationary, advances to 
the aid of man with accellerated strides, and hence 
within an almost determinable space of time will 
enable him to obtain for six hours labour the return 
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^ whiclrtwelve arc now, and which twenty-four hours 

labour were formerly necessary to procure. 

We shall thus have a whole people with its mate- 
rial necessities supplied, and half its time — and pro- 
gressively more — at its disposal, to erect a permanent 
structure of civilisation on an unshakeable founda- 
tion, and to devote to intellectual and moral cultiva- 
tion and refinement. 

It may perhaps be asked by those who deny all 
permanent progress, what that civilisation is, at 
some future stage prospectively held out to the 
multitude ? 

The answer is obvious. Although those who have 
faith in the perfectibility of man, believe that no 
limits can be assigned to his progressive develop- 
ment, the experience of what has been already 
accomplished renders its next phases easy to define. 

" By civilisation" — in as far as it concerns our 
own, and perhaps many succeeding generations — is 
understood a gradual extension to the multitude of 
all the taste, knowledge, and refinement which have 
ever yet been the portion of the most highly favoured 
classes. 

To some, the diffusion of that education, and of 
those elegancies now shared only by a few, to the 
coarse, ignorant, and horny-handed drudges, whose 
millions constitute the broad basis of society, may 
seem happily visionary — the possible realisation of 
such a combination appear in the light of a monoto- 
nous nightmare of equalisation. 
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Perhaps; however, it is no less visionary to shut 
one's eyes obdurately to the present, and square by 
the no longer apt experiences of the past, one's views 
of the future, than to judge of it by wholly conjec- 
tural data. 

To have contended thirty years ago, that although 
improved breeds of horses and superior roads 
enabled us to accomplish ten or twelve miles an 
hour, that this rate of conveyance could not be 
generalised, and that we must sink back to half or 
two-thirds of this speed, because history and the 
example of all countries showed it to be the greatest 
rate of travel — would have been a presumption 
more rash than the prediction that we should some 
day be whirled along at fifty miles an hour — 
though made upon no better grounds than the con- 
viction that the inventive faculties of man, if only 
stimulated by the natural craving for rapid locomo- 
tion, would prompt him to attain a rate of speed 
proved to be physically practicable by the race- 
horse, hare, and greyhound, for a short space of 
time, and by the flight of birds continuously. 

In 1847, our railway engines exceed the rapidity 
of " Flying Childers," surpass in speed the flight of 
many birds, and propel us from Exeter to London 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

To foresee results so strange or distant is the pri- 
vilege of genius, and the seer must expect to pass 
through the trials of a Galileo, a Columbus, or 
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a Fulton, without even the certainty of their 
triumph — he must consent to be classed with the 
visionary and impostor, from whom the world may 
fairly be excused in waiting till the event enables 
it to distinguish him. 

But to have concluded that the rate of travelling 
must be generalised, at which it had been proven 
that a coach could be whirled along in safety, and 
with an economy of time compensating its addi- 
tional cost, was simply to combine probabilities and 
facts, and to steer a rational course between stolid 
blindness to the present and conjectural speculation 
in the future, which rashness hazards, and in which 
the gifted only are sometimes intuitively guided. 

This medium is not lost sight of in attributing to 
civilisation the eventual diffusion to the many of 
advantages now restricted to the few. 

What man has done man may do, and it is 
hardly an assumption over bold, that what has been 
partially may be generally accomplished under cir- 
cumstances analogous. 

The English yeoman enjoys luxuries now which 
the belted baron of the sixteenth century could not 
compass ; the draper's wife would blush at the 
coarse manners of the " Virgin Queen ;" and the 
operative who attends a mechanic's institute is 
advanced in knowledge far beyond the manorial 
lords of England in Elizabeth's reign. 

There was a time when it was unusual for the 
possessor of broad acres to know how to read — 
vol. i. x 
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when his windows were paneless — when tea was a 
luxury for queens, and when silk was worn by none 
of less rank than an earl's lady. What would have 
been said then if it had been predicted that 
some day the pettiest trader would sit at his ac- 
customed meal of tea beside his wife clad in her 
Sunday silks, and read by the light that streamed 
through the glass of his windows, a newspaper, 
giving him the precise words of a king's speech 
spoken four and twenty hours before in a strange 
capital, or detailing news only seven weeks old 
from the once fabulous Cathay t 

Why, therefore, at some proximate period should 
not the refinement and enlightenment now confined 
to the wealthy descend to the humbler classes? 
The objection once urged that to man — destined 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, — the 
leisure indispensible to such acquirements could 
never be afforded, is becoming untenable in the face 
of accumulating facts. 

The affluence which exempts from this prescription 
was once, even in the most favoured communities, 
so rare as only to constitute an exception to the 
prevalence of this task-making poverty, but the 
experience of recent years has shown that if the 
number of those enjoying a competence which 
allows sufficient respite from manual toil for mental 
cultivation, be still throughout the greater part of 
Europe and of the world, (as it was formerly every- 
where) utterly insignificant — that in some countries 
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this class is increasing so rapidly as to promise at 
no remote day actually to predominate. 

In England, one person in every three at least, 
enjoys, or belongs to the family of one who enjoys, 
£100 per annum* or upwards, and if we take the 
average of the whole United Kingdom, one in lour, 
—or nearly seven millions of its population. 

In the United States, as it has been shown, the 
old condition of society, where wealth was confined 
to a small minority, has been utterly reversed, and 
it is poverty there which is exceptional. 

In one sense it is true that man must ever 
labour, but the work of the brain is being to a great 
extent substituted for the labour of the hands, and 
the bread which is the meed of his toil must be 
taken as figurative of wants illimitable as his 
capacity to supply them. 

Year by year, and day by day, the work of the 
head, which supersedes the labour of the hands, 
not only tends to intellectual development through 
that actual substitution, but replaces in one hour the 
material exertions of many :— originating thus the 
tendency to mental culture and supplying at the 
same time its opportunity. 

The knowledge or acquirements of that class 
which we designate as educated, are only of difficult 
attainment for the multitude, because scarcity still 

* The number of persons with incomes exceeding £100 per 
annum in the United Kingdom is 1,726,000, or with' families 
allowing only 3 to each family, 6,904,000 persons. 

x2 
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renders costly their communication, and because their 
acquisition involves an expenditure of time ab- 
stracted from pursuits more pressing. The first of 
these obstacles must necessarily diminish with the 
spread of education, the second is of less magnitude 
than sometimes imagined. Though there may be 
no royal road to knowledge, there is a circuitous 
path on which our forefathers loitered, and in which 
youth is still made to linger — and a direct way, in 
which a hard-working and eagergeneration may press 
forward. 

If we take the average university-man and sum 
up all the hours that he has spent in fruitful study, — 
or rather in study conducive to what he has 
learned at last — though the best part of fourteen 
years — from the age of six to twenty — has been 
passed in transition from the care of the nursery 
governess, through the preparatory, the public school 
and the college, to the great academy of life — we 
shall yet find, if we deduct for useless repetition, for 
pedantic drudgery, for the hours of formal idleness 
or simulated application, and for the distaste to study 
inspired by unnecessary restraint — that a portion 
quite inconsiderable of the time thus occupied has 
really been required. 

Two hours a day for a period so extended would 
probably exceed the mark. Why therefore should 
not a result as fruitful accrue from the devotion on 
the part of the humblest classes of a like amount 
of time — with right good will — to intellectual cul- 
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ti vat ion, if become the recreation of a manual la- 
bour rather stimulating than absorbing, and exhaust- 
ing, as at present, because now immoderate and in- 
sufficiently requited ? 

If four or six or eight hours instead of two of 
leisure be requisite — the leisure, not of spiritless 
idleness but the overplus of competently productive 
labour — facta»passing around us indicate that it will 
gradually be afforded. 

The popularisation of artistic taste with the mul- 
titude is easier still. The mob of many foreign 
cities in this respect is far in advance of England's 
middle classes. Facilities of instruction in the study 
of the fine arts, afforded at a wholly insignificant cost, 
the predominance of, or easy access to, classic 
models of architecture, sculpture, and design, have 
proved with how much facility artistic feeling is 
insensibly imparted. 

Where the craving for the true and the innate sense 
of the beautiful have been ministered to and cul- 
tured — and herein all education is comprised — 
where that solid instruction has been acquired which 
consists in the accumulation of truths and that in- 
herent appreciation of the manifold forms of beauty 
has been developed, it is obvious that all the refine- 
ment which distinguishes the high-bred man from 
the churl, must — gradually indeed — but inevitably 
follow. 

The British farmer in 1847 is unquestionably 
better informed and more polished than the squire 
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in 1747. The farmer in 1747 was a clown. Why 
therefore should not the labourer — now a human 
clod upon the soil— be as well educated and refined 
at some future day as the farmer is at present ? The 
middle class in all avocations, has stepped into the 
place the higher once occupied, why should not the 
lower some day ascend to that the middle now oc- 
cupies ? * 

No plausible reason can be alleged except the unva- 
rying example which the past so long exhibited of the 
insufficiency of affluence or of leisure. But in one 
Anglo-Saxon community — within these British isles, 
— the affluence and leisure conducive to the acquisi- 
tion of superior education is every day increasing with 
the augmentation of a wealthy class. In another — 
beyond the Atlantic, a whole people has risen sim- 
ultaneously to a competence, already productive of 
the universal diffusion of instruction more than 
elementary, and which at no distant period, as 
the exigencies of labour diminish, must ripen into 
something higher, and afford the unprecedented 
spectacle of educated masses. 

By which process the goal will be most rapidly 
attained, whether through the growth in Great 
Britain of a highly educated minority into a gradual 
and at last predominating majority, or by the si- 
multaneous rise in the United States of millions 
from rudimentary to extended knowledge, may be 
matter of doubt and speculation — that both must 
sooner or later reach it, there can be none, unless 
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causes of retrogression should operate as difficult to 
foresee and as improbable as any which should turn 
back the current of the Mississipi or Thames. 

The distinct march of the two people, must afford 
proof to the one that the general dissemination of 
instruction and prosperity is practicable ; and supply 
the only conceivable deficiency in the elements of 
the other's progress — a standard of acquirement 
sufficiently exalted to keep emulation active and 
prevent stagnation at a level too monotonous. 

In the midst of strong prejudices — characteristic 
of Anglo-Saxon unenlightenment, — the population 
of the United States, though furnishing to every 
author many more readers than the mother country, 
reads chiefly the works of English writers, because 
the* mother country, though it has fewer readers, 
contributes hundreds of unoccupied and highly edu- 
cated men to the class of writers for one which the 
United States can furnish, and enjoys proportionate 
chances of literary excellence. This fact affords in 
itself sufficient proof of the practical sense of such 
a people and a powerful guarantee that nothing con- 
ducive to its progress will be permanently neglected. 

The education and refinement now restricted 
to the few once prevalent in any country amongst 
the many, must inevitably prevail and spread 
to other lands, at least in as far as their inhabi- 
tants are susceptible of such influence, and though 
the varying susceptibility of races to improvement 
is yet unknown, it is at least abundantly testified 
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that the inferior must yield to the initiative of a su- 
perior race become modified by, blent with, or 
dwindle awav before it. 

Neither need a monotonous level then be appre- 
hended. Inequality, indispensible to emulation, — it- 
self a condition as necessary of progress as gravita- 
tion, heat, or life of motion — would still be maintained 
by the struggles of those overtaken by the masses to 
outvie them. The idle and wealthy must assert pre- 
eminence by devoting to superior acquirements their 
excess of opportunities. In familiar illustration 
of this position the higher classes of this king- 
dom might be cited, frivolous, ignorant, and dis- 
sipated once, but grown comparatively circumspect 
and competent since an inferior class has gradually 
risen to outvie them. % 

Thus far, without being visionary, we may look 
forward to the future march of civilisation and im- 
provement. Beyond ; the hope inspired if undefined, 
is still unlimited, since if we suppose the universal 
spread of freedom, knowledge, competence and re- 
finement, the comparative disappearance of crime, 
misery, suffering and temptation, — it is not difficult 
to conceive a higher standard in the aims of man 
and a wider development of the mind than can be 
now precisely comprehended. 

There is another term — that of race — which 
forces on the writer a lengthened definition of the 
sense he attaches to it, both by the frequency of its 
recurrence in these pages, and the varying ideas it 
may convey to the minds of his readers. 
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There exist upon this subject, two extreme theories, 
which few, excepting those insensible to the evidence 
of facts, can accept in extenso — between which the 
belief of most men varies, and the opinions of the 
writer incline at a point which it is necessary for 
him to define, to avoid equivocation and obscurity. 

According to the one, all races are inherently the 
same, allowing for differences of education, training, 
food, and climate, and all susceptible of elevation, or 
of restoration to the highest standard. Between the 
negro and the white man brought up under like cir- 
cumstances, it is contended that no moral or intellec- 
tual distinctions would exist — that those of physical 
character would be but skin-deep, and Gnly, such 
as a transference of conditions for a given number 
of generations would assuredly modify. 

Above all it denies that there is any thing in caste, 
or that the child of the proudest lineage, which 
comes weak, naked, and dependant into the world, 
like the beggar's brat, can innately differ from it. 

The other theory, is based on the assumption that 
everything is race — that an insuperable barrier di- 
vides not only the white man from the negro, but 
one family of the white race from another, and that 
Spanish anarchy, Russian servitude, and Celtic misery 
— like the backward civilisation of all communities — 
result from a hopeless inferiority, the consequence 
either of degeneration or of inherent inaptitude. 

It is to be observed that neither of these theories, 
taken even in their most absolute sense, afford any 
argument against the progressive development of 
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mankind. Even accepting the supposition that all 
progress hitherto made — the civilization of the 
Anglo-Saxon, like that of Greek or Roman — are 
mere affairs of race, whilst race is perishable, and 
subject to deterioration — still this admission involves 
only a change of means, and in no way invalidates 
the progressive prospects of the human species. 

Though it should be true that every race must 
decay as well as flourish, what matter to the general 
advancement that one declines, so that another 
take up the mission it has abdicated, appropriating 
and forwarding its accumulated knowledge and en- 
lightenment for the universal good. 

Though it should be true, that some races, and 
even the immense majority of mankind, are inorga- 
nically unsusceptible of improvement, we could still 
only consider them as barren boughs put forth from 
the great human tree, which, unproductive in them- 
selves, will wither off, but not hinder others from 
bearing, because the inferior must in time be sup- 
planted by a race more complete and fruitful. 

This position may be illustrated by instanc- 
ing the domestic animals and cultivated plants. 
Assuming them to be (as the scriptures are some- 
times interpreted to assure us,) destined to man's 
uses, we find accidental varieties from the wild or 
primordial type, purposely perpetuated, because bet- 
ter fitted for that object,* gradually superseding the 

* Even in a philosophical point of view, the interpretation 
that various animals have been called into existence, to minister 
to the wants of man, is less presumptuous than it would seem. 
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original breed or kind, till from this improved gene* 
ration springB either accidentally, or through the 
combinations of the breeder, a kind further im- 
proved, which in its turn supplants the other, until 
at last the perspicuity of science is baffled in retracing 
to its primitive type, the sheep, or the ear of wheat. 

The native sheep of Saxony, the deer of England, 
the myriads of wild cattle, once covering the now 
settled North American prairies, have given way 
to the progeny of a few merinos, fallow deer, and 
long or short horns, imported from beyond seas, 
— millions of aboriginal Indians, have been sup- 
planted by a few thousand Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
and Anglo-Saxons.* The Frenchmen settled in 
Canada, and the Spaniards in Texas, swamped in 
their turn by Anglo-Saxon emigrants or squatters. 

Irrefragible arguments might be adduced to prove 
that neither of these theories are absolutely true, 
but that truth lies between both, though at what 
precise stage between these extremes, there exists 
perhaps no real evidence to determine. 

In support of one opinion, certain races proven 

Geology proves to us that animal or vegetable species have lived 
and become extinct, without fulfilling other intelligible purpose 
than to prepare the earth for the reception of more perfect species, 
or to serve as pasture to them. Why therefore, should not the 
domestic animals have been called into existence, to contribute 
to man's uses, and if this part be assigned to them, departure 
from the original type best fitted for their preservation in a 
wild state — and approach to that which best meets man's neces- 
sities, is for them the measure of progression. 
* The British were the last settlers on the American continent 
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by all experience to be unsusceptible of moral 
or intellectual improvement, beyond a lamentably 
limited degree, and whose physionomical and cere- 
bral conformation is indicative of the deficiency — 
are placed in juxta-position with the Caucasian. 
The Hottentot, the Bushman, and certain Australian 
tribes, are cited ignorant even of the use of fire, 
living only upon shell-fish- picked up on the shore, 
and bearing a closer resemblance to the higher 
monkey tribes, than to the superior races of huma- 
nity. It is argued that we have no example of ne- 
groes turning white, though bred in a cold latitude, 
of white tribes becoming negro-like, beneath a 
tropical sun. 

In support of the adverse theory, the canine 
species is brought forward, whose varieties com- 
prising the Dutch pug, and the Newfoundland, the 
turnspit, and the Irish greyhound, afford greater 
differences than divide the Bushman from the Anglo- 
Saxon. Yet, in this species within the experience 
of a human life, any variety may be utterly 
changed, either by the influence of climate, or by 
*he combination for successive generations of in- 
dividual peculiarity. That is to say, that a long 
haired breed of dogs will become long coated in 
Greenland, a long coated breed lose its hair under 
the tropics, and that the greyhound may be rendered 
short legged by always breeding from individuals 
accidentally the shortest-legged; the turnspit be 
elevated in a given number of generations by a 
contrary application of the same principle. 
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Now if a dozen generations will suffice so utterly 
to change a canine variety, as to render it irrecog- 
nisable, who shall say that twenty, or forty or fifty, 
or a hundred, would not blanch the negro, and 
raise the Hottentot to the stature of the Patagonian? 

The intellectual distinctions between human 
varieties, it is to be remarked, are not greater 
than the physical, whilst with the dog, his instincts 
are as susceptible of alteration as his form. But 
for ten or a dozen generations of the canine species 
quarter of a century will suffice, whilst with the 
human race, twelve generations would occupy two 
or four centuries, whilst a hundred generations 
would require at least two thousand years. 

Where has the opportunity even of a few centuries 
been yet afforded to us of thus experimentalising, and 
where have we yet seen given to a human race, — 
perhaps slowly though certainly susceptible of 
change — even the fair trial afforded to varieties of 
a species the most easy to modify ? 

We cannot in fact determine that the most de- 
graded races are incapable of elevation to the 
highest standard, which it is possible and even 
probable, in the course of time they might attain. 
The fact, that a tropical climate darkens and ener- 
vates in some degree, a northern people, would by 
analogy favour the supposition, that even the inert 
negro tribes might become white and energetic by 
long sojourn in the north. 

But though theoretically, the lowest varieties of 
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mankind may differ in perfectibility from the highest 
only in the measure of time required for their de- 
velopment — abstractedly an insignificant distinction 
— it yet sets at rest the question in a practical sense, 
at least in as far as concerns all of an inferior stamp. 

The superior races are advancing with power 
so fatally multiplied by the accumulations of ex- 
perience, and with strides so rapidly accelerated, 
that the less favoured will be swept away long 
before time is afforded for that development, if 
susceptible of it. There are probably living men, 
whose grandfathers might have witnessed the first 
contact of the Anglo-Saxon with the red Indian. 
Seven ordinary generations have elapsed since then, 
and already what would signify any slow capacity the 
Indian might possess for improvement, since his 
people has meanwhile dwindled from the soil ? 

If however, some races may be considered as 
actual varieties of the human species, all those 
termed the Caucasian, can only be regarded as 
shades of a variety. 

It is indisputable that from whatever cause, dis- 
tinctive characteristics have been for tens of cen- 
turies perpetuated even amongst those comparatively 
kindred. The Helvetian is still ardently attached 
to liberty, the Batavian and the Greek to a sea- 
faring life. All branches of the Scandinavian stock ; 
the Swede, the Norwegian, Dane, and (British or 
American) Anglo-Saxon to the ocean, whilst the 
latter, who have inherited the most adventurous 
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blood of the Norse and Dane, still exhibit, after the 
lapse of a thousand years, the same universality, 
enterprise, and disregard of locality, which gave those 
piratic inhabitants of barren rocks unparalleled as- 
cendancy. The Hebrew is still as fanatical and ex- 
clusive as twenty centuries ago, and in Ireland, in 
the Scottish Highlands, and in Western Britanny, 
the Celt remains spiritless, depressed, and poor, 
where the race before which his forefathers retired — 
till the sea barred their retreat, and the mountains 
or the bog protected them — bustles into opulence. 

These qualities seem at times so independent of 
circumstances as to appear inherent in the blood. 

The Anglo-Saxon landsman in times of impress- 
ment, soon made a better seaman than the German 
or the Belgian brought up to the sea. The Cossack, 
Englishman, or Tartar, backing a steed for the first 
time in manhood, become better riders than the 
Muscovite bred to the saddle from childhood, 
and the young Circassian kidnapped in tender 
infancy and brought up with Russian ideas and 
tastes, abandons the luxuries and prospects he has 
been taught to value, and hastens, whenever 
brought within reach of his native mountains, to 
join his free countrymen like a wild bird instinc- 
tively returning to its mates. 

But it is equally true that some of these character- 
istics are not only lost, whilst others are retained, 
but frequently changed into the converse. The 
Hebrew, whose pursuits in Biblical times were so 
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entirely agricultural that he had neither artificers nor 
traders, is now so proverbially imbued with a trading 
spirit, and so averse to agricultural avocations, that 
though the chief bulk of his people is settled in 
countries which seem to permit no other, he still 
avoids them. The English, ferocious as their civil 
wars attest in the middle ages, who within eighty 
years burned criminals alive at Tyburn,* and whose 
Draconic code has only just been abrogated, have 
become thoughtfully humane. They have sacrificed 
millions, and submitted to pay double for their 
sugar to protect the captive African ; they make 
allowance in New Zealand for the bloodthirstiness 
of the savage ; and in KafFreland are ready to impede 
the arm of the executive in the act of necessary 
defence with the plea of mercy. The fanaticism 
of the Spaniard has changed into indifference. The 
steadiness of his trained bands has given place to 
the desultory courage of the guerrilla or the smug- 
gler, insufficient to inspire a host in a fair field. 
The exaggerated politeness of the Frenchman has 
been replaced by a bluntness rude and cynical, and 
the dignity of the red man which triumphed over 
tortures is merged in the degradation of the wretch 
who abjectly begs " fire-water" on the outskirts of 
an Anglo-Saxon settlement. 

* A gentleman aged eighty-six or seven, now living, recol- 
lects seeing a criminal burned alive (for infanticide or parri- 
cide) at Tyburn, nearly on the site now occupied by the last 
house overlooking the park on the western side of the Edge- 
ware-road. 
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It is hence obvious, that, for good or evil, the pecu- 
liarities of race, if sometimes indefinitely enduring, 
are not indelible. 

Amongst the shades of that variety termed the Cau- 
casian, may be races, which incapable, from various 
causes, of progressing in the face of circumstances 
restrictive or depressive, are yet — as experience if 
duly consulted will attest — capable of elevation 
in the social scale by the example or preponderance 
of— or through contact or admixture with— more 
energetic branches of the human family ; gifted to 
controul the circumstances to which they have 
yielded. . 

The Neapolitan and Portuguese armies, the most 
dastardly in Europe, at the close of last century 
became, the one under Napoleon's banner, a distin- 
guished corps of the Imperial army, the other under 
Marshal Beresford, the most effective allied force 
with which the British co-operated. The Hebrew, 
rising to opulence and exempt from persecution in 
Great Britain or France, abandons the Talmudic 
superstitions to which he has clung for fifteen 
hundred years. The Highlander and Irish Celt, 
thrown with a fair chance in contact with the Yankee 
and Canadian, grow thrifty and energetic, and 
mingled with the Anglo-Saxon, as in Lancashire and 
Cornwall, (where the Celtic tongue is only just 
extinct) constitute the most industrious and enter- 
prising population of these isles. 

Many reasons might be adduced, why we have 

VOL. I. Y 
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no right to argue that races, separated by no greater 
distinctions than those which divide the chief part 
of the inhabitants of Europe or their descendants, 
should not be capable of elevation to a common 
standard. Because some hundred and thirty mil- 
lions crouch beneath centralised despotism, and 
because, including Italy and Turkey, thirty millions 
more were yesterday oppressed and unenlightened — 
because Spain, Portugal, and their descendants 
beyond the Atlantic, seem plunged in a state of 
normal anarchy, which leaves them few shades bet- 
ter than under absolutism overthrown — we have no 
right to deduce that the Sclavonian and German, 
are as unfitted by their want of energy as the 
Spaniard and South American, by their turbulence, 
for the enjoyment of free government. The 
history of England will shew us, our forefathers 
bowing to a tyranny so servile, so fanatical, and so 
cruel, as tinges with the blush of shame the cheeks 
of us their children to read of — it shews us centuries 
of civil war and rebellion, and when we argue 
that the interference of the stranger, even in 
favour of an oppressed majority must be ever 
ineffectual, and that no extraneous succour can aid 
the people which cannot raise itself up single- 
handed, that Anglo-Saxon history flings into our 
teeth the lie, and points to William's foreign mer- 
cenaries, by which the constitutional dynasty, 
which endures until this day, was established. Why 
therefore should not the Sclavonian, Spaniard, and 
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Teuton, favoured by our influence and example, 
pass eventually through that state of quiescent ser- 
vilism, or febrile agitation, which kept us so long 
in barbarism ? 

But though the liability of race to deterioration 
be immaterial to progress, even if race be its chief 
instrument — since we have ever seen one succeeded 
by another better fitted to forward its advancement — 
yet it by no means follows, that every human family 
must become stationary or decline as surely as it 
has risen to importance. The example of the 
Greeks, Romans, Chinese, or of any other people, is 
far from leading necessarily to that conclusion. 
The Greek and Roman may have been highly-gifted 
races, but they fell into decay, because wanting in 
physical qualities possessed by the Chinese, who 
though nationally preserved, are stationary and un- 
fitted to predominate through the absence of intel- 
lectual gifts, which made the Greek and Roman 
famous. 

The Anglo-Saxon has proven his superiority over 
the Hindoo, by conquering and keeping in subjection 
a hundred and forty millions of people with a 
handful of Europeans, not exceeding the population 
of a petty watering-place. No one will readily 
dispute that superiority over the negro of the 
Niger's Delta. Yet in the belief of all Anglo- 
Indians, a British colony in most parts of India 
would degenerate and dwindle, and on the low 
shores of the Niger, as we well know, altogether die 

y 2 
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away. A purely physical advantage would therefore 
unquestionably in these instances give to inferior 
races, rapid ascendancy over the Anglo-Saxons, if 
not recruited from another clime. 

Now there obviously exists a breeding and absorb- 
ing capability, more or less great in various races, 
serving often to preserve and perpetuate them, better 
than more exalted qualities ; that is to say that in 
like proportion, the characteristics of one race 
prevail, and even in a few generations efface 
those of another. There is besides a proneness 
to mix or an aversion to mingle with another 
race. The Greeks of old — the Romans, European 
Tartars, and Albanians, have never been or are 
not now, either rapid breeders or absorbing. The 
Hebrew race is absorbing and prone to ^mingle, 
the Gipsy utterly . averse to mingle with any 
other, because perhaps liable to speedy absorption. 
The Sclavonians are both rapid breeders and ab- 
sorbing. 

The exclusive Greeks, whose conquests spread 
from the Indus to Sicily, from Nubia to the Balkan, 
have never been but a few millions, the Romans, 
whose policy— but not race — was absorbing, left after 
them some slight physical impress on the populations 
of Iberia, and of Gaul, as the trace of extended and 
enduring dominion. 

The conquering Tartar has never multiplied. As 
Turk, he is still hardly one to ten in the empire he has 
founded — as Magyar in Hungary, other races have 
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outbred him, in the Russian Empire which he con- 
quered so often, and ruled so long, the growth of 
population overwhelmed him. The Sclavonian, on 
the contrary in Russia, in Turkey, and in Poland, 
has everywhere bred with astonishing rapidity — 
faster than the sword of foreign conquerors, than 
misery, pestilence, and oppression, could keep his 
people down — into innumerable millions. Only 
yesterday, in Hungary, his numbers were insignifi- 
cant to those of the Magyar, and already the 
Magyars have shrunk into an aristocracy, and the 
Sclavonians are the people. 

The Hebrews and the Gipsies have alike preserved 
their idiosyncracy, by non-admixture with that re- 
mainder of mankind, which they respectively desig- 
nate as Goim or Busne. 

But with the Hebrews, this exclusiveness has 
been the result of religious prejudice — with the 
Gipsies, of a natural repugnance. Persecution — 
which has made Catholicism (weak at Vienna and 
at Madrid,) powerful in Ireland, and on the Rhine — 
has kept up the religious fervour of the Jews, and 
that religion forbids intermixture with the Goim or 
Gentile ; but wherever its restraints are weakened, 
a tendency so strong to intermingle with other races 
exists, that the Jew prefers, the most uncomely 
Christian woman, to the most beautiful Jewess, the 
Jewess the most ill-favoured Gentile to the handsom- 
est Jew. In France and England, where the per- 
secution of opinion still confirms the belief of the 
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lower order of Hebrews, but where the wealthier 
members of that community have risen above per- 
secution and their faith, this tendency is strikingly 
exemplified; for — though amongst several millions of 
Jews, who under the oppression of European des- 
potisms, cling to the traditional persuasion of their 
forefathers, with unshakable tenacity, conversion, 
and intermixture, are almost unknown — it would be 
difficult to point out one family of French or 
English Jews, enjoying opulence for three gene- 
rations, and still in all its members unchanged in 
religion and unmixed in blood. But it is still 
doubtful whether a gipsy mother has ever borne a 
child to a Busn& father. 

The Chinese has probably long possessed in a 
high degree the prolificness which distinguishes 
the Sclavonian. In the early ages it is worthy of 
remark that this quality seems to have been con- 
fined to subordinate races. Those kindred branches 
— the Scandinavian and Teutonic — which prepon- 
derate in modern civilisation, seem possessed of this 
element of completeness, in which the most highly 
endowed varieties of the human family had hitherto 
been wanting. 

The Anglo-Saxon, whether he be wholly of Scan- 
dinavian or of mixed Scandinavian and Teutonic 
descent, multiplies with great rapidity. 

The population of the United Kingdom doubles 
in forty-two or fifty-two, of the United States in 
twenty-five years. 
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The population of Russia, in sixty-six, and of 
France, only in a hundred or a hundred and thirty- 
two years. To this purely physical quality, the 
Anglo-Saxon adds another, which — in combina- 
tion with the preceding — becomes an advantage 
over the superior races of antiquity. As observed 
elsewhere, in these volumes, he does not readily 
mingle with any race sufficiently different from his 
own, to impair its character, and is harshly unim- 
pressionable to the influence of the stranger. 

This disinclination in the Anglo-Saxon, less 
absolute than the repugnance of the Gipsy — and 
perhaps a medium between the rooted exclusiveness 
of the Greek, and the proneness of the Latin to 
intermingle with the conquered, in whose blood 
all trace of his own was at length lost by dilution — 
might only prove sufficient to preserve and perpetu- 
ate a nation — as the Greek has been perpetuated — 
in the insignificance of the Gipsy, Hebrew, and 
Armenian — unless united to prolificness, but thus 
combined becomes an element of preponderance 
and dominion. 

To recapitulate; — history teaches us that races are 
artificially and naturally preserved or extinguished—* 
that their distinctive qualities, physical or moral, may 
be lost, perpetuated or reversed ; that conquering 
or conquered, they may out-breed the vanquished 
or the conquerors, absorb or become absorbed, by 
them, that is to say, impose an impress on, or re- 
ceive it from another, and sometimes blend into a 
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combination, resembling the neutral salt produced 
by the admixture of acid and alkali — if the simile be 
allowable — whose new characteristics differ from 
those distinguishing both its components. 

On the whole, it is impossible, in the face of facts, 
to deny the existence of that hereditary transmission 
of certain qualities called race ; hut though race is 
a reality, it is not a rule. 

If this be true in a national sense — as regards a 
tribe or people under whatever political banner 
enlisted — it is no less undeniable as regards caste — 
and especially aristocratic caste. 

In many countries the noble class is distinguished 
from the plebeian by bodily or mental differences, 
beyond the power of education or training to occa- 
sion. There are aristocracies whose progeny thrown 
into a foundling hospital, would in most instances, 
inevitably betray their origin to an observer, either 
at once by physical conformation or by subsequently 
developed peculiarities. In Spain, in Poland, in 
Russia, and in Germany, this is more or less the case. 
Spain has her petty nobility, or ennobled yeomen, 
and her grandees. Where her ennobled yeomen 
constitute the chief bulk of the population, as in 
the Basque provinces, they have shewn their supe- 
riority by the maintenance of free institutions during 
centuries, and recently by proving themselves, 
though only a few hundred thousand, a match for 
United Spain, driving her armies from their soil, 
retaining its possession for five years, placing offen- 
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sive armies, frittered away in bootless expeditions, 
at the disposal of the candidate of their choice and 
leading to the gates of Madrid — " Those who knew 
not to resign or reign." 

The grandee is equally, though in a different sense 
distinguished from the people, being commonly un- 
dersized, red-haired, or fair, and most frequently a 
coward and a fool. In Russia, the hereditary noble 
is usually dark, and without a sound tooth in his 
head, the peasant comparatively fair haired, and 
with the finest teeth in the world. In Russia, the 
small amount of chivalrous and patriotic spirit, of 
active courage, and of love of freedom which exists, 
is monopolised by the nobles, and in Poland, where 
abounding, these qualities fall chiefly to the share 
of its nobility. 

In Germany, whose people is not wanting in 
homely virtues, it is amidst its higher aristocracy, 
alone, that we must look for those manly and ele- 
vating qualities, which in some countries are the 
heritage of the humblest population. 

On the other hand, it is argued in reply, by those 
who deny aristocratic peculiarity to be anything more 
than individual and artificial, that these are rather dis- 
tinctions of race and nationality, than of class or caste. 
The noble yeomen of Guipuiscoa, Biscay, and Na- 
varre, are Basques—a Tartar or Turkish race— isolated 
in the Pyrenees, and speaking still a Tartar tongue. 
The blue blood of the grandees,— which they love to 
trace back to the Goths — anti-Spanish in its type — 
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may be that of some ascendant foreign tribe degene- 
rated by breeding in and in. In Russia the heredi- 
tary noble is scarcely ever of pure Muscovite origin. 
The great families retrace their origin to the Varan- 
gians or Norsemen, and the Finnish, Tartar, Mon- 
golian, Lithuanian or Ruthenian blood is either 
physically discernable, or to be retraced in their 
annals. In Poland, where the nobles are a nation 
as regards numbers, modern research has led to 
the belief that they too are originally a foreign 
conquering race, and in that part of Poland called 
Lithuania, it is almost beyond doubt that the Norse 
or Scandinavian sea-kings and vikings, originally 
established a dominant aristocracy. 

In fact there are so many examples of the foreign 
origin of continental aristocracies, and it is so diffi- 
cult to determine that any belong nationally to the 
same raccas the plebeian population, that even to 
establish the existence of hereditary distinctions of 
class, may only be to prove not the race of caste 
— not a breed within a breed — but only that of 
separate nationality. 

In England however, the aristocracy is of the 
same race as the people. Whatever the Saxons 
may have been, (and as we find them sometimes 
called Jutes, and as their names are Scandinavian, 
it is probable that they were so) one half the popu- 
lation of England was Danish or undoubted Scan- 
dinavian, when the Scandinavian Normans landed. 

We know that the north and east of England 
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had been settled by the Danes, who had given 
a dynasty of their kings to the former heptarchy, 
and that to this day in the English tongue, the 
Scandinavian idiom prevails over the Germanic, 
a fact which of itself would indicate either that 
the Scandinavian dialect was spoken by the Anglo- 
Saxons or that the Danish element must in the 
composition of the British people far have prevailed 
over the Saxon. 

The Scandinavian sea-rovers did not bring with 
them their women, like a conquering tribe which 
migrates by land. Repeated intermixture and nu- 
merical predominance, could alone under such cir- 
cumstances, have given root to the invaders' language, 
who otherwise must have lost all trace of their 
native idiom, as the Norsemen did in Normandy in 
the course of a generation or two. 

Supposing even a Norman descent to the British 
aristocracy — titled and territorial — it would still not 
be of foreign origin. 

But the descent of the vast majority of the 
aristocracy from the Norman conquerors, is suppo- 
sititious. The Normans were of a mood too fierce, 
and lived in times too turbulent, to have survived, in 
any number, the long civil wars and the persecution 
of triumphant monarchy. Of all the Norman 
barons, and of all subsequently created, there remain- 
ed at the end of Elizabeth's reign only fifty-eight. 

Of upwards of five hundred and seventy existing 
peerages, it is said that there are only a hundred 
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and five claiming to be more than two hundred 
years old. The untitled aristocracy can undoubt- 
edly boast more ancient blood than the titled, but 
even here in nine cases out of ten, the pretension to 
Norman ancestry, where made, will not bear investi- 
gation. On the whole, if we include in a common 
aristocracy, our nobility and gentry, it will be within 
the mark to allege, that not one in a hundred 
derives his origin nationally from any other source 
than the great bulk of the people. 

Yet this aristocracy, which is not foreign, unde- 
niably evinces distinctive peculiarities of caste. 
Physically — that is to say, in as far as regards phy- 
siognomy and " bearing" — these are popularly re- 
cognised in the epithet of" aristocratic appearance." 

The smallness of the hand and foot— at least in 
women, who do not enlarge either by straining at 
the oar, by pulling on the rein, or by the pedestrian 
exercises of the sportsmen — are commonly con- 
sidered as aristocratic distinctives. The writer, 
whose opinions are opposed to all class privilege, is 
not afraid to avow what many upholding it will 
hardly venture to acknowledge — a belief in the in- 
herent possession by gentle blood in England of 
several kinds of superiority. 

The children of those whom we term gentlemen 
usually exhibit a more indomitable spirit, and it 
is well known in the majority of instances get the 
better of the children of their own size and age be- 
longing to the humble classes. The odds are always 
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in favour of the young gentleman against those 
whom he designates as the blackguard. 

This kind of superiority if it existed only over 
the children of the labouring man and artisan, would 
be accounted for by the difference of food, but is 
equally and perhaps more fully apparent in aristo- 
cratic children over those of tradesmen fed in a like 
manner as themselves. 

What chance would the boys of a commercial 
school stand in a contest with an equal number 
of the young spartans of Eton, Westminster or 
Harrow? 

At the time of the peninsular war it is related 
that the lisping dandies who promenaded Bond 
Street — for there were dandies in those days, and 
Bond Street was a mall — quizzed in the army as 
men who had made up their minds to rough it on 
a " Steak and a bottle of Port," bore with unflinch- 
ing spirit the fatigues and privations of the march, 
and shewed no sign of dejection when the brawny 
chaw-bacon, bred at the plough-tail, drooped by the 
road-side from weariness or inanition. 

As regards spirit and endurance, the writer be- 
lieves to have personally seen, in many instances, 
the latent qualities of gentle blood elicited in a 
manner as marked, if not so invariably as the cha- 
racteristics of the thorough-bred horse in competition 
with the cocktail. That is to say where the indi- 
vidual inferiority of one was contrasted with the 
individual superiority of the other. The thorough- 
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bred may be a wretched weed, devoid of fleetness 
and courage, and the half-bred may excel him in 
spirit and in speed, but the thorough-bred in a pro- 
longed race will always betray his breeding by doing 
better than his first performance would have in- 
duced the spectator to believe, whilst the half-bred 
horse, though he may beat him, will never thoroughly 
fulfil the promise of his first speed and vigour. 

This is invariable in the horse, and something 
analogous in human caste the writer thinks to have 
observed or gathered from the observations of others. 

In cases where the high-bred individual, com- 
paratively irresolute, has exhibited a marked 
inferiority to the energy and daring of the ple- 
beian, the trial of prolonged reverse has often 
levelled the distinction or reversed its character, by 
leaving the one unmoved and depressing the elation 
of the other. 

In Napoleon's wars, when the French officer was 
chiefly raised from the ranks for his courage — the 
body of French officers must necessarily have been 
personally braver than the English who obtained 
their commissions without reference to individual 
qualification. 

Accordingly in the onslaught and during the 
struggle, the French officer was frequently too im- 
petuous for his men — but when reverse overtook 
the French arms — and when retreat became dis- 
astrous — retreat of which the effects must have been 
experienced to comprehend the profound discou- 
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ragement with which it overwhelms the most ardent 
soldier — then, the constitutional daring of the ple- 
beian was apt to give way to depression. 

The English aristocrat, on the contrary, whose 
natural irresolution, a sense of pride had alone en- 
abled him to subdue, was comparatively unmoved by 
the influence of reverse, and equally sustained 
amidst the demoralisation of retreat by the same 
spirit which had led during the combat to the un- 
flinching performance of his duty. 

Hence the " sabreur" officer or soldier, yielding 
to the impulse of his valour, though foremost in the 
advance, and in the battle, was apt to disappear in 
the retreat, but the British officer was seldom there 
found wanting. 

Is not this a chief reason why a British army, 
properly led, can retreat, to renew its attack with 
refreshed vigour, like the wild beast backing to 
bound again on its prey, where a French army 
would suffer more by retiring than by a battle lost ? 

Does not the military history of France — which 
shews us her armies, far more impetuous and ener- 
getic in attack, and in pursuit since, than before, the 
Revolution, but far less manageable in retreat than 
under the Turennes, Condes, Viilars, and Saxes — 
tend to confirm this position, her soldiers being in 
one case commanded by plebeians, in the other by 
an aristocracy ? 

But here the objection will be urged, that the 
great majority of this British aristocracy — com- 
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prehending under that term the gentry and the 
nobility, and admitting the antiquity of a part of 
it — has recently been raised from plebeian rank and 
avocations. 

As regards the titled aristocracy, we have seen 
that only one family in six or seven, even ventures 
to claim that distinction further than five or six 
generations back. 

The number of actual peerages which were in 
existence previous to the reign of George the Third 
is quite inconsiderable, and hence, for the greatest 
part of our nobility, three generations will be found 
the highest average period that can be fixed, since 
at best they formed part of the gentry of the land. 

The gentry — though comprising, in the numerous 
body they constitute, many families in an heraldic 
sense, as ancient as any European aristocracy can 
boast — are yet, in nine cases out of ten, sprung, with- 
in a period comparatively recent, from the people. 
If divesting of its fiction, the harmless pretension of 
Smith, Hobbs and Wiggins to descent from the 
Doomsday Barons, or Plantagenets, we scrutinize 
the origin and pedigrees of our squirearchy, clergy, 
representatives and commissioned officers, we find 
three or four generations a high average, since their 
progenitors rose from plebeian rank or menial occu- 
pations — from the desk, the counter, the plough- 
tail, the anvil and the loom — to recognised gentility. 

In that powerful and expansive aristocracy of 
England — whose stability and influence is mainly 
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due to its assimilative tendency, and of which the 
titled portion is but an accessory feature — it is not 
only certain that the enjoyment of wealth, educa- 
tion and political interest for three generations will 
insure undisputed admission, but will actually ope- 
rate the forced absorption of their possessor within 
the orthodox limits of a class, whose outer boun- 
dary is so shadowily defined. 

Now to this category belongs, and to these con- 
ditions is subjected, that fair specimen of our titled 
and untitled aristocracy, which Harrow, Eton, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge and the commissioned ranks of our 
military force afford. The fathers, or grandfathers, 
or great-grandfathers, of the majority, have plied 
some humble trade, or worn the smock-frock, 
apron, and even shoulder-knot. The lad who swept 
out the office, become a law-lord, has given birth to 
peers, the baker's apprentice has bred baronets, the 
pawnbroker's assistant is father of a knight, and the 

s 

waiter at 's h&tel is the sire of an M.P. 

Do you contend that in this class, antiquity of 
lineage, or the reverse is to be distinguished in the 
characteristics of the individual as you determine a 
negro-taint in the blood of a white race ? No. You 
may often — not always — discern the effects of a 
connexion too recent or direct, with avocations de- 
rogatory to gentility, but you cannot, in an equality 
of station, point out a real difference between the 
man whose ancestors bore the cognisance of his 
house emblazoned on their shields at Agincourt or 
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Cressy, and the descendant of him, who, in the last 
century, grew rich, engraving or painting these 
baubles for his betters. How therefore argue the 
inherent distinctions of caste from the example of 
such a body ? 

Nevertheless, hereditary peculiarities exist and 
are proven even in an aristocracy so mixed and re- 
cent. Subject to exceptions, it has distinctive and 
transmissible characteristics — it has seemingly in- 
nate virtues and vices of its own. But these appear 
to be as readily acquired in two or three generations 
as in five-and-twenty, and, under certain circum- 
stances, whatever the antiquity of their acquisi- 
tions, lost in as many more. 

Is it not that, with men of the same human 
variety and national origin, the opportunity which 
affluence affords of choice of food and of pursuits, 
the absence of sordid cares, and the independent 
1 spirit fostered by it, suffices in a few generations 
to develop — as far as capable of expansion — vices 
or virtues which the necessities of labour and of 
abstinence had cramped ? 

The disproportioned muscles and magnitude of 
the arm and hand or of any other parts of the body 
— brought into unequal play in the exercise of cer- 
tain crafts — and seemingly absorbent of its remain- 
ing vigour, will be often reproduced in the son, but 
seldom beyond the grandson. The limbs weakened 
or deformed by premature or excessive exertion, or 
by insufficient exercise and nourishment, will 
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strengthen and straighten; the robust frame de- 
prived of accustomed air, exercise and abundant 
food, will decline in the sons, or son's sons of the 
sufferer ; but no indelible or even permanent, — al- 
though an actually hereditary and transmissible — - 
stamp seems to be imprinted whether by a genial 
mode of life or by deteriorative privations. 

The social and national tastes of England lead to 
occupations which temper the indulgence in luxu- 
ries, more enervating, in some countries to the rich 
than forced abstinence proves injurious to the poor. 
The Englishman enabled to enjoy life as he chooses 
resorts to pastimes in which skill, courage, en- 
durance and intelligence are tasked. He rows, 
crickets, hunts, shoots, and stalks the deer, yachts, 
travels or explores. That the physical effects of 
intemperance and excess are thus neutralised is evi- 
dent, because longevity with the class in- question is 
not sensibly diminished, but on the contrary seem- 
ingly increased. If we instance the peers, almost 
without exception possessed of — or having been pos- 
sessed of— affluence, and for whom the duration of 
life is more easily ascertained, than for the untitled 
wealthy, we find twenty-eight, whose death and age 
is recorded in 1845, averaging sixty-eight years. 
On taking up the peerage and looking to the obitu- 
ary of the ten or a dozen late earls first classified, 
an average of sixty years is exhibited, for men who 
mostly lived when hard living was in fashion, and 
life shorter than in Great Britain at present. 

z 2 
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For the whole community in this country, forty- 
five or six is now the average age attained (during 
five consecutive years, from 1839 to 1842) and for 
Sussex, the north riding of Yorkshire, Devon and 
Dorset, the most healthy counties in England, froir 
fifty-four to fifty-seven years for their collective 
population. 

On the continent of Europe, the easy circum- 
stances which aristocratic pre-eminence most fre- 
quently implies are apt to lead to sensual gratifica- 
tion, or into dissipation so unredeemed, that — to- 
gether with the repeated intermixture which the 
exclusiveness of aristocracy and its sedentary habits 
occasions — they lead rather to the deterioratio 
than to the improvement of the breed. Of this a 
remarkable instance is afforded in the grandees and 
titled nobility of Spain, who have contracted their 
stature almost to that of the Hottentot, and their 
minds more fatally than their bodies, by devoting to 
idleness and debauchery their fortunes, and violat- 
ing that law which in the propagation of so many 
species, makes a cross too close and frequent moi\ 
bastardizing than intermixture with a strange or in- 
ferior variety. 

On the whole, observation seems to the writer to 
point towards the conclusion, that in a race, nation- 
ally the same, and whose pursuits and pastimes are 
active and invigorating — the enjoyment by a family 
of affluence or ease for two or three generations, 
may, in the majority of instances, operate modifica- 
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tions, in its character and aspect, as positive but no 
more lasting or invariable than the physical de- 
formities or peculiarities, which have been instanced 
as transmissible. Thus far caste seems to be a 
reality, but no farther, unless where founded in the 
less transitory distinctions of variety of race, whose 
foreign origin has been lost in the mists of history, 
or forgotten in the night of time. 

The process by which races blend to assume new 
characteristics, is evidenced by their frequent com- 
bination into nationalities of which the different 
elements — whilst preserving traces of distinct origin 
—display in common novel features, besides those 
mutually derived from inter-contact. 

The Yorkshireman, the native of Wales, the 
man of Kent and the Scot, as Englishmen, exhibit 
traits of a common nationality, which had no ex- 
istence some centuries ago. The Gascon, the Bur- 
gundian and the Breton, show in their modern 
character of Frenchman, a family likeness, derived 
from features of similitude, unknown to them until 
produced through — or at least since — their inter- 
mixture. 

The formation from diverse ingredients of two of 
the most important races — the Anglo-Saxon and 
French — has thus taken place within a period when 
modern history becomes sufficiently authentic to 
enable us to discern its operation beyond reasonable 
doubt. . 

But in such combinations one or two elements of 
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nationality predominate over the remainder, and 
though themselves under-going in the process con- 
siderable modification, impart their spirit generally 
to the remainder. 

Without venturing on debateable ground — without 
attempting to determine the generic origin of those 
Scots, Picts, Belgee, Cymri, or Britons, said once 
to have inhabited the United Kingdom — it is on all 
hands admitted that two chief elements constitute 
the British people and its great transatlantic offshoot. 
The one — the Teutonic — supposing it only to have 
comprised the Saxon, Danish and Norman families, 
(and the Scots, Picts, and Belgse, are conjectured 
to have been also of pure or mixed Teutonic race,) 
has given its principal tone and substance to the 
British people. To that Teutonic element, the 
other — the Celtic — is numerically and morally 
subservient. 

The French nation — although Goths, Visigoths, 
Alani, Belgae, Greeks, Saracens, Tartars, and even 
Sclavonians, are said in varying proportions to have 
contributed to its composition — is commonly sup- 
posed to be, like the British, compounded chiefly 
from Celtic and Teutonic elements, but to these it 
is doubtful whether we should not add the Latin. 
At all events, the vulgar impression of the extent 
to which the Celtic or Gaelic predominates over the 
Teutonic ingredient, is obviously erroneous. 

It is true that the Anglo-Saxon language is chiefly 
Germanic or Teutonic, whilst but faint traces are 
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discernible of it in the French — but at the same time 
the French tongue contains no more of the Celtic. 

The Celtic dialects are now only spoken by about 
one million one hundred thousand of the inhabitants 
of France, and France has a greater portion of her 
population (1,300,000) using exclusively the Ger- 
man language, whilst in the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding the Highlanders, the Irish, and the Welch, 
six or seven millions, or near one fourth of the 
whole British people, still speak the aboriginal Celtic 
tongue. At least, it is hence clear, that in France 
the Celtic race has undergone greater intermixture 
than in Great Britain, where six or seven fold the 
amount to which in France it reaches, remains un- 
mingled— a fact for which the geographical features 
of the two countries — the mountain fastnesses of 
the one, and the accessible plains of the other, 
might indeed sufficiently account. 

But historic facts, added to the corroboration of 
existing characteristics, physionomical and moral, 
point to the conclusion, that the Celtic race, such as 
we understand it in the Highlands, in Ireland, and 
in Wales, constitutes but an unimportant component 
of actual French nationality. 

It is probably from the Aquitani, the Belgae 
and Celtae — the two former of which we know to 
have been mixed population — that the chief part 
of the Celtic blood of the French people has been at 
a remote period derived. 

We read that the Aquitani occupied the territory 
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of France, from the extreme south to the Loire, and 
that these Aquitani had been so much intermingled 
with the Latins, as to have assumed their usages 
and language. 

The Belgse, a mixed Germanic race, and subse- 
quently other Teutonic tribes, occupied the north 
and east as far as the river Seine. 

The Celtre inhabited the tract between the Seine 
and Loire. If, as the name might seem to imply, 
pure Celts, they must early have been absorbed or 
overpowered by the Germanic races — the Belgse, 
Franks, Goths, Burgundians, and Scandinavians 
— because in 888 we hear only of two languages, 
generally prevalent in France. 

The langue d'oui, a Germanic tongue spoken as 
far as the Loire, and the langue] d'oc, a Latin dialect 
destined subsequently to be generally diffused in 
France, and cultivated throughout the civilised 
world — from which the name of a French province 
was originally derived, and which was then only 
spread from the extreme south to the Loire. 
I t The Germanic Franks thus gave to the French 
people its name — the Latins its language. 

To the Celts it owes at a period very remote, a 
proportion of its blood now impossible to determine, 
but except in a few western departments so insigni- 
ficant and distant, that the attempt so often made 
to trace analogies betwixt the great bulk of the 
French people and our British Celts is wholly futile. 

If therefore the British people be aptly described 
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as Teutonic and Celtic, the French may fairly be de- 
fined as Celtic, Latin, and Teutonic. 

When it is asserted that the Teutonic or Ger- 
manic element prevails to so great a degree in the 
composition of French nationality, it is not intended 
thereby to imply any proportionate resemblance to 
the population of actual Germany. 

In the decline of the Roman Empire, and before 
Europe had settled even into the vague outline of 
its present political form, various tribes emerged 
from Germany, supposed to have been branches of 
the stock then settled in and down to these times 
inhabiting it. 

But these erratic tribes, which we have termed 
Germanic, though preserving, amidst all the diver- 
sity of their destinies, some features of resemblance 
to each other, indicative of kindred, besides those 
of language, have never shewn, either in their 
. barbarous infancy or matured civilisation, any but 
idiomatic similitude to the sedentary German people 
still distinguished by that name, and occupying the 
centre of the European continent, in which it con- 
stitutes a small minority of the Austrian, a majority 
of the Prussian population, and the whole of that 
inhabiting the states collectively called Germany. 

The migratory Teutonic tribes, the Helvetians, 
Batavians, Goths, Scandinavians, Saxons and Franks 
— restless and enterprising from their first appear- 
ance on the stage of history — certainly afford a 
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remarkable contrast to the Germans, in the middle 
ages and in modern times. 

The descendants of these tribes — of whom we 
may judge more accurately — are not less dissimilar 
to the people from whose ancestry said to be de- 
scended. 

Alike at some period of their history, migratory, 
they have all attempted conquest, achieved supre- 
macy, or at least succeeded in securing free govern- 
ment. The Helvetians, checked by Caesar, in their 
advance on Rome, founded the Swiss republic. The 
Batavians, become Dutch, broke asunder the yoke 
of Spain, and were long ascendant on the seas. At 
the beginning of the last century, Holland possessed 
half the shipping and commerce of Europe. Scan- 
dinavian and Saxon adventurers, become Anglo- 
Saxons, have acquired dominion over one fourth 
of the human race. A part of the parent stock — 
the Swedish people — shook Europe to its centre, 
and though not more numerous than the population 
of an Austrian province, secured for Germany, 
through a hundred battles, the only reformation 
it has ever accomplished — its religious reformation. 
Even in its decline, Sweden is free, Norway, which 
scattered through the world its lordly children, 
almost a republic, whilst in remarkable contrast to 
the restless activity of all these nations that Ger- 
many, from which they came, has vegetated through 
ages in the same political condition, without having 
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anywhere yet advanced even to that of its presumed 
kindred in the middle ages. 

The investigations of the learned daily strengthen 
the conjecture that the chief part of Europe was 
overrun by conquering tribes, each too insignificant 
as a people, (though mighty as a host) to have seri- 
ously affected the masses of the aboriginal population 
they subdued, and who impelled by the lust of 
conquest, or by a migratory instinct, left the con- 
quered after a sojourn more or less prolonged, little 
affected by their residence amongst, or domination 
over them, as they pushed onward, to be succeeded 
by another conquering horde. 

Some of these warlike tribes we know to have 
progressed only generation by generation, from the 
subjugation of one tract to that of another. 

Is it not therefore probable that, in their west- 
ward passage from the east, the erratic tribes, we 
denominate Teutonic, acquired from a distinct race 
settled in Germany, its language, during the ages 
they were traversing the territory, still to this day 
inhabited by the descendants of that aboriginal 
people, little affected by the passage of these stran- 
gers ; and will any other hypothesis account for the 
diversity of character, and idiomatic affinity, dis- 
cernable between the sedentary German people, and 
the races commonly regarded as detached from 
that parent stem. 

Setting aside, however, conjecture, nothing can 
be historically more unlike than the sedentary 
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German nation to these offshoots, which we call 
Germanic. It is to the latter, that the Franks 
belonged, and the Germanic element in French 
character alluded to by the writer, must be under- 
stood, as referring to the genius of these migratory 
Teutons. 

Even now native writers divide France, as re- 
gards population, into three zones. The north-east, 
inhabited by a tall, fair, industrious, energetic race 
— descended no doubt from the Teutonic tribes, 
once settled in Champagne, Picardy, Artois, Flan- 
ders, Alsace and Loraine — and furnishing to France 
her most distinguished men of science, best artizans 
and bravest soldiers. The south, occupied by a 
(dark -haired, keen-eyed people, imaginative, fiery, 
talented, vivacious, and probably derived from that 
Latinised population, settled in Gascony, Provence, 
Dauphiny, and Languedoc. Between these two, a 
middle population inhabiting the intervening centre, 
inferior to, although partaking of the qualities of 
both, and seemingly the bastard produce of their 
intermixture. 

To the inferiority of this central region, Paris 
forms a remarkable exception — Paris — to swell the 
tumultuous excitement of whose fevered life, the 
plains of Champagne, the meadows of Normandy, 
the groves of the Bocage, and the hills of the 
Vosges, the Alps and Pyrenees — pour forth their 
unreturning tribute, for of the multitudes who 
throng to the great city, few either retire, or it is 
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said ever perpetuate to a distant generation their 
new citizenship. Several French writers have as- 
serted that at the third remove after the settlement of 
a rural family in Paris, its members born in and in- 
habiting that city, almost invariably die childless, and 
contend that the population of the French capital 
is thus perpetually renewed from a strange source 
— its mode of life being, if more slowly, as surely 
fatal to its citizens, as the Indian climate to the 
progeny of the Anglo-Saxon. Besides these general 
divisions — as in many other European countries — 
provincial peculiarities still distinguish in France 
the populations once politically divided. 

The obstinacy of the Breton, the boastfulness of 
the Gascon and the astuteness of the Norman, — 
the Yorkshireman of France, — are still preserved in 
juxta-position with countervailing qualities, and may 
in other instances as well as these be deducible from 
distinctions of origin. 

There are too — imbedded, as it were, in the great 
French people, which the mixture of Celtic, Latin 
and Teutonic elements has framed — the still clearly 
distinguishable remains of tribes, or races, which may 
either faintly have contributed to the whole, or which 
have floated down the stream of ages in their nume- 
rical insignificance without blending in the mass. 

Even if we are resolutely sceptical, as the writer 
inclines to be, to the evidence of tradition, language, 
physiognomy and character, unless in some measure 
corroborating each other, we may still, judging by 
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this combination of tests, recognise a strange diver- 
sity of people locally settled. 

The peculiar profile and enthusiastic quickness of 
the Marseillais, who marched, in terrible array to the 
cadence of the famous song which bears their name, 
upon Paris during the revolution, confirms the tra- 
dition of their descent from a Greek colony. The 
names and aspects of families and villages in the 
southern department attests an Arabic or Moorish 
descent. 

The Bearnais and Western Pyrenees are inhabited 
by a portion of the Basque people, a Tartaric or 
Turkish tribe, isolated in the midst of strange races, 
like the congenerous Magyars in Hungary. For 
though a different origin has long been assigned tcr 
their peculiar tongue, Borrows who has translated 
into it the Bible, distinctly shews its construction 
and roots to be Tartaric, and a gentleman in her 
majesty's navy, one of the only other foreigners who 
have ever wholly mastered its difficulties, shares in 
that belief. 

There exists too still in the sea-ports of the 
northern coasts a distinct population familiarly fre- 
quenting some of our southern harbours — the fisher- 
men of Boulogne, Dieppe, St. ValeAe &c. — the 
descendants of a Friesland colony of the middle 
ages. 

Living apart from the remaining population, they 
follow peculiar maritime occupations, seldom or ever 
mix with their French neighbours and though having 
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adopted a dialect of their language, differ physically 
and in temper as much from them as from the 
English. 

Herding together and wearing a peculiar costume, 
in appearance they closely resemble the modern 
Frieslanders, they are pious and superstitious, ad- 
venturous, and fond of purchasing by exhausting 
exertion, the enjoyment of indolence and dissipa- 
tion, whilst the adjacent street or lane has been 
for years and perhaps for ages inhabited by their 
sober, thrifty and incredulous fellow townsmen. 

These are the men who, crowding broad-beamed 
luggers, marked each with its number and the initial 
of its harbour, so often in the winter seek shelter in 
our south western havens, whilst in some high place 
mothers, daughters, sisters and betrothed at the 
foot of some rudely painted crucifix, hung with their 
offerings and wetted by their tears, are straining their 
eyes seaward and uttering vows for the safety of the 
absent. 

There are again the Vendeans whom an illustri- 
ous Polish philologist derives from a Sclavonic tribe 
of the Vendae, a theory which the writer might 
have regarded as a learned conceit, but is strongly 
disposed to accept from the analogies his acquaint- 
ance with Vendeans and Sclavonians has led him to 
discover. 

France too has in common with England, those 
fossil specimens of a remote antiquity surviving the 
flood of subsequent migrations which have left the 
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origin of nations such a chaos — the Hindoo Gipsies 
and Semetic Hebrews. 

The Jews though doubly as numerous as in Eng- 
land, and the Gipsies, though far less so, are alike 
by a different process rapidly vanishing from 
France. 

The total cessation not only of legal but of social 
persecution is causing the Hebrew to melt into the 
Gentile population, and the Rommany, or Gipsy, 
is alike wasting, through emigration, before the into- 
lerable restraints of a passport and police system and 
the centralisation which renders these restrictions 
omnipresent. 
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